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[PREFACE 


N JHERE is NO Occafi- 


2 A on to ſay any thing 

N Nin, relation to theſc 
N 2 Plays, which ſome 
time have been every way 
made Publick: And conſequent- 
1 ly are already placd in that 
Degree of Reputation, (what- 
ever it he) which their Auditors 
and Readers, have thought fit 
to allow them. 
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This Edition of them, there- 
tore, 1s only recommended as 
the leaſt faulty Impreſſion, 

A 2 which 


PREFACE 


which has yet been printed; 1n 
which, Care has been taken both 
to Reviſe the Preſs, and to Re- 
view and Correct many Paſſa- 
ges in the Writing. 


Notwithſtanding which Care, 
it mult be confeſs d, too many 
Errata in both kinds, ſtill re- 
main; thoſe of the Preſs, are 
to be reckoned amongſt Things, 
which no Diligence can prevent. 
Mr. Bayle, in his Preface to the 
firſt Edition of his Dictionary, 
ſpeaks of the Vexation of inef- 
fectual ſuperviſing the Preſs, 1n 


Terms ſo feeling, that they [ 


move Compaſſion in his Reader; 
and concludes the Paragraph 
touching it, in theſe Words, 
« % Poublte autant oy Je puts, 
« animus meminiſſe borret.” 
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PREFACE. 


The Tragedy of the Mourn- 
ing Bride, in this Edition, is re- 
formed in its Numbers, and by 
ſeveral little Variations and 


Tranſpoſitions in the Expreſſion, 


* 


: intirely caſt into blank Verſe; in. 


reſpect of which Meaſure, it was 
before, in many Places, defective. 


Some few Verſes are alſo, in one 
or two Places, inſerted or ſubſti- 
tuted in the Room of others, it 
is hoped for the better. 


It will hardly be deny'd, that 


it is both a Reſpect due to the 
2 Publick, and a Right which e- 
very Man owes to himſelf, to 
2 endeavour that what he has writ- 
I ten, may not appear with any 


Faults, which he is capable of a- 


| voiding. This Conſideration a- 
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PREFACE. 


lone, were ſufficient to have oc- 
caſion'd this Edition; but it has 
been haſten'd by another Motive, 
which 1s, that theſe five Plays 
have lately undergone a ſpurious 
Impreſſion, and have been very 
faultily, as well as very indirect- 
ly Publiſbed; in Prejudice both 
to the Author, and the bookſel- 
ler who has the Property of 
the Copy. 


In the Second Volume there 
is an Opera, which has never 


Jt appear'd; of which, there is 
1 


ttle to be ſaid in this Place, but 
that the Muſick to it is excel- 


lently well composd by Mr. 


Jobn Eccles. 


The - Miſcellaneous Verſes, 
which conclude this Work, are 
of 
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PREFACE 


ſeveral kinds, and written occa- 
e To diſtant Times ; the 
early Date of ſome, no doubt, 
a plainly appear, and it is 
hoped will alſo plead their Ex- 
cuſe. Part of them has here- 
tofore been Printed ſingly, or 
ifpers'd in Miſcellanies. 


THE. 
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Old Batchelor. 
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Quem tulit ad Scenam wentoſo gloria Curru, 
Exanimat lentus Spectator; ſedulus inflat. 
Sic leve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit, aut reficit 


Horat. Epiſt. I. Lib. II. 
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To the Right Honourable 


| Cnanres Lord Clifford, 
0 F 
LANESBOROUGH, &c. 


My LORD. 


rs with a great deal of Plea- 
. WF ſure, that I lay hold on this 
IP firſt Occaſion, which the Ac- 


YEE 2 N cidents of my Life have given 


No 


me of Writing to your Lordſhip : For 
ſince at the ſame time, I write to all the 


World, it will be a Means of publiſhing 
(what I would have every Body know) 
the Reſpect and Duty which I owe and 
pay to you. I have ſo much Inclination 
to be yours, that I need ro other Engage- 


ment: But the particular Ties, by Wwhi h 
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DEDICATION. 


I am bound to your Lordſhip and Family, 


have put it out of my Power to make 
you any Compliment ; ſince all Offers of 


my felf, will amount to no more than an © 


honeſt Acknowledgment, and only ſhew 
a Willingneſs in me to be grateful. 

I am very near wiſhing, That it were 
not ſo much my Intereſt to be your Lord- 
ſhip's Servant, 
my Merit; not that I would avoid being 
obliged to you, but I would have my 
own Choice to run me into the Debt; 
that I might have it to boaſt, I had di- 
ſtinguiſh'd a Man, to whom I would be 


glad to be obliged, even without the Hopes 1 


of having it in my Power ever to make 
him a Return. 

It is impoſſible for me to come near 
your Lordſhip, in any kind, and not to 
receive ſome Favour; and while in Ap- 
pearance I am only making an Acknow- 
ledgment (with the uſual 
Dealing of the World) I am at the ſame 
time, infinuating my own Intereſt. I 
cannot give your Lordſhip your Due, 
without tacking a Bill of my own Privi- 
leges. 
mitted a Folly, he would never ſtand in 
need of a Protection; 


that it might be more 


under-hand © 


Tis true, if a Man never com- 


But then Power 


would have nothing to do, and Good-na- 


ture no Occaſion to ſhew it ſelf; and q | 
wher 89 


DEDICATION. 


| | where thoſe Qualities - are, *tis pity they 
ſhould want Objects to ſhine upon. I 
2 muſt confeſs this is no Reaſon, why a Man 


4 ſhould do an idle thing, nor indeed any 
WY good Excuſe for it, when done; yet it 

reconciles the Uſes of ſuch Authority and 
re © Goodneſs, to the Neceſſities of our Fol- 
d. lies; and is a Sort of Poetical Logick, 
oe which at this Time I would make uſe 


ng of, to argue your Lordthip into a Pro- 
tection of this Play. It is the firſt Of- 
7 fence I have committed in this Kind, or 
di- 5 indeed in any Kind of Poetry, tho' not 
the firſt made Publick ; and, therefore, 


in I hope will the more eafily be pardoned : 
ke But had it been Acted, when it was firſt 
Written, more might have been ſaid in 
ear its behalf; Ignorance of the Town and 
to Stage, would then have been Excuſes in 
p- 2 young Writer, Which now, almoſt four 
w. | Years Experience, will ſcarce allow of. 


nd | Yet I muſt declare myſelf ſenſible of the 
2 Good-nature of the Town, in receiving 
1 } this Play fo kindly, with all its Faults, 
which I muſt own were, for the moſt 
part, very induſtriouſly cover'd by the 
Care of the Players; for, I think, ſcarce 
ga Character but receiv'd all the Advan- 
tage it would admit of, from the Juſt. 
neſs of the Action. 
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DEDICATION. 


As for the Criticks, my Lord, I have 
nothing to ſay, to, or againſt, any of 
them of any Kind; from thoſe who make 
juſt Exceptions, to thoſe who find fault 
in the wrong Place. I will only make 
this general Anſwer in behalf of my Play, 
(an Anſwer, which Epictetus adviſes every 
Man to make for himſelf, to his Cenſu- 
rers) viz. That if they who find ſome Faults 
in it, were as intimate with it as I am, 
they would find a great many more, This 
is a Confeſſion, which I needed not to 
| have made; but however, I can draw 


this Uſe from it, to my own Advantage, 


0 what I do know; which, as I take it, 
9 is the firſt Step to an Amendment. 
i | Thus I may live in hopes ( ſome time 


| or other) of making the Town amends ; 


that I think there are no Faults in it but 


but You, My Lord, I never can, tho' I 
am ever | 


Tur LORDSHIP's | 
moſt Obedient, and 
moſt Humble Servant, 


WILI. CoN GRE VE. 


Mr. CON GRE V E. 


HE N Virtue in purſuit of Fame appears, 


q \ / And forward ſhoots the growth beyond the Tears, 
x We timely Court the riſing Hero's Cauſe : 


| 


And on his fide, the Poet wiſely draws ; 0 
Beſpeaking him hereafter, by Applauſe. 


The Days will come when wwe ſhall all receive 


> Returning Intereſt, from what now we give; 

| Inſtructed, and ſupported by that Praiſe, 

1 And Reputation, which ave flrive ta raiſe. 

> Nature ſo coy, fo hardly to be woo'd, 

Flies like a Miſtreſs, but to be purſu d. 

O Congreve ! boldl; follow on the Chace ; 

She looks behind, and wants thy ſtrong Embrace: 
She yields, ſhe yields, ſurrenders all her Charms, 
Do you but force her gently to your Arms: 

Such Nerves, ſuch Graces, in your Lines appear, 
A, you were made to be her Rawiſher. 
Dryden has long extended his Command, 

By Right Divine, quite through the Muſes Land, 
* Abſolute Lord; and holding now from none, 


But great Apollo, his undoubted Crown ; _ 

( That Empire ſettled, and grown old in Pow'r ) 
Can wiſh for nothing, but a Succeſſor : 

Not to enlarge his Limits, but maintain 

Thoſe Provinces which he alone could gain. 

His eldiſt Wicherly, in wiſe Retreat, 

Thourht it not worth his Quiet io be Great. 
Lovſe, wand'ring Etherge, in wild Pleaſures toſt, 
And foreign Int reſis, to his Hopes long loſt : 


k Poor Lee and Otway dead! Congreve appears, 


The Darling, and laſt Comfort of his Years : 
May l thou live long in thy great Maſter's Smiles, 
And growing under him, adorn theſe Iſles : 
A 4 But 


To Mr. CON GRE E. 


But auben hen part of him ( be that but late) 
His Body yielding muſt ſubmit to Fate, 
Leaving his deathleſs Works, and Thee behind, 
( The natural Succeſſor of his Mind 
Then may ft thou finiſh what he has begun : 
Heir to his Merit, be in Fame his Son. 
What thou haſt done, ſhews all is in thy Pow'r ; 
And to write better, only muſt write more. 
"Tis ſomething to be willing to commend ; 
But my beſt Praiſe, is, that 1 am your Friend. 
THo. SOUTHERN E. 
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To Mr. CoNGREVE. 


1 8 HE Danger's great in theſe cen ſorious Days, 
When Chriticks are ſo rife, to venture Praiſe ; 

When the infectious and ill-natur d Brood 

Behold, and damn the Wark, becauſe tis good; 

And with a proud, unzenerous Spirit, try 

To paſs an Oftraciſm on Poetry. 

But you, my Friend, your Worth does ſafely bear 

Above their Spleen ; you have no Cauſe for Fear 

Like a well-mettled Hawk, you took your Flight 

Quite out of reach, and almoſt out of Sight. 


As the ſtrong Sun, in a fair Summer's Day, Q 
You riſe, and drive the Miſts and Clouds away, 
The Owls and Bats, and all the Birds of Prey. 8 


Zach Line of yours, like poliſp' d SteePs ſo hard, 
In Beauty ſafe, it wants no other Guard. 4 
Nature her ſelf” s beholden to your Dreſs, . 
Which tho' ſtill like, much fairer you expreſs. ö 
Some vainly flriving Honour to obtain, | Y 
Leave to their Heirs the Traffick of their Brain, | 
| Like China ander Ground, the ripening Ware, 

In a long time, perhaps grows worth our Care: 
But you now reap the Fame, fo well you've ſown ; 


The Planter taſtes his Fruit to Ripeneſs grown. 
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To Mr. CO NGREZ VE. 


At a fair Orange; tree at once is ſeen, 
Big with what's ripe, yet ſpringing ſtill with green: 


Ss at one time, my worthy Friend appears, 


With all the ſap of Youth, and weight of Years. 


Accept my pious Love, as forward Zeal, 
Which tho it ruins me I can't conceal : 
E xpos'd to Cenſure for my weak Applauſe, 
Pam pleas' d to ſuffer in fo juſt a Cauſe : 
And tho" my Offering may unworthy prove, 
Take, as a Friend, the Wiſhes of my Lowe. 
J. Mans nu. 


To Mr. CONGRE E, on his Play ca- 
led The Old Batchelor. 


W TT, like true Gold refin'd from all Allay, 
Immortal is, and never can decay, 

"Tis in all Times and Languages the ſame ; 

Nor can an ill Tranſlation quench the Flame : 

For tho the Form and Faſhion don't remain, 

Th intrinfick Value ſtill it will retain. 

Then let each ſtudied Scene be writ with Art: 
And Judgment feet to form the labour d Part. 
Each Character be juſt, and Nature ſeem ; | 
Without th' Ingredient, Wit, *tis all but Phlegm. 
For that's the Soul which all the Maſs muſt move, 
And wake our Paſſions into Grief, or Lowe. 
But you, too Bounteous, ſow your Wit fo thich, 
We are ſurpriz'd, and know not where to pick : 
And while with Clapping, we are juſt to you, 
Our ſelves wwe injure, and loſe ſomthing new, 
What mayn't we then, great Youth, of thee preſage, 
Whoſe Art and Wit jo much tranſcend thy Age ? 
How, wilt thou ſhine at thy Meridian height ? 
The at thy Riſing giu'ſt fo vaſt a Light. 

When Dryden dying, ſhall the World deceive, 
Whom ce Immortal, as his Works, believe ; 

Thou ſhalt ſucceed, the Glory of the Stage, 


Adorn and entertain the coming Age. 
| A 5 BEVYII Hiccoms. 
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PROLOGUR intended 


The OLD BATCHELOR, ' 


Written by the Lord FALKLAND. 


M OST Authors on the Stage at firſt appear 
Like Widdows Bridegrooms, full of Doubt and Fear : 

They judge, from the Experience of the Dame, 
How hard à task it is to quench her Flame: 
And who falls ſhort of furniſhing a Courſe, 
Up to his brawny Predeceſſor's Force 
With utmoft rage from her Embraces thrown, 
Pemains convicted as an empty Drone. 
Thus often, to his Shame, a pert Beginner, 4 
Proves in the end, a miſerable Sinner. 4 

As for our Young fler, I am apt to doubt him : i 
WWith all the Vigour of his Youth about him: 
But he more Sanguine truſts in one and twenty, 
And impudent!; hopes he ſhall content you : 
For the his Batchelor be worn and Cold, 
He thinks the Yeung may club to help the Old: 
And what alone can be atchievd by neither, 
Is often brought about by both together. 


The briſzeſt of jou all have felt Alarms, 0 
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Finding the Fair one proſtitute her Charms 

With broken Sighs, in her old Fumbler's Arms. 
But fer our Spark, he ſwears hell n&er be jealous 
Of any Rivals, but young luſty Fellows. 

Faith let him try his Chance, and if the Slave, 
After his Bragging, prove a waſhy Knave, 

May he be baniſb d to ſome lonely Den, 

And never more have leave to dip his Pen: 


Rut if he be the Champion he pretends, 8 


Bath Scenes ſure will joyn to be his Friends; 

Fer all agree, where all can have their Ends. 

Aud you muſt own him for a Man of Might, _ 
If he holds out to pleaſe you the third Night. 5 1 
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Spoken by Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE. 


HH O W this wile World is chang'd ! in former Days, 
Pralogues were ſerious Speeches before Plays 

Grave ſolemn Things, as Graces are to Feaſts ; 

I here Poets begg d a Bleſſing from their Gueſts. 

But now, no more like Suppliants we come ; 

A Play makes War, and Prologue is the Drum : 

Arm*d with keen Satire, and with pointed wit, 

* Ie threaten you who do for Judges fit, 

Po fe our Plays, or elſe well damn your Pit. 

But for your Comfort, it falls out to-day, 

Wewe à young Author, and his firſt born Play; 

So, landing only on his good Behaviour, 

He's very civil, and entreats yout Favour. 

Not but the Man has Malice, wou'd he fſhixw tc, 

But on my Conſcience he's a baſhful Poet; 0 
ou think that firange---no matter hell outgrow it. 
Well, Pm his Advocate by me he prays you, 

7 don't know whether I ſhall ſpeak to pleaſe you) 

He prays O bleſs me ! what ſhall T da nony, 

Hang me if I know what he prays, or how ! 

4 And 'twas the prettieſt Prologue as he avrote it! 

4 Mell, the dence take me, if I han't forget it, 

4 O Lord, for Head us ſake excuſe the Play, 0 


Becauſe, you know, if it be damn'd to-day, 
1 jhall be hang'd for wanting what to ſay. 
For my ſake then tut i in ſuch Confii fi fray 
J cannut ſtay ta hear your Refnlution. 


[Runs of. 


Dra- 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MEN. 


Heartwell, a ſurly Old Batchelor, pretend- 
ing to ſlight Women, ſecretly in Love 
with Sylvia. 

Bellmour, in Love with Belinda. 

Vainlove, capricious in his Love; in Love 
with Araminta, 

Sharper. 

Sir Joſeph Wittoll. 

Captain Bluffe. 

Fondlewife, a Banker, 

Setter, a Pimp. 

Servant to Fondlewife. 


WOM EN. 


Araminta, in Love with Vainlove. 

Belinda, her Couſin, an affected Lady, in 
Love with Bellmour. © 

Letitia, Wife to Fondlewife, 

Sylvia, Vainlove's torſaken Miſtreſs, 

Lucy, her Maid. | 

Betty. 

Boy and Footmen. 
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OLD BATCHELOR. 
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ACT Il. SCENE I. 
SCENE tbe Street. 


BzLLMOUR and VAINLOVE Metting. 


II Ainlove, and abroad fo early ! good- 
Veg morrow ; I thought a contempla- 
ive lover could no more have part- 
Sp] ed with his bed in a morning, than 
he could have ſlept in it. 
Vain. Bellmour, good-morrow-—- 
Why truth on't is, theſe early ſallies are not uſual to me; 
but buſineſs, as you ſee, fir,---- | Shewing /etters. ] And 
buſineſs muſt be follow'd, or be loſt. 

Bell. Buſineſs! And ſo muſt time, my friend, be cloſe 
purſued, or loſt. Buſineſs is the rub of life, perverts 
our aim, Caſts off the biaſs, and leaves us wide and ſhort 
of the intended mark. 

Vain. Pleaſure, I gueſs you mean. 

Bell. Ay, what elſe has meaning ? 

Vain, Oh, the wiſe will tell you---- 

Vol. I. Bell. 
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2 The Old BATCHETOR. 


Bell. More than they believe---or underſtand. 

Vaie. How, how, Ned, a wiſe man ſay more than he 
underſtands ? 

Bell. Ay, ay, wiſdom's nothing but a beg to 
know and believe more than we really do. Vou read but 
of one wile man, and all that he knew was, that he 
knew nothing. Come, come, leave buſineſs to idlers, 
and wiſdom to fools; they have need of em; wit be m 
faculty ; and pleaſure my occupation ; and let father time 


ſhake his glaſs. Let low and earthly ſouls grovel till 


they have work'd themſelves fix foot deep into a grave—- 
buſineſs is not my element---I rowl in a higher orb, and 
dwell--- 

Vain. In caſtles !'th' air of thy own building: That's 
thy element, Ned---Well as high a flyer as you are, I 
have a lure will make you ſtoop. [ Flings a letter. 

Bell. IJ marry, fir, I have a hawk's eye at a woman's 
hand----There's more elegancy in the falſe ſpelling of this 
ſuperſcription [ Takes up the letter] than in all Cicero - et 
me ſee--- How now ! Dear perfidious Vainlove. [ Reads: 

Vain. Hold, hold, life that's the wrong. 

Bell. Nay let's ſee the name (Sy/via!) How canſt thou 


be ungrateful to that creature ? She's extreamly pretty, 


and loves thee entirely-----I have heard her breath ſuch 
raptures about thee--- 


Vain. Ay or any body that ſhe's about 
Bell. No faith Frank you wrong ber; ſhe has Tl Jo 


to you. 
Vain. That's plealant, by my troth, from thee who 
haſt enjoy'd her, 

Bell. Never her affections: 'tis true by hea- 


ven, ſne own'd it to my face; and bluſhing like the virgin 
morn when it diſcloſed the cheat, which, that truſty 
bawd of nature, night had hid, confeſs'd her ſout was 


true to you; tho' I by treachery had ſtoPn the bliſs 


Vain. So was true as turtle in imagination, Nez, 
ha? preach this doctrine to huſbands, and the married 
women will adore thee. 

Bell. Why faith I think it will do well 8 —— 
If the huſband be out of the way, for the wife to ſhew 
her fondneſs and impatience of his abſence, by chool- 


ing 


The Old BATCHELOR. 3 


ing a lover as like him as ſhe can, and what 1s unlike 


he may help out with her own fancy. 


Vain. But is it mot an abuſe to the lover to be made 


L blind of ? For ſhe only ſtalks under him to take aim at 
her huſband. 


19 
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Bell. As you ſay the abuſe is to the lover, not the 


© huſband : For 'tis an argument of her great zeal to- 


: wards him, that ſhe will enjoy him in effigie. 


Vain. It muſt be a very ſuperſtitious country, where 


ſuch zeal paſſes for true devotion. I doubt it will be 
damn'd by all our proteſtant huſbands for flat idolatry.—. 


But if you can make alderman Fondleauiſe of your perſwa- 


ſion, this letter will be needleſs. 


Bell. What, the old banker with the handſome wife? 
Vain. Ay. | 
Bell. Let me fee, Letitia! Oh *tis a delicious morſel. 


© Dear Frank, thou art the trueſt friend in the world. 


Vain. Ay, am TI not? to be continually ſtarting of 
hares for you to courſe. We were certainly cut out for 
one another ; for my temper quits an amour, juſt where 
thine takes it up But read that, it is an appointment 
for me, this evening; when Fond/ewwife will be gone out 
of town, to meet a maſter of a ſhip, about the return of a 
venture which he's in danger of loſing. Read, read. 

Bell. (Reads.] Hum, hum Out of town this 
evening, and talks of ſending for Mr. Spintext to keep me 
company; but Tl take care he ſhall not be at home. Good 
Spintext ! Oh the fanatick one-ey'd parlſon ! 

Vain. Ay. 

Bell. (Reads.) Hum, hum — That your converſation 
ewill be much more agreeable, if you can counterfeit his ha- 
bit to blind the ſervants. Very good! then I muſt be 
diſguiſed Wich all my heart it adds a guſto 
to an amour, gives it the greater reſemblance of theft; 
and among us lewd mortals, the deeper the ſin the ſweet- 
er. Frank, I'm amaz'd at thy good nature 

Vain. Faith I hate love when 'tis forc'd upon a man, 
as I do wine----and this buſineſs is none of my ſeeking ; 
only happened to be once or twice, where Lætitia was 
the handſomeſt woman in company, ſo conſequently ap- 
ply'd my ſelf to her--and it ſeems ſhe has taken me at my 
word --- Had you been there or any body, 't had been 

the fame, Ball 
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Bell. I wiſh I may ſucceed as the ſame. 

Vain. Never doubt it; for if the ſpirit of cuckoldom 
be once raiſed up in a woman, the devil can't lay it, till 
ſhe has don't. 

Bell. Prithee, what ſort of a fellow is Fondlewife ? 

Vain. A kind of mungril zealot, ſometimes very pre- 


ciſe and peeviſh : But I have ſeen him pleaſant enough 
in his way; much addicted to jealouſie, but more to fond- 


neſs : So that as he is often jealous without a cauſe, he's 
as often ſati: fied without reaſon. 


Bell. A very even temper, and fit for my purpoſe. I 


muſt get your man Setter to provide my diſguiſe. 

Vain. Ay, you may take him for good and all if you 
will, for you have made him fit for no body elſe---Well-- 
Bell. Vou're going to viſit in return of Silvia's letter. 
--Poor rogue. Any hour of the day or night will ſerve 

her---But do you know nothing of a new rival there ? 
Vain. Ves; Hearteuell, that ſurly, old, pretended wo- 
man-hater thinks ner virtuous: that's one reaſon why I 


fail her: I would have her fret her {elf out of conceit 


with me, that ſhe may entertain ſome thoughts of him. 
I know he viſits her ev'ry day. 
Bell. Yet rails on ſtill, and thinks his Love unknown 
to us; alittle time will ſwell him ſo, he muſt be forc'd to 
ive it birth, and the diſcovery muſt needs be very plea- 
{6 from himſelf, to ſee what pains he will take ; and 
how he will ſtrain to be deliver'd of a ſecret, when he has 
miſcarried of it already. 
Vain. Well, good morrow, let's dine together, I'll 
meet at the old place. 
Bell. With all my heart, it lies convenient for us ts 
y our afternoon's ſervices to our miſtreſſes; I find I 
am damnab!y in love; I'm ſo uneaſy for not having ſeen 
Belinda yeſterday. 
Vain. But I ſaw my Araminta* yet am as impatient. 
| ( Exit 
Bell. Why, what a cormorant in love am I! who not 
contented with the ſlavery of honourable love in one 
place, and the pleaſure of enjoying ſome half a ſcore of miſ- 
treſles of my own acquiring; muſt yet take YVainlowe's 
buſineſs upon my hands, becauſe it lay too heavy upon 
his ? So am not only forc'd to lie with other mens wives 
for 
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for 'em, but muſt alſo undertake the harder taſk of ob- 
Ping their miſtreſſes . TI muſt take up, or I ſhall 
never hold out; fleſh and blood cannot bear it always. 


Sharp. I'm ſorry to ſee this, Ned: Once a Man comes 


# | | Enter Sharper. 


"Raw OA „ 


to his ſoliloquies I give him for gone. 


Bell. Sharper, I'm glad to fee thee. 
Sharp. What, is Belinda cruel, that you are ſo thoughtful ? 
Bell. No faith, not for that. but there's a buſineſs of 


: conſequence fall n out to day that requires ſome conſide- 


| 'T ation. 
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Sharp. Prithee what mighty buſineſs of conſequence 
canſt thou have? 


j Bell. Why you muſt know, *tis a piece of work to- 


Fi 


4 
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: wards the finiſhing of an alderman ; it ſeems I muſt put 
the laſt hand to it, and dub him cuckold, that he may 
be of equal dignity with the reſt of his brethren : So I 
muſt beg Belinda's pardon — 

Sharp. Faith e'en give her over for good- and- all; yon 
can have no hopes of getting her for a miſtreſs, and ſhe 
is too proud, too inconſtant, too affected, and too witty, 


and too handſome for a wife. 


Bell. But ſhe can't have too much money There's 


twelve thouſand pound Tom---- Tis true ſhe 
is exceſſively foppiſh and affected; but in my conſcience 
l believe the baggage loves me; for ſhe never ſpeaks well 
of me her ſelf, nor ſuffers any body elſe to rail at me. Then 
as I told you there's twelve thouſand pound Hum. 


Why faith upon ſecond thoughts, ſhe does not appear 
to be ſo very affected neither----Give her her due, I 
think the woman's a woman, and that's all. As ſuch 
I'm ſure I ſhall like her; for the devil take me if I don't 
love all the ſex. 

Sharp. And here comes one who ſwears as heartily he 
hates all the ſex. 

Enter Heartwell. 

Bell. Who, Heartwell, Ay, but he knows better things- 
How now George, where haſt thou been ſnarling odious 
truths, and entertaining company like a phyſician, with 
diſcourſe of their diſeaſes and infirmities? What fine 
lady haſt thou been putting out of conceit with her ſelf, 
and perſwading that the face ſhe had been making all the 

morn- 
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morning was none of her own ? For I know thou art as 
unmanerly and as unwelcome to a woman, as a looking- th 
glaſs after the ſmall-pox. 

Heart. J confeſs I have not been ſneering fulſome lies ab 
and nauſeous flattery ; fawning upon a little tawdry m 
whore, that will fawn upon me again, and entertain any f 
Puppy that comes, like a tumbler with the ſame tricks tl 
over and over: For ſuch I gueſs may have been your ta 
late employment. | 

Bell. Would thou hadſt come a little ſooner, Yainhawe e.: 
would have wrought thy converſation, and been a cham- 
pion for the cauſe. | EE 4 

Heart. What, has he been here? that's one of love's 
april-fools, is always upon ſome errand that 1s to no pur- 
poſe, ever embarking in adventures, yet never comes 
to harbour. 

Sharp. That's becauſe he always ſets out in foul wea- 
ther, loves to buffet with the winds, meet the tide, and 
fail in the teeth of oppoſition. 

Heart. What has he not dropt anchor at Araminta? 

Bell. Truth on'tis, ſhe fits his temper beſt ; is a kind of 
floating iſland ; ſometimes ſeems in reach, then vaniſhes 
and keeps him buſied in the ſearch. 

Sharp. She had need have a good ſhare of ſenſe to ma- 
nage ſo cavricious a lover. 7 

Bell. Faith I don't know, he's of a temper the moſt * 
eaſie to himielf in the world; he takes as much always 
of an amour as he cares for, and quits it when it grows 
ftale or unpleaſant. 

Sharp. An argument of very little paſſion, very good 
underſtanding, and very ill nature. 

Heart. And proves that Vainlode plays the fool with 
diſcretion. | 

Sharp. You Bellmour are bound in gratitude to ſtickle 

for him; you with pleaſure reap that fruit, which he takes 
Fains to fow : He does the drudgery in the mine, and you 
ſtamp your image in the gold. 7 
Bell. He's of another opinion, and ſays I do the drud- 
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gery in the mine: well, we have each our ſhare of ſport, 
and each that which he likes beſt ; tis his diverſion toſet, 
| *t.s mine to cover the partridge. : 

| Heart. And it ſhould be mine to let em go again. 

| | Sharp. 
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Sbarp. Not till you had mouth'd a little, George, I think 
that's all thou art fit for now. 
[ Heart. Good Mr. young: fellow, you are miſtaken ; as 
able as your ſelf, and as nimble too, tho' I mayn't have ſo 
much mercury in my limbs. Tis true indeed, I don't 
force appetite, but wait the natural call of my luſt, and 
think it time enough to be lewd, after I have had the temp- 
tation. 
Bell. Time enough ! ay too ſoon, I ſhould rather have 


? expected, from a perion of your gravity. 


Heart. Vet it is oftentimes too late with ſome of you 
young, termagant flaſhy finners------you have all the guilt 
of the intention, and none of the pleaſure of the prac- 
tice tis true you are ſo eager in purſuit of the 
- temptation, that you ſave the devil the trouble of lead- 


+ 


ing you into it. Nor is it out of diſcretion, that you 


don't ſwallow that very hook your ſelves have baited, but 
© you are cloy'd with the preparative, and what you mean 
for a whet, turns the edge of your puny ſtomachs. Your 
j love i is like your courage which you ſhew for the firſt 
year or two upon all occaſions; till in a little time, being 
* diſabled or diſarm'd, you abate of your Vigour 3 and that 
— blade which was ſo oftzn drawn, is bound to the 

ce for ever aſter. 

Bell. Thou art an old fornicator, of a ſingular good 
principle indeed! and art for encouraging youth, that 


they may be as wicked as thou art at thy years. 


Heart. I am for having every body be what they pre- 


tend to be; a whoremaſter be a whoremaſter; and not like 
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Vainlowe, kiſs a lap-dog with paſſion, when it would diſ- 


guſt him from the lady's own lips. 

Bell. That only happens ſometimes, where the dog 
has the ſweeter breath, for the more cleanly Conveyance. 
But George, you mult not quarrel with little gallantries 
of this nature : Women are 'often won by 'em. Who 
would refuſe to kits a lap dog, if it were preliminary to 
the lips of his lady ? 

Sharp. Or omit playing with her fan, and cooling her 
if ſhe were hot, when it might entitle him to the office 
of warming her when ſhe ſhould be cold ? 

Bell. What is it to read a play in a rainy day, when it 
may be the means ot getting into a fair ladies books; 

though 
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though you ſhould be now and then interrupted in a wit- 
ty ſcene, and ſhe perhaps preſerve her laughter, till the 
jeſt were over; even that may be born with, conſidering 
the reward in proſpect. 


Heart. ] confeſs you that are womens aſſes bear great. 


er burdens, are forced to undergo dreſſing, dancing, ſing- 
ing, ſighing, whining, rhyming, flattering, lying, grin- 
ning, cringing, and the drudgery of loving to boot. 

Bell. O Brute, the drudgery of loving ! 

Heart. Ay ; why, tocome to love through all theſe in- 
cumbrances, is like coming to an eſtate overcharg'd with 
debts, which by the time you have pay'd, yields no fur- 
ther profit than what the bare tillage and manuring of the 
land will produce at the expence of your own ſweat. 

Bell. Prithee how doſt thou love? 

Harp. He ! he hates the Sex. 

Heart. So J hate phyſick too 
take it for my health. 

Bell. Well come off George, if at any time you ſhould 
be taken ftraying. 


yet I may love to 


Skarp. He has need of ſuch an excuſe, conſidering the 


preſent ſtate of his body. 

Heart. How d'ye mean ? 

Sharp. Why it whoring be purging, as you call it, then 
I may fay marriage is an intire courie of phyſick. 

Bell. How now George, does the wind blow there ? 

Heart. It will as ſoon blow north and by ſouth 
marry quotha! I hope in heaven have a greater portion 
of grace, and I think I have bated too many of thoſe 
traps, to be caught in one my ſelf. 

Bell. Who the devil would have thee ? unleſs *twere 
an oyſter woman, to propagate young fry for Bylling /- 


gate thy talent will never recommend thee to any 


thing of better quality. 

Heart. My talent is chiefly that of ſpeaking truth, 
which I don't expect ſhould ever recommend me to peo- 
ple of quality —<———- I thank heaven J have very ho- 


neſtly purchas'd the hatred of all the great families in 


town. 
Sharp. And you in return of ſpleen hate them : But 
could you hope to be receiv'd into the alliance of a noble 
family. | 


Heart, 
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Heart. No, I hope I ſhall never merit that affliction- 
to be puniſh'd with a wife of birth be a flag of 
the firit head and bear my horns aloft, like one of the ſup- 
\porters of my wife's coat. S'death I would not be a 
"cuckold to e'er an illuſtrious whore in England. | 
Bell. What not to make your family man! and pro- 
| vide for your children? 

Sharp. For her children you mean? 

' Heart. Ay, there you've nickt it there's the 
devil upon devil ——— Oh the pride and joy of heart 
**twould be to me, to have my ſon and heir reſemble ſuch 
a duke to have x fleering coxcomb ſcoff and cry, Mr, 
your ſon's mighty like his grace, has juſt his ſmile and 
air of's face. Then replies another--- -methinks he has 
| more of the Marqueſs of ſuch a place, about his noſe 
and eyes; though he has my lord what-d'ye calls mouth to 
a a tittle----Then I to put it off as unconcern'd, come chuck 
the infant under the chin, force a ſmile and cry, ay, the 
boy takes after his mother's relations when the devil 
and ſhe knows, tis a little compound of the whole body 


. 
'3 


of nobility. 


A Bell . ' 

| Sharp. Ha! ha! ha! 

Bell. Well but George, J have one queſtion to aſk you--- 
Heart. Pſhaw, I have pratled away my time --- I hope 
for I ſhan't ſtay 
( looking on his watch. 


you are in no haſte for an anſwer 
Now. 

Bell. Nay prithy George 
Heart. No, beſides my buſineſs, I ſee a fool coming 
this way. Adieu. 

Bell. What does he mean? Oh here he comes, ſtand 
- cloſe, let'em paſs. 


Sir Joſeph Wittoll and Capt. Bluffe crſs the Stage. 


Sharp. What in the name of wonder is it ? 
Bell. Why a fool. 
Sharp. Tis a tawdry outfide. . 
3 Bell. And a very beggarly lining ------ yet he may be 
worth your acquaintance -- ----- a little of thy chymiſtry 
Tom, may extract gold from that dirt. 

Sharp. Say you ſo? faith I am as poor as a chymiſt, and 


him? 
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him? is not he a dragon that watches thoſe golden pippins ? 


Bell. Hang him, no, he a dragon? if he be 'tis a very # 


ceful one ? I can enſure his anger dormant ; or ſhould 


e ſeem to rouſe, tis but well laſhing him, and he would 1 . 


ſleep like a top. 
Sharp. Ay, is he of that kidney? 
Bell. Yet is ador'd by that biggot Sir Jeſeph Nittoll, as 


the image of valour: he calls him his back, and indeed | 


they are never aſunder ------ yet laſt night, I know not by 
what miſchance, the knight was alone, and had fallen 
into the hands of ſome night-walkers, who I ſuppoſe 


would have pillag'd him : but I chance to come by and 4 
reſcued him, though I believe he was heartily frightned; 


for as ſoon as ever he was looſe, he ran away without 
ſtaying to ſee who had help'd him. 

Sharp. Is that bully of his in the army ? 

Bell. No, but he is a pretender, and wears the habit 
of a ſoldier, which now a'days as often cloaks cowardice, 
as a black gown does atheiſm ------ you muſt know he 


has been abroad-----went purely to run away from a cam- 4 


paign ; enrich'd himſelf with the plunder of a few 
oaths ; ----- and here vents 'em againſt the general, who 
ſlighting men of Merit, and 33 only thoſe of in- 
tereſt has made him quit the ſervice. 

Sharp. Wherein no doubt he magnifies his own perfor- 
mances. | 

Bell. Speaks miracles ; is the drum to his own praiſe 
the only implement of a ſoldier he reſembles, 
like that, being full of 

Sharp, And like that, of no uſe but to be beaten. 

Bell. Right, but then the compariſon breaks, for he 
will take a drubbing with as little noiſe as a pulpit cuſhion. 

Sharp. His name, and 1 have done? 


Bell. Why that, to paſs it current too, he has gilded i 


with a title; he is call'd Capt. Blufe. 


Sharp. Well, I'll endeavour his acquaintance — you 


ſteer another Courſe, are bound 
For Love's Iſland : I, for the Golden Coaſt. 
May each ſucceed in what he wiſhes maſt. (Exeunt. 


ACT. 


bluſtering noiſe and emptineſs— 
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Sir Jos en Wir ror T, SHARPER following. 


4 SHARPER. 

and 

d; CURE that's he, and alone. 

out 3 Sir Fo. Um- Ay this, this is the very damn'd place, 
the inhumane cannibals, the bloody-minded villains 
would have butcher'd me laſt night: No doubt, they 

bit would have flea'd me alive, have fold my ſkin, and de- 

ce, vour'd my members. 

he Sharp. How's this! 

m- Sir Fo. And it hadn't been for a civil gentleman as came 

ew by and frighten'd em away but agad I durſt not ſtay to 

ho give him thanks. 


in- Sharp. This muſt be Bellmour he means! ha, I have 
Za thought a 
or- Sir Jo. Zooks, would the Captain would come; the 


very remembrance makes me quake; agad I ſhall never 
uſe be reconciled to this place heartily. 
es, 3} Sharp. "Tis but trying, and being where Iam at worſt, 


— now luck! —--- curs'd fortune! this muſt be the place, 
this damn'd unlucky place---- 

he Sir Fo. Agad and fo tis - why here has been more 

MN. miſchief done I perceive. 


Sharp. No, 'tis gone, tis loſt --- ten thouſand devils 
led on that chance which drew me hither ; ay here, juſt here, 
this ſpot to me is hell; nothing to be found, but the de- 
ou ſpair of what I've loſt. 
f ( Looking about as in ſtarch. 
Sir Jo. Poor Gentleman----by the Lord Harry I'll ſtay 
nt. no longer, for I have found too--- 
Sharp. Ha! who's that has found ? what. have you 
found? reſtore it quickly, or by---+ 
_— Sir 
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Sir Fo. Not I Sir, not I, as I've a ſoul to be ſav'd, I 
have found nothing but what has been to my loſs, as I 
may ſay, and as you was ſaying, fir. | 

Sharp. O your Servant fir, you are ſafe then it ſeems; 
"tis an ill wind that blows no body good: Well you may 
rejoyce over my ill fortune, fince it pay'd the price of 
your ranſome. 

Sir Fo. I rejoice ! agad not I fir; I'm very ſorry for 
your loſs, with all my heart, blood and guts, fir; and 
it you did but know me, you'd ne'er ſay I were ſo ill-na- 
tur'd. 

Sharp. Know you! why can you be ſo ungrateful to 
forget me ? 

Sir Jo. O Lord, forget him! No, no fir, I don't for- 


you becauſe I never ſaw your face before, agad. 
hs wy 

Sharp. How ! ( Angriiy. 
Sir 70. Stay, ftay fir let me recollect he's a 


damn'd angry fellow .—-- I believe I had better remem- 
ber him, till I can get out of his fight; but out o' ſight 
out o' mind agad. ( Afide. 

Sharp. Methought the ſervice I did you youlaſt night, 
fir, in preſerving you from thoſe ruffians, might have 
taken better root in your ſhallow memory. 

Sir Jo. Gads-Daggers-Belts-Blades and Scabbards, this 
is the very gentleman! how ſhall I make hima return ſui- 
table to the greatneſs of his merit. I had a pretty thing to 
that purpoſe, if he han't frighted it out of my memory. 
Hem! hem! Sir, I moſt ſubmiffively implore your par- 
don for my tranſgreſſion of ingratitude and omiſſion; 
having my intire dependance, fir, upon the ſuperfluity of 
your goodneſs, which, like an inundation will, I hope, 
totally immerge the recollection of my error, and leave 
me floating in your fight, upon the full blown bladders 
of repentance--- by the help of which, I ſhall once more 
hope to ſwim into your favour. ( Bows. 

Sharp. So ---- ho, O Sir, I am eaſily pacify'd, the ac- 
knowledgment of a gentleman ---- 

Sir Fo, Acknowledgment! Sir I am all over acknow- 
ledgment ! and will not ſtick to ſhow it in the greateſt 
extremity, by night, or by day, in ſickneſs, or in health, 

| i winter, 
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winter, or ſummer, all ſeaſons and occaſions ſhall teſtify 
the reality and gratitude of your ſuperabundant humble 


Servant Sir Fo/eph Wittol Knight. Hem ! hem! 


Sharp. Sir Fojeph Wittol ! 

Sir Fo. The fame fir, of Wittol hall in Commitatu 
Bucks. 

Sharp. Is it poſſible! Then I am happy to have obliged 
the mirror of knighthood and pink of courteſie in the 
age. Let meembrace you. 

Sir Fo. O Lord Sir! 

Sharp. My loſs, I eſteem as a trifle repay'd with inte- 
reſt, ſince it has purchas'd me the friendſhip and acquaint- 
ance of the perſon in the world, whoſe character I admire. 

Sir 79. Youare only pleas'd to ſay fo, ſi ———But 
pray if I may be ſo bold what is that loſs you mention? 

Sharp. O term it no longer ſo fir. In the ſcuffle laſt 
night, I only dropt a bill of a hundred pound, which 1 
confeſs, I came half deſpairing to recover; but thanks 
to my better fortune 

Sir Fo. You have found it, fir, then it ſeems ; I pro- 
feſs I'm heartily glad 

Sharp. Sir your humble ſervant — I don't queſ- 
tion but you are; that you have ſo cheap an opportunity 


of expreſſing your gratitude and generoſity. Since the 


refanding fo trivial a ſum, will wholly acquit you, and 
doubly engage me. 
Sir Jo. What a dickens does he mean by a trivial ſum 


aide.) But han't you found it, fir! 


Sharp. No otherwiſe I vow to gad but in my hopes 
in you, fir. | 
Sir 7o. Humh. 


Sharp. But that's ſufficient Twere injuſtice to 


doubt the honour of Sir Fo. Witiol. 


Sir Fo. O lord, fir. 
Sharp. You are above, I'm ſure, a thought fo low, 
to ſuffer me to loſe what was ventur'd in your ervice; 
Nay 'twas in a manner paid down for your d-jiverance; 
twas fo much lent you And you ſcorn Dit lay dat 
for you | 
Sir Fo. Nay I'll fay that for myſelf, with: your have 
I do ſcorn a dirty thing, But agad I'ma little vat of puck- 
et at preſent. 
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Sharp. Pſhaw you can't want a hundred pound. Vu 
word is ſufficient any where: Tis but borrowing ſo 
much dirt; you have large acres, and can ſoon repay it. } 
money is but dirt Sir Fo/eph————— Meer dirt. 

Sir Jo. But I profeſs,'tis a dirt I have waſhed my hand: li 
of- at preſent, I have laid it all out upon my back. : 

Sharp. Are you ſo extravagant in cloaths Sir Fo/eph* b 

Sir 7o. Ha, ha, ha, a very good jeſt I profeſs; ha, ha, d 
ha, a very good jeſt; and I did not know that I had ſaid it, 
and that's a better jeſt than Yother. Tis a fign you and I | 
han't been long acquainted ; you have loſt a good jeſt for u 
want of knowing me I only mean a friend of f 
mine whom I call my back; he ſticks as cloſe to me, ar 
follows me through all dangers he is indeed bac!:, 


breaſt, and headpiece as it were to me — agad he'; h 
a brave fellow — Pauh, I am quite another thir; f 
when I am with him: I don't fear the devil ( bleſs us) t 

he be by. Ah had he been with me Jaſtnight—. +9 


Sharp. If he had fir, what then? he could have done 
no more, nor perhaps have ſuffer'd ſo much — had he 2 |} ſi 
hundred pound to loſe? ( Angrily, 4 

Sir 7o. O lord, fir, by no means (but I might have 
ſav'd a hundred pound) I meant innocently as I hope to be b 
ſav'd fir (a damn'd hot fellow) only as I was ſaying, Ila 32 
him have all my ready money to redeem his great {word t 
from limbo. But fir, I have a letter of credit to al. 1 
derman Fondlewiſe, as far as two hundred pound, and thi: 
afternoon you ſhall fee I am a perſon, ſuch a one as you 4© 


would wiſh to have met with. 4 
Sharp. That you are I'il be ſworn ( afide. ) Why that' 4 
great and like your ſelf. v; 

Euter BLUFFE. 10 
Sir Fo. O here a comes ------- Ay, my hector of 7 


welcome my bully, my back, agad my heart has gone; 
pit-pat for thee. | E 
Bluff. How now, my young knight? not for fear! .. 
hope ; he that knows me muſt be a ſtranger to fear. a 
Sir Fo. Nay agad I hate fear, ever ſince I had like: 
have dy'd of a fright. But---- ---- 1 
Dust. But! look you here boy, here's your anticote 3 
here's your jeſuits powder for a ſhaking fit - ----Put v 
hz 8 


that“ 


* Tec. 


one 


fear | 


ike t. 


tic ot“ 


h. 
4 


; 
1 
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haſt thou got with thee, | 
, ( Laying his Hand aten his Sword. 
Sir Fo. Ay bully, adeviliſh ſmart fellow, a'will fight 
Hike a cock. _ 

Bluff. Say you ſo ? then I honour him ------- But has 
he been abroad? for every cock will fight upon his own 
.dunghll. 

Sir Fo. I don't know, but I'll preſent you 
Bluff. Vil recommend my {elf---fir I honour you; -I 
,underitand you love fighting, I reverence a man that loves 


15 


is he of mettle? 


fighting fir, I kiſs your hilts. 


+ Sharp. Sir your ſervant, but you are miſinform'd, for 
junleſs it be to ſerve my particular friend, as fir 7o/eph 
here, my country, or my religion, or in ſome very juſti- 
fable cauſe, I'm not for it. 

Blu. O Lord I beg your pardon fir, I find you are not 
of my pallate, you can't reliſh a diſh of fighting with- 
out ſweet ſawce. Now I ihink Fighting for 
ſighting's ſake's ſufficient cauſe; fighting to me's religion 
and the laws. 

Sir Fo. Ah, well ſaid my hero; was not that great fir; 
by the lord Harry he fays true; Fighting is meat, drink, 
and cloth to kim. But back, this gentleman is one of 
the beſt friends I have in the world, and ſaved my life 
laſt night---- You know I tod you. 

| Blu. Ay! then I honour him again------- Sir, may I 
crave your Name? 5 
* Sharp. Ay fir, my name's Sharper, 

Sir Fo. Pray Mr. Sharper embrace my back -----very 
well by the Lord Harry Mr. Sharper he's as brave a fel- 
low as canmbal, are not you bully--- back? 

: Sharp. Hannibal I believe you mean fir Fo/eph. 


% 


avery pretty fellow but Sir Joſeph, compariſons are 
odious, Hannibal was a very prety fellow in thoſe days 
it mult be granted---but alas fir! were he alive now, he 
would be nothing, nothing in the earth. | 

3 Sharp, How tir! I make a doubt, if there be at this 
gday a greater general breathing. 

Bluff. O excuſe me, Sir; have you ſery'd abroad fir? 
Sharp, Not I really, fir. 


1 Bluff. Undoubtedly he did, ſir; faith Has nilal was a 
4 


B 2 | Bluff. 
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Bluf, Oh I thought ſo — — Why then you can 4 
know nothing fir : I'm afraid you ſcarce know the hiſto- £ 


ry of the late war, in Flanders, with all its particulars ? 


Sharp. Not I, fir, no more than publick letters, or ; . 


gazets tell us. 


Bluff. Gazette! Why there again now Why, 
fir, there are not three words of truth, the year round 
put into the gazette---T'll tell you a ſtrange thing now as 
to that---You mvſt know, fir, I was reſident in Flarders © 
the laſt campaign; had a ſmall poſt there, but no matter 
for that - perhaps, fir, there was ſcarce any thing of 
moment done but an humble ſervant of yours, that ſhall * 
be. nameleſs, was an eye-witneſs of I won't ſay had 
the greateſt ſhare in't. Tho' I might ſay that too, fince I * 
am no body you know-----Well Mr. Sharper, would you 
think it? In all this time as I hope for a truncheon---- 
this raſcally gazette-writer never ſo much as once men- 
tion'd me Not once by the wars - Took no more no- * 


tice, than as if Nel. Bluffe had not been in the land of the 


living. 
Sharp. Strange 


Sir 70. Yet by the lord Harry tis true Mr. Sharper, : 
for I went every day to coffee-houſes to read the gazette 1 


my ſelf. 


Pluff. Ay, ay, no matter---You ſee Mr. Sharper after 4 
all ] am content to retire --- Live a private perſon --- Sci- 


79 and others have done it. 
Sharp. Impudent rogue. ( afide. 


Sir 79. Ay this damn'd modeſty of yours ---- Agad if 
he would put in for't, he might be made general himſelf | 


vet. 


Pluff. Oh fy, no Sir Fe/eph---You know I hate this. 


Sir Jo. Let me but tell Mr. Sharper a little, how you 1 
eat fire once out of the mouth of a cannon---agad he did? 
thoſe impenetrable whiſkers of his have confronted 


flames 


, Death, what do you mean, Sir Jeſeph? f 

Sir 70. Look you now, I tell you he's ſo. modeſt, he'll 2 
own nothing. $ 
Bag. Piſh you have put me out, I have forgot what 7 
i vas about, pray hold your Tongue, and give me leave. 
| Angrilv. % 
Sir 1 


hed 


ſorry. 


7 ſities, 


| f You are Sir Jeſeph's back. 


hear you. 
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Sir Jo. I am dumb. 
Bluff. This Sword I think I was telling you of Mr. 


" Þ $harper---This Sword I'll maintain to be the beſt divine, 
7 anatomiſt, lawyer, or caſuiſt in Europe; it ſhall decide 
a a controverſie or ſplit a cauſe 


Sir Jo. Nay now I muſt ſpeak ; it will ſplit a hair, 


: by the Lord Harry I have ſeen it. 


Bluff. Zouns Sir, it's a lie, you have not ſeen it, nor 


Þ ſhan't ſee it; Sir I ſay you can't ſee ; what d'ye ſay to 
that now ? 


Sir Fo. I am blind. 
Bluff. Death, had any other Man interrupted me—. 
Sir Jo. Good Mr. Sharper ſpeak to him; I dare not 


] look that way. 


Sharp. Captain, Sir Fo/eph's penitent. 
Bluff. O lam calm Sir, calm as a diſcharged culverin 
But *twas indiſcreet when you know what will pro- 


voke mem——Nay come Sir Jeſeph, you know my 
F hcat's ſoon over. 


Sir Jo. Well I an a fool ſometimes- 


But 'm 
Bluff. Enough. 

Sir Jo. Come we'll go take a glaſs to drown animo- 
r. Sharper will you partake ? 

Sharp. I wait on you, Sir? nay, pray captain 
 [Exeunt. 


SCENE Changes to Lodgings. 


Enter ARAMINTA, BELINDA. 


BE LIN PA. 


: A Y / nay Dear—prithee good, dear ſweet couſin no 


more, Oh gad, I ſwear you'd make one ſick to 


Aram. Bleſs me ! what have I ſaid to move you thus. 
Belin. Oh, you have raved, talked idly, and all in com- 


2 mendation of that filthy, awkard, two leg'd creature, 


B 3 Man--- 
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Man you don't know what you ſaid, your 
fever has tranſported you. 

Aram. It love be the fever which you mean, kind 
heav'n avert the cure: Let me have oil to feed that flame, 
and never let it be extinct, till I my ſelf am aſhes. 

Belin. There was a whine---O Gad I hate your horrid 
fancy---This love is the devil, and ſure to be in love 
is to be poſieis'd---"Tis in the head, the heart, the blood, 
All over O Gad you are quite ſpoil'd---I ſhall loath 
the ſight of mankind for your ſake. 

Aram. Fie, this is groſs affectation 
Bellmour's company would change the ſcene. 

Pelin. Filthy fellow! I wonder couſin 

Aram. I wonder couſin you ſhould imagine, I don't 
perceive you love ham. 

Belin. Oh, I love your hideous fancy ! Ha, ha, ha, 
love a man! 

Aram. Love a man! yes, you would not love a beaſt. 


A little of 


Belin. Of all beaſts, not an aſs ———— Which is ſo ; 


like your Painkwve-————LardT have ſeen an aſs look 
io chagrin, Ha, ha, ha, {you muſt pardon me I can't 
help laughing) that an abſolute lover would have con- 
cluded the poor creature to have had darts, and flames, 


and altars, and all that in his breaſt, Hraminta, come I'll - 


talk ſeriouſly to you now; could you but ſee with my 
eyes, the buffoonry of one ſcene of addreſs, a lover, 


ſet out with all his equipage and appurtenances 3 OTacd ! 

qup PF , Sad. 
{ure you would - But you play the game, ar 
conſequently can't ſce the miicarriage: obvious to eve; y 8 


Rander-by. 

Aram. Yes, yes, I can ſee ſomething near it hen you 
and Bel/mour mcct. You don't know that you dreamt of 
Bellmour laſt niglit, and call'd lim aloud in your cep? 


Belin. Piſh I can't help dreaming of the devil ſome- 


times ; would you from thence infer I love him ? 


Aram. But that's notall ; you caught me in your Arms |? 


when you named him and preſs'd me to your boſom----- 
Sure if J had not pinch'd you till you wak'd, you had 
ſtiffled me with kiſles. 
Belin. O barbarous aſperfion / | 
Aram. No àaſperſion, Couſin, we are alone 
Nay, I can tell vou more. 


- = XC c 


1 
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our Belin. I deny it all. 
* Aram. What, before you hear it ? 
ind > Belin. My denial is premeditated like your malice--. 
me, | Lard, couſin, you talk odly----Whatever the matter is, 
O my ſol, I'm afraid you'll follow evil courſes. 
rrid Aram. Ha, ha, ha; this is pleaſant. 
ove HBielin. You may laugh, but 


od, Aram. Ha, ha, ha. 

bath Belin. You may think the malicious grin becomes you-- 
The devil take Be//mour ————— Why do you tell me of 

off him? ; 


> art 


£ 


Aram. Oh is it come out now-----now you are angry, 
I uam ſure you love him. 
on't I tell no body elſe couſin———D I have not betrayed 
vou yet. 
ha, * Belin. Prithee tell it all the World, it's falſe. 
Aram. Come then, kiſs and friends. 
Belin. Piſh. 
Aram. Prithee don't be ſo peeviſh. 
Belin. Prithee don't be fo impertinent. Betty. 
(Calls. 


* 


Aram. Ha, ha, ha. 
Euter BETT. 
Betty. Did your ladyſhip call, madam ? 
Belin. Get my hoods and tippet, and bid the foot- 


man call a chair. (Exit Betty. 
d! Aram. I hope you are not going out in dudgeon, 
-:1 2F couſin ? 


Enter Footman. 


Foot. Madam, there are 

Belin. Is there a Chair: 

Foot. No, Madam there are Mr. Bellmsur, and Mr. 
Vainhbwe to wait upon your ladyſhip. 

Aram. Are they below ? 

Foot. No madam, they ſent before, to know if you 
were at home. | 

Belin. The viſit's to you, couſin, I ſuppoſe I am at 
my liberty. | 

Aram. Be ready to ſhow 'em up. (Exit, Footman. 
I can't tell, couſin, I believe we are equally concern'd : 
B 4 but 
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but if you continue your Humour, it won't be very enter- 

taining (I know ſhe'd fain be perſuaded to ſtay. 

: f (Aſide. 

Belin. ] ſhall oblige you, in leaving you to the full and 
free enjoyment of that converſation you admire. 

Enter BETTY, with Hoods and Looking-glaſs. 
Belin. Let me ſee ; hold the glaſs- Lard I look 
wretchedly to day. 

Aram. Betty, why don't you help my couſin ? 

Putting on her Hoods. 

Belin. Hold oft your fiſts, and ſee that he gets a chair 


with a high roof, or a very low ſeat Stay, come 


back here you Mrs. Fidget— Vou are ſo ready to 
go to the footmanʒãĩꝝ Here take em all again, my 
mind's chang'd, I won't go. 

(Exit Betty with the things. 

Aram. So, this I expected Vou won't oblige 
— then, couſin, and let me have all the company to my 

BET. 

Belin. No; upon deliberation, I have too much cha- 
rity to truſt you to your ſelf. The devil watches all op- 
portunities, and in this favourable diſpoſition of your 
mind, heav'n knows how far you may be tempted, I am 
tender of your reputation. 

Aram. I am oblig'd to you 
now, Belinda ? 

Belin. Not I, witneſs my heart, I ſtay out of pure af- 
fection. | 

Aram. In my conſcience I believe you. 

Enter BELLMOUR, VAINLOYE. 

Bell. So fortune be prais'd ! To find you both within, 

Lidies, is 


Aram. No miracle, I hope? 


but who's malicious 


Bell. Not o' your ſide, madam, I confeſs--But my tyrant 


there and I, are two buckets that can never come together. 
Belin. Nor are ever like Vet we often mect 


And claſh. 


Bell. How never like / marry H;-men forbid. But this 
it is to run ſo extravagantly in debt, I have laid out ſuch 
a world of love in your ſervice, that you think you can 
never be able to pay me all: ſo ſhun me for the ſame 
reaſon that you would a dun. 

| Belin. 


and 


then we are in great danger of being dull 
= muſick-maſter be not gone, I'll entertain you with a new 
ſong, which comes pretty near my own opinion of love 
and your Sex 
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Bielin. Ay, on my conſcience, and the moſt imperti- 
nent and troubleſome of duns A dun for money 
| 2 will be quiet, when he ſees his debtor has not where- 
3 withal But a dun for love is an eternal torment 
that never reſts __._— | 
4 Bell. Till he has created love where there was none, 


7 and then gets it for his pains. For importurity in love, 


like importunity at court, firſt creates it's own intereſt, 
and then purſues it for the favour. 

”* Aram. Favours that are got by impudence and im 

4 | tunity, are like diſcoveries from the rack, when the af. 
© flicted perſon, for his eaſe, ſometimes confeſſes ſecrets his 
heart knows nothing of. 

* Pain. I ſhouldratherthink favours ſo gain'd, to be due 

> rewards to indefatigable devotion———— For as love 


is a deity, he muſt be ſerv'd by pray'r. 


> Belin. O gad! would you would all pray to love then, 
* and let us alone. 

* Pain. Youare the temples of love, and *tis through 
2 you, our devotion mult be convey'd. 

Aram. Rather poor filly idols of your own making, 


3 which upon the leaſt diſpleaſure you forſake, and ſet up 


new Every man now, changes his miſtreſs and his 
religion, as his humour varies or his intereſt. 
=: P-Fain. O madam 
Aram. Nay come I find we are growing ſerious, and 
It my 


Who's there ? (Calls. 
4 Enter Footman. 
Is Mr. Gavot gone? 
Foot. Only to the next door, madam ; Til call him. 
[ Ext. 

Bell. Why, you won't hear me with patience. 
Aram. What's the matter couſin ? 
Bell. Nothing, madam, only 
> Belin. Prithee hold thy tongue--Lard, he has ſo pe- 

* ficr'd me with flames and tuff I think I ſhan't en- 
dure the fight of a fire this twelvemonth. 
Bell. Yet all can't melt that crucl frozen heart. 


B 5 Belin. 
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Belin. O gad J hate your hideous fancy You 
{aid that once b<fore--If you muſt talk impertinently, for 
heav'ns ſake let it be with variety ; don't come always 
like the devil, wrapt in flames I'll not hear a ſentence 
more that begins with an, I burn Or an, I beſeech you, 
madam. 


Bell. But tell me how you would be ador'd :I am 
very tractable. | 

Belin. Then know, I would be ador'd in ſilence. 

Bell. Humph, I thought fo, that you might have all 
the tall: to your ſelf you had better let me ſpeak; 
for if my thoughts fly to any pitch, I ſhall male villainous 
ons. 


— 
Belin. What will you get by that to make ſuch ſigns 
as I Won't underſtand ? 

Bei. Ay, but if I'm tongue ty'd, I muſt have all my 
actions free to-----quicken your apprehenſion-----and I 
gad let me tell you, my moſt prevailing argument is ex- 
preſſed in dumb ſnew. 

Enter Tufeck-Meofter. 

Aram. O am clad we ſhall have a ſong to divert the 

diſcourſæ.— Pray cblige us with the laſt new ſong. 


SONG. 
I. 


Thus to a ite, wnſentins Maid, 
Pear, ald, repenting Delia ſaid, 
H ould you long preſerve your Lover, 
Wauld you ſtill his Goddeſs reign, 
Newer let bim all diſcover, 
Never let him much obtain. 


II. 


Mer will admire, adore and dye, 
White exiſhing at your feet they He: 
But admitting ther embraces, 
IW akes em from the golden dream; 
Nothing's new beſides our faces, 
Every Weman is the ſame. 


an 
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Aram. So, how d'ye like the ſong gentlemen ? 

Bell. O very well perform'd----but I don't much ad- 
mire the words. 

Aram. I expected it there's too much truth in 
'em : If Mr. Gawot will walk with us in the garden, we'll 


have it once again---You may like it better at ſecond 


hearing. You'll bring my coulin. 

Bell. Faith, madam, I dare not ſpeak to her, but I'll 
make ſigns. 

[ Addreſſes Belinda in dumb ſpeæu. 

Belin. O fough, your dumb rhetorick is more ridicu- 
lous, than your talking impertinence ; as an ape is a much 
more troubleſome animal than a parrot. 

Aram. Ay, couſin and 'tis a ſign the creatures mimick 
nature well; for there are few men but do more lilly 
things than they ſay. x 

Bell. Well, I find my apiſhneſs has paid the ranſom for 
my ſpeech, and ſet it at liberty Tho', I confeſs, I could 
be well enough pleas'd to drive on a love bargain, in that 
filent manner----'twould fave a man a world of lying 
and {wearing at the year's end. Beſides I have had a little 
experience, that brings to my mind 

When wit and reaſon both have fail d to move, 

Kind Locks aud actions from ſucceſs, do prove, 

En ſilence may be eloquent in love. 


[ Exeunt Omncs, 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
The Street. 


SILVIA ard LUCY. 


vt. W ILL not come thin ? 


Lucy. Yes, yes, come, I warrant him, if 
you will go in, and be ready to receive him. 
. Silv, Why did you not tell me Whom mean 
you ? 
Lucy. Whom you ſhould mean, Heartzvell. 


Sik, 
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Silv. Senſeleſs creature, I meant my Vainlove. 

Lacy. You may as ſoon hope to recover your own 
maidenhead, as his love. Therefore e'en ſet your heart 
at reſt, and in the name of opportunity mind your own 
buſineſs. Strike Heartawell home before the bait's worn 
off the hook. Age will come. He nibbled fairly yeſter- 
day, and no doubt will be eager enough to day, to ſwal- 
low the temptation. 

Silv. Well, ſince there's no remedy—-Yet tell me 
For I would know, though to the anguiſh of my ſoul ; 
how did he refuſe ? Tell me how did he receive my 
letter, in anger or in ſcorn ? 

Lucy. Neither; but what was ten times worſe, with 
damn'd, ſenſeleſs indifference. By this light I could have 
ſpit in his face Receive it / why he receiv'd it, 
as I would one of your lovers that ſhould come empty 
handed; as a court lord does his mercer's bill, or a beg- 
ging dedication : he receiv'd it, as if't had been 
a letter from his wife. 

$:/v. What did he not read it? 

Lacy. Hum'd it over, gave you his reſpects, and ſaid, 
he would take time to peruſe it but then he was in 
haſte. ' 

Sikv. Reſpects, and peruſe it! He's gone, and Ara- 
minta has bewitch'd him from me————Oh how the 
name of rival fires my blood I could curſe em 
both. Eternal jealouſie attend her love; and diſappoint- 
ment meet his luſt. Oh that I could revenge the tor- 
ment he has caus'd Methinks I feel the woman 
2 within me, and vengeance kindles in the room of 
ove. | 

Lucy. I have that in my head may make miſchief. 

Silv. How, dear Lucy? 

Lucy. You know Araminta's diſſembled coyneſs has 
won, and keeps him hers 

Silv. Could we perſuade hin that ſhe loves another 

Lucy. No, you're out ; could we perſuade him, that 
ſhe dotes on him, himſelf ———— Contrive a kind letter 


as from, her, *twould diſguſt his nicety, and take away 
his ſtomach. W 
Silv. Impoſſible, twill never take. 
Lucy. Trouble not your head. Let me alone 
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1 I will inform my ſelf of what paſt between em to day, 
and about it ſtreight 
Hieartabell, who ſtands talking at the corner tis 
he 
dlreſs uplyour face in innocence and ſmiles ; and diſſemble 
the very want of difliimulation——— Vou know what 


Hold. I'm miſtaken, or that's 


go get you in madam, receive him pleaſantly, 


will take him. 
Silu. Tis as hard to counterfeit love, as it is to con- 


3 ceal it : But I'll do my weak endeavour, tho' I fear I have 


not art. 
Lucy. Hang art, madam, and truſt to nature for diſ- 
ſembling. 
Man was by nature woman's cully made: 
Ve, never are but by ourſelves betrayd. [ Exeunt. 
Enter HEARTWELL, VAINLOVE aud BELLMOUR 
following. 
Bell. Hiſt, hiſt, is not that Heartauell going to Silvia? 
Vain He's talking to himſelf, I think; prithee let's try 
if we can hear him. | 
Heart. Why whither in the devil's name am I going 
now? Hum Let me think Is not this 
$:tvia's houſe, the cave of that enchantreis, and which 
conſequently I ought to ſhun as I would infection? To 
enter here, 1s to put on the envenom'd ſhirt to run into 
the embraces of a fever, and in ſome raving fit, be led 
to plunge my ſelf into that more conſuming fire, a wo- 
man's arms. Ha! well recollected, I will recover my 
reaſon, and be gone. 
Bell. Now Venus forbid ! Vain. Hum — 
Heart. Well, why do you not move ? Feet do your office 
Not one inch ; no, foregad I'm caught 
There ſtands my north, and thither my needle points —-- 
Now could I curſe my ſelf, yet cannot repent. O thou 
delicious, damn'd, dear, deſtructive woman] S'death, how 
the young fellows will hoot me! I ſhall be the jeſt of the 
town: nay in two days, I expect to be chronicled in ditty, 
and ſung in woeful ballad, to the tune of the ſuperannua- 
ted maiden's comfort, or the batchelor's fall ; and upon 
the third, I ſhall be hang'd in effigie, paſted up for the ex- 
emplary ornament of neceſſary houſes and coblers ſtalls 
Death, I can't think on't Fl run into 
the danger to loſe the apprehenſion, [ Goes in. 
Pell. 
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Bell. A very certain remedy, probatum eff —. Ha, 
ha, ha, poor George thou art i'th' right, thou haſt ſold thy | bel 
ſelf to laughter; the ill-natur'd town will find the jeſt 


juſt where thou haſt loſt it. Ha, ha, how a' ſtruggled, in 


like an old lawyer, between two fees. 


Vain. Or a young wench, between pleaſure and repu- l 
tation. 


Bell. Or as you did to- day, when half afraid you ſnatch'd | t 


a kiſs from Araminta. 10 
Vain. She has made a quarrel on't. | © © 
Bell. Pauh, Women are only angry at ſuch offences, t 

to have the pleaſure of forgiving 'em. r 
Vain. And I love to have the pleaſure of making my 


peace ſhould not eſteem a pardon if too eaſily won. 
Bell. Thou doſt not know what thou wouldſt be at; 
whether thou wouldſt have her angry or pleas'd. Could'ſt 
thou be content to marry Aramzinta ? 1 
Vain. Cou'd you be content to go to heav'n ? 4 
Bell. Hum, not immediately, in my conſcience not 
heartily ! I'd do a little more good in my generation firſt, 
in order to deſerve it. 
Vain. Nor I to marry Araminta till I merit her. 5 
Bell. But how the devil doſt thou expect to get her, if 
ſhe never yield? i 
Vain. That's true; but I would þ 
Bell. Marry her without her conſent ; thou'rt a rid- 
dle beyond woman 


Enter SETTER. ; 

Truſty Setter what tidings ! how goes the Project? 

Setter. As all lewd projects do fir, where the devil 
prevents our endeavours with ſucceſs, 

Bell. A good hearing, Setter. F 

Vain. Well, I'll leave you with your engineer. [ Exit. 

Bell. And haſt thou provided neceflaries ? | 

Setter. All, all fir; the large ſanctified hat, and the 
little preciſe band, with a ſwinging long ſpiritual cloak, 
to cover carnal knavery not forgeting the black 
patch, Which tribulation Spintext wears as I am inform- 
ed upon one eye, as a penal mourning for the ogling 
offences of his vouth; and ſome ſay, with that eye 
he firſt diſcover'd ne frailty of his wife. 


Bell. 


not 5 


ſhall uſe the robes. 


ö ; two gentlemen I do moſt properly appertain 
one uſes me as his attendant, the other, being the better 
'2 acquainted with my parts, employs me as a pimp, why 
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Bell. Well, in this fanatick father's habit, will I con- 


feſs Lætitia. 


Setter. Rather prepare her for confeſſion, ſir, by help- 


ing her to ſin. 


Bell. Be at your maſter's lodging in the evening, I 
[Exit Bell. 
I wonder to which of theſe 


the 


Setter. J ſhall fir 


that's much the more honourable employment—-by all 


means follow one as my maſter, but the other fol- 
los me as his conductor. 


Enter Lucy. 
Lucy. There's the hang-dog his man—-I had a power 
over him in the reign of my miſtreſs, but he is too 


true a Valet de chambre not to affect his maſter's faults ; 


and conſequently is revolted from his allegiance. 

Setter. Undoubtedly tis impoſſible to be a pimp and not 
a man of parts. That is without being politick, diligent, 
ſecret, wary and ſo forth and to all this valiant as 
Hercules That is, paſſively valiant, and actively o- 
bedient. Ah! Setter, what a treaſure is here loſt for want 
of being known. 

Lucy. Here's ſome villainy a foot he's ſo thoughtful ; 
may be I may diſcover ſomething in my maſk Worthy 
fir, a word with ou. [ Puts on her Maſk. 

Setter. Why it I were known I might come to be a 
great man- 

Lucy. Not to interrupt your meditation 

Setter. And J ſhould not be the firſt that has procur'd 
his greatneſs by pimping. 

Lucy. Now poverty and the pox light upon thee, for 
a contemplative pimp. | 

Setter. Ha! what art, who thus maliciouſly haſt a- 


Setter. 
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Setter. Good words, damſel, or I ſhall-----But how * 


doſt thou know my maſter or me ? 
Lucy. Yes, I know both Maſter and man to be 
Setter. To be men perhaps? nay faith like enough? I 
often march in the rear of my maſter, and enter the 
breaches which he has made. 


Lucy. Ay, the breach of faith which he has begun: 


Thou traytor to thy lawful princeſs. 

Setter. Why how now! prithee who art? lay by that 
worldly face and produce your natural vizor. 

Lucy. No ſirrah, I'll keep it on to abuſe thee and leave 
thee without hopes of revenge. 

Setter. Oh! I begin to ſmoak ye, thou art ſome for- 
ſaken Abigal, we have dallied with heretofore-----and 


art come to tickle thy imagination with remembrance + 


of iniquity paſt, 


Lucy. No, thou pitiful flatterer of thy maſter's imper- . 
fections, thou maukin made up of the ſhreds and pair- 


ings of his ſuperfluous fopperies. 


Setter. Thou art thy miſtreſſes foul ſelf, compoſed of 9 


her ſullied iniquities and cloathing. 

Lucy. Hang thee---Beggar's. cur Thy maſter is but a 
mumper in love; lies canting at the gate, but never dares 
preſume to enter the houſe. 

Setter. Thou art the wicket to thy miſtreſſes gate, to 
be opened for all comers. In fine thou art the high road 
to thy miſtreſs, as a clap is to the pox. 

Lucy. Beaſt, filthy toad, I can hold no longer ; look 
and tremble. [ Uzmaſks. 

Setter. How, Mrs. Lucy ? 

Lucy. I wonder thou haſt the impudence to look me in 
the face. 

Setter. Adſbud who's in the fault, miſtreſs of mine ? who 
flung the firſt ſtone ? who undervalued my function? and 
who the devil could know you by inftin& ? 

Lucy. You could know my office by inſtinct, an be 
hang'd, which you have ſlander'd moſt abominably. It 
vexes me not what you ſaid of my perſon, but that my 
innocent calling ſhould be expos'd and ſcandaliz'd---I can- 
not bear 1t. | [Crics. 

Setter. Nay faith Lac I'm ſorry; I'll own my ſelf to 

| | blame, 
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blame, though we were both in fault as to our offices—— 


Come I'll make you any reparation. 


Lucy. Swear. 
Setter. I do ſwear to the utmoſt of my power. 
Lucy. To be brief then ; what is the reaſon your maſ- 


ter did not appear to-day according to the ſummons I 
brought him? | 


Setter. To anſwer you as briefly, he has a cauſe to be 


2 try'd in another court. 


Lucy. Come, tell me in plain terms, how forward he 


though he's 


is with Araminta. 


Setter. Too forward to be turn'd back 


a little in diſgrace at preſent about a kiſs which he forced. 
2 You and II Lucy can kiſs without all that. 


Lucy. Stand off. He's a precious jewel. 
Setter. And therefore you'd have him ſet in your La- 


| dy's Locket. | 


Lucy. Where is he now. 
Setter. He'll be in the Piazza preſently. 
Lucy, Remember to-day's behaviour. Let me ſee you 


with a penitent face. 


Setter. What, no token of amity, Lucy? you and I 


2 don't uſe to part with dry lips. 
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Lucy. No, no, avaunt I'll not be ſlabber'd and 
I'm not i'th' humour. [Ext, 


Setter. I' not quit you ſo.—Pll follow and put you 
[Exit after her. 


Enter Sir Jos Pu WiTTOL, BLurrs. 


Blute. And ſo out of your unwonted generoſity 
Sir Fo. And good nature, back; I am good natur'd 
and I car* help it. 
Bluffe. You have given him a note upon Fordlexvife 
for a hundred pound. 
Sir Fo, Ay, ay, poor fellow, he ventur'd fair for't. 
Bluffe. You have diſoblig'd me in it---for I have occa- 
ſion for the Money; and if you would look me in the 
face again and live, go and force him to re- deliver you 
the Note; goand bring it me hither. I'll ſtay here for you. 
Sir Fo. You may ſtay till the day of Judgment then, by 
the Lord Harry I know better things than to be run e 
e 
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the Guts for a hundred Pound why I gave that 
hundred pound for being ſav'd, and d'ye think, an there 
were no danger, I'll be ſo ungrateful to take it from the 
gentleman again. 

Bluff. Well, go to him from me —-Tell him, I ſay, 
he muſt refund - or Bilbo's the word, and ſlaughter will 
enſue if he refuſe, tell him-—but whiſper that 
tell him I'll pink his ſoul- but whiſper that 
ſoftly to him. 

Sir Fo. So ſoftly that he ſhall never hear on't I warrant 
You-—---why, what a devil's the matter, bully, are you 
mad ? or d'ye thinſt 'm mad? Agad for my part, I don't 
love to be the meſſenger of ill news; 'tis an ungrateful 
office- So tell him your ſelf. 

Bluff. By theſe Hilts I belive he frightened you into 
this Compoſition ; I believe you gave it him out of fear, 
pure paultry fear confeſs. 

Sir Jo. No, no, hang't I was' not afraid neither----tho? 
I confeſs he did in a manner ſnap me up-----yet I can't ſay 
that it was all together out of fear, but partly to prevent 
Miſchief-—-tor he was a deviliſh cholerick fellow: and if 
my choler had been up too, agad there would have been 
miſchief done that's flat. And yet I believeif you had 
been by, I would as ſoon have let him a' had a hundred of 
my teeth. Ads heart if he ſhould come juſt now when I'm 
angry, I'd tell him Mum. 


Enter SHARPER, BELLMOUR. 


Bell. Thou' rt a lucky rogue; there's your benefactor, 
you ought to return him thanks now you have receiy'd the 
favour. 

Sharp. Sir Teſeph your note was accepted, 
and the money paid at ſight: I'm come to return my 
thanks----- | 
1 Sir Fo. They won't be accepted, ſo readily as the bill, 
Sir. 

Bell. I doubt the knight repents, Tom -He looks like 
the knight of the ſorrowful face. x 

Sharp. This is a double generoſity- do mea kindneſs 


and refuſe my thanks------but I hope you are not offended 
that I offer'd 'em ? 


Sir Jo. 
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Sir 70. May be J am Sir, may be I am not Sir; may be 
I am both; what then? I hope, I may be offended 
without any offence to you Sir. 

Sharp. Hey dey ! Captain, what's the matter ? you can 
tell. 
Bluff. Mr. Sharper, the matter is plain Sir 7 9/eph 
has found out your trick, and does not care to be put upon, 
being a man of honour. 

Sharp. Trick, Sir? 

Sir Jo. Ay trick, Sir, and won't be put upon Sir, be- 
ing a man of Honour Sir, and ſo Sir! 

Sharp. Hearkee, Sir Foſeph a word with ye In conſi- 
deration of ſome favours lately receiv'd, I would not have 
you draw yourſelſ into a premunire, by truſting to that 
hgn of a man there that pot-gun charg'd with 
wind. | 

Sir 70. O Lord, O Lord, Captain, come juſtify your 
ſelf ----U"11 give him the lie if you'll ſtand to it. 

Sharp. Nay then I'll be before- hand with you take 
that Oaſe. [ Cuffs him. 
: Sir Fo. Captain, will you ſee this? won't you pink his 

ou). 

Bluf. Huſht, tis not ſo convenient now-----I ſhall find 
a time. | | 

Sharp. What do you mutter about a time, raſcal----you 
were the incendiary there's to put. you in mind of your 
time-----2 memorandum. [ Kicks him. 

Bluff. Oh this is your time Sir, you had beſt make vie 
on't 

Sharp. J Gad and ſo J will: there's again for you. 

| [ Kicks bi. 

Blu. You are obliging Sir, but this is too publick a place 
to thank you in: but in your ear, you are to be ſeen again? 

Sharp. Ay thou inimitable coward, and to be felt----As 
for Example. [ Kicks him. 

Bell. Ha, ha, ha, prithee come away, tis ſcandalous to 
kick this puppy, unleſs a man were cold and had no 
other way to get himſelf a heat. [ Ex Bell. Sharp. 

Bluff. Very well ——— Very fine but *tis 
no matter ——— — Is not this fine, Sir 7o/eph ? 

Sir Fo. Indiſterent, agad in my opinion, very indiffe- 


rent I'd rather go plain all my life, then wear 


ſuch Finery. Bluff. 


©) 
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Bluff. Death and hell to be affronted thus ! I'll die be- 
fore I'll ſuffer it. ( draws. 
Sir Fo. O Lord, his anger was not raiſed before 
Nay, dear captain, don't be in a paſſion now, he's gone 
Put up, put up, dear back; 'tis your Sir 7 o/ep/ 
begs ; come let me kiſs thee ; ſo, ſo, put up, put up. 
Bluff. By heav'n 'tis not to be put up. 
Sir Jo. What, Bully ? 
Bluff. The affront. 
Sir Jo. No agad, no more tis, for that's put up alrea- 
dy ; thy ſword I mean. 
Bluff. Well Sir Fo/eph, at your entreaty- But were not 
you my friend, abus'd, and cuff d and kickt? 
Putting up his feword. 
Sir Fo. Ay, ay, ſo were you too; no matter tis paſt. 
Bluff. By the immortal thunder of great guns, tis falſe 
He ſucks not vital air, who dares affirm it to 
this face. | | (Looks big, 
Sir Jo. To that face I grant you captain ----- No, no, 
I gant you Not to that face by the Lord Harry If 
you had put on your fighting face before, you had done 
his buſineſs ------- he durſt as ſoon have kiſt you, as kickt 
you to your face------But a man can no more help what's 
done behind his back, than what's ſaid ------- come we'll 
think no more of what's paſt. 
Bluff. Il call a council of war within, to conſider of 
my revenge to come, ( Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to Silvia's Lodgings. 


Enter HEARTWELL, SILVIA. 


8: N. 


I. 
As Amoret and Thyrſis Iay 
Melting the hours in gentle play; 
Joining Faces, mingling kiſſes, 
And exchanging harmleſs bliſſes : 
He trembling, cry d with eager haſte, 
O let me fred as well as taſte, 
1 die if Pm not wholy bleſt. 
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II. 
T he fearful nymph reply d---Forbear : 
J cannot, dare not, muſt not hear 
Deareſt Thyr/is, do not move me, 
Do not--do not---if you love me. 
O let me--ſtill the ſhepherd ſaid ; £ 
But while ſhe fond reſiſtance made, 


The haſty joy, in ſtruggling fled. 
. 


Vex' d at the pleaſure ſhe had miſt, 

She frown'd and bluſh'd, then figh'd and kift, 
And ſeem'd to moan in ſullen cooing 
The Jad Miſcarriage of their woning : 

But vain alas] were all her charms ; 

For Thyrſis deaf to love's alarms, 

Baffled and ſenſeleſs, tir'd her arms. 

After the Song a dance of Anticks. 

Silv. Indeed it is very fine--I could look upon'em all day. 

Heart. Well has this prevail'd for me ? and will you 
look upon me ? 

Sil. If you could ſing and dance ſo, I ſhould love to 
look upon you too. 

Heart. Why 'twas I ſung and danc'd ; I gave muſick 
to the voice, and life to their meaſures- ---look you here 
Silvia, | Pulling out a Purſe and chinking it.] here are ſongs 
and dances, poetry and muſfick-----hark ! how ſweetly one 
guinea rhymes to another · and how they dance to the 
muſick of their own chink. This buys all the other 
and this thou ſhalt have; this and all that I am worth for 
the purchaſe of thy love Say, is it mine then, ha? 
{peak ſyren----Oons why do I look on her? Yet I muſt 
-----ſpeak dear angel, devil, ſaint, witch; do not rack me 
with ſuſpence ? | 

Selv. Nay, don't ſtare at me ſo----you make mebluſh-.- 
I cannot look. 

Heart. Oh manhood, where art thou! What am I 
come to? a Woman's toy at theſe years! death, a beard- 
ed baby for a girl to dandle. O dotage, dotage ! that 
ever that noble paſſion Luſt, ſhould ebb to this degree 
no reflux of vigorous blood: but milky love ſupplies the 
empty channels, and prompts me to the ſoftneſs of a 
child---- a meer infant and would ſuck. Can you love me 
Silvia ſpeak. Silv. 
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Sadv. T dare not ſpeak till I believe you; and indeed 
I'm afraid to believe you yet. 

Heart. Death, how her innocence torments and pleaſes 
me ! ying, child, is indeed the art of love; and men are 
generally maſters in it; but I'm ſo newly entered; you 
cannot diſtruſt me of any ſkill in the treacherous myſte- 
ry Now by my ſoul I cannot lie, though it were 
to ſerve a friend or gain 4 miittreis. 

Silv. Muſt you lie then, it you ſay you love me? 

Heart. No no dear ignorance, thou beauteous change— 
ling ---- 1 tell thee I do love thee, and tell it for a truth, 
a naked truth which I am atham'd to diſcover. 

C/o. But love they ſay is a tender thing, that will 
ſmooth frowns, aud make calm an angry face; will fof- 
ten a rugged tem er, and make ill- humour'd people gocd : 
you look ready to fright one, and talk as it your paſſion 
were not love but anger. 

Heart. Tis both; for I am angry with my {elf, when 
I am pleaſs'd with you and a pox upon me for loving 
thee ſo well----vet 1 mutt on- tis a bearded arrow, and 
will more eaſily be thruſt forward than drawn back. 

Sify. Indeed if I were well aſſured you lov'd ; but how 
can I be well aftur'd ? | 

Heart. Take the ſymptoms-----and aſk all the Tyrants 
of thy ſex, it their fools are not known by this party co- 
loured livery ---- I am melancholy when theu art abſent, 
look like an aſs when thou art preſent, wake {or you 


when I ſhould fleep, and even dream of you when I am 


awake; ſigh much, drink little, eat leſs, court ſolitude, 
am grown very entertaining to my iclt, and (as I am in- 
tormed) very trouble{ome to every body elſe. If this be 
not love, it 15 madneſs, and then it is pardonable ---- nay 
yet a more certain ſign than all this, I give thee my 
money. 

Sityv, Ay, but that is no fgn, for they ſay gentlemen 
will give money to any naughty woman to come to be 
to them O Gemni, I hope you don't mean ſo----for I 
won't be a whore. 

Heart. The more is the pity. ( Hide. 

Sil. Nay, if you'll mary me you ſhould not come 
to bed to me ---- you have ſuch a beard, and would fo 
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rickle one. But do you intend to marry me ; 

Heart. That a fool ſhould aſk ſuch a malicious Queſ- 
tion! death, I ſhall be drawn in, before I know where 
Jam However, I find I am pretty ſure of her con- 
ſent, if I am put to it. ( Aide.) Marry you! no, no, Þll 
love you. 

$:1yv. Nay, but if you love me, you muſt marry me; 
v. hat, don't I know my father lov'd my mother, and 
vas married to Her; 

Heart. Ay, ay, in old days people-married where they 
lov'd ; but that faſhion 1s chang'd, child. 

Silv. Never tell me that, I know ' tis not chang'd, by 
my felt; for I love you, and would marry you. 

Heart. I'll have my beard ſhav'd, it ſnan't hurt thee, 
and we'll go to bed 

Silu. No, no, I'm not {uch a fool neither but I can 
keep my ſelf honeſt Here, I won't keep 
any thing that's yours, I hate you now (Threws the Pur/e.) 
and I'll never {ze you again, cauſe you'd have me naught. 

| ( Going. 

Heart. Damn her, let her go, and a good riddance 
Yet ſo much tenderneſs and Beauty and honeſty to- 
gether is a jewel ſtay Silvia! but then to marry 
Why every man plays the fool once in his life: But to 
marry, is playing the fool all one's life long. 

Siſv. What did you call me for? 

Heart. I'll give thee all I have; and thou ſhalt live with 
me in every thing ſo like my wite, the world ſhall believe 
it: Nay, thou ſhalt think fo thy ſelf Only let me 
not think ſo. 

Si. No, I'll die before I'll be your whore-—as wel} 
as I love you. 

Heart. afide. ) A woman, and ignorant, may be honeſt, 
when *tis out of obſtinacy and contradiction But 
d' death it is but a may-be, and upon ſcurvy terms---Wel!, 
tarewel then-- --if I can get out of ſight, I may get the 
better of my ſelf. | 

Sily, Well good buy. ( Turns and weeps. ) 

Heart. Ha! Nay come, we'll kiſs at parting. ( her.) 
By heav*n her kiſs is ſweeter than liberty I will marry 
thce.——— There thou haſt don't, all my reſolves melted 
in that kiſs once more. 


2 3 
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Silv. But when? 

Heart. I'm impatient till it be done; I will not give my 
ſelf liberty to think, leſt I ſhould: cool---I will about a 
licence ſtraight in the evening expect me One kiſ: 


more to confirm me mad; ſo (Exit. 


Silv. Ha, ha, ha, an old fox trapt. 
Enter Lucy. 


Bleſs me! you frighted me! I thought he had been come 
again, and had heard me. 

Lucy. Lord, madam, I met your lover in as much 
haſte, as if he had been going for a midwife. 

Silv. He's going for a parſon, girl, the forerunner of 
a midwife, ſome nine months hence. Well, I find dif- 
ſembling to our ſex is as natural as ſwimming to a Negro; 
we may depend upon our {kill to fave us at a plunge, tho 


till then we never make the experiment But how 
haſt thou ſucceeded ? 
Lucy. As you would wiſh Since there is no re- 


claiming Vainlove, I have found out a picque ſhe has taken 
at him, and have fram'd a letter, that makes her ſue for 
reconciliation firſt. I know that will do --- walk in and 
I'll ſhow it you. Come madam, you're like to have a 
happy time on't, both your love and anger fatisfied !------- 
All that can charm our ſex conſpire to pleaſe you. 

That woman ſure enjoys a bleſſed night, 

Wham love and vengeance both at once delight. 

( Exeunt. 
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S ACT IVY. SCENE TL 


3 T he Street. 


Enter BELLMOUR in Fanatick habit, SS r TER. 


BELLMOUR. 


6 3 I'S pretty near the hour. (Looking on his watch) well 
and how Setter, hz, does my Hypocriſy fit me. 

hz ? does it fit eaſy on me? | 

Sett. O moſt religiouſly well, Sir. 

Bell. I wonder why all our young fellows ſhould 

glory in an opinion of atheiſm, when they may be ſo 

much more conveniently lewd under the coverlet of reli- 


on. 

Sett, S'bud fir, away quickly, there's Fondlexwife juſt 
turn*d the corner, and's coming this way. 

Bell. Gads ſo, there he is, he muſt not ſee me. (Cæeunt. 


Enter FONDLEWIFE and BARNABY, 
Fond. I ſay, I will tarry at home. 


Bar. But, fir. 
Fond. Good lack I profeſs the ſpirit of contradiction 


. 
1 * 


hath poſſeſt the lad I ſay I will tarry at home Y arlel. 
Bar. I have done fir, then farewel 500 pound. 


Fond. Ha, how's that? Stay, ſtay, did you leave word 


2 ſay you with his wife ? with Comfort her ſelf. 


4 Bar. I did; and Comfort will fend Tribulation hither as 
ſoon as ever he comes home---I could have brought yeung 


Mr. Prig to have kept my miſtreſs company in the mean 


4 time; but you ay ———— 
Fond. How, how, ſay Farlet! I fay let him not come 


near my doors. I ſay, he is a wanton young Lewire, and 


pampereth himſelf up with dainties, that he may look 
lovely inthe eyes of women Sincerely I am afraid he 


T 4 hath already defiled the tabernacle of our ſiſter Comfort ; 
er C wh: 
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while her good huſband is deluded by his godly appearance 
I ſay, that even luſt doth ſparkle in his eyes, and glow 
upon his Cheeks, and that I would as ſoon truſt my wife 
with a lord's high-fed chaplain. 

Bar. Sir, the hour draws nigh—— And nothing will 
be done there till you come. 

Fond. And nothing can be done here till I g0——So 
that I'll tarry, d'ye ee. 

Bar. And run the hazard to loſe your affair fir ! 

Fond. Good lack, good lack I profeſs it is a very 
ſufficient vexation, for a man to have a handſome wife. 

Bar. Never, fir, but when the man is an inſufficient 
huſband. Tis then indeed, like the vanity of taking a 
fine houſe, and yet be forced to let lodgings to help to 
pay the rent. 

Fond. I profeſs a very apt compariſon, Varlet. Goin 
and bid my cocky come out to me, I will give her ſome 
inſtructions, I will reaſon with her before I go, (Exit Bar- 
naby.) and in the mean time, I will reaſon with my ſelf-- 
Tell me J/aac, why art thee jealous ? Why art thee diſtruſt- 
ful of the wife of thy boſom ? ---Becauſe ſhe's young and 
vigorous, and I'm old and impotent Then why 
didſt thee marry J/aac ?---Becauſe ſhe was beautiful and 
tempting, and becauſe I was obſtinate and doating ; ſo 
that my inclination was, and is ſtill, greater than my pow- 
er---And will not that which tempted thee, alſo tempt o- 
thers, who will tempt her aac ? Il fear it much-- 
But does not thy Wife love thee, nay doat upon thee ?--- 
Yes-- Why then !--- Ay, but to ſay truth, ſhe's fonder of 
me, than ſhe has reaſon to be ; and in the way of trade, 
we ſtill ſuſpe& the ſmootheſt dealers of the deepeſt de- 


ſigns And that ſhe has ſome deſigns deeper than thou 


canſt reach, th' haſt experimented 7/aac---but mum. 
Enter L=TIT1A. 


Let. J hope my deareſt jewel is not going to leave me- 
Are you Min? 


Ford. Wiſe.— Have you throughly conſidered how de- 


teſtable, how heinous, and how crying a ſin, the fin of 
adultery is? Have you weigh'd it I ſay ? For it is a very 


weighty ſin; and although it may lye heavy upon thee, |: 
; Ver 1. 
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yet thy huſband muſt alſo bear his part: For thy iniquity 
will fall upon his head. 


Let. Bleſs me, what means my dear ? 

Fond. Aſide.) J profeſs ſhe has an alluring eye ; I am 
doubtful, whether I ſhall truſt her, even with 7r:ib/ation 
himſelf ——— Speak, I ſay, have you conſidered, what 
it is to cuckold your huſband ? 

Let. Afide.) Im amazed: ſure he has diſcover'd no- 
thing Who has wrong'd me to my deareſt ? I 
hope my jewel does not think, that ever I had any ſuch 
thing in my head, or ever will have? 

Fond. No, no, I tell you I ſhall have it in my head 
You will have it ſome where elſe. 

Let. Afide.) I know not what to think. But I'm re- 
ſolv'd to find the meaning of it---Unkind dear! was it 
for this you ſent to call me:? is it not affliction enough that 
you are to leave me, but you mult ſtudy to encreaſe it by 
unjuſt ſuſpicions ? (Crying) Well---Well----You know 
my fondneſs, and you love to tyrannize-----Go on cre} 
man, do, triumph over my poor heart, while it holds; 
which cannot be long, with this uſage of yours----Bvt 
that's what you want---Well---You will have your ends 
ſoon---You will---Y ou will---Yes, it will break to ob- 
lige you, . (Sighs. 

Fond. Verily I fear I have carried the jeſt too far---Nay 


| lcok you now if ſhe does not weep----'tis the fondet! 
: fool---Nay, cocky, cocky, nay, dear cocky, don't cry, 
l was but in jeſt, I was not ifeck. 


+ 


> 
4 
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Let. Afide ) O then all's ſafe. I was terribly affrighted 
---My affliction is always your jeſt, barbarous man! Ol: 
that I ſhould love to this degree yet | 

Find. Nay, cocky. 

Let. No, no, you are weary of me, that's it--that's all, 
you would get another wite—another fond foc!, to breals 
her heart—--well be as cruel as you can to me, I'll pray 
for you; and when I am dead with grief, may you ha ve 
one that will love you as well as I have donc: I ſlall be 
contented to lie at peace in my cold grave—--funce it wi! 
pleaſe you. ( 5/ghs. 

Fond, Good lack, good lack, ſhe would melt a hcart of 
oak---I profeſs I can hold no longer -Nay dear cool: y. 
Iteck you'll break my heart Ifeck you will- See you 

C3 have 
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have made me weep made poor Nykin weep——Nay 
come kiſs, buſs poor Miin—and I won't leave thee —. 
I'll loſe all firſt. 

Let. Afid:) How! heav'n forbid! that will be car. 
rying the jeſt too far indeed 

Fond. Won't you kiſs Min? 

Let. Go naughty Mir you don't love me. 

Fond. Kiſs, Ks ifeck I do. 


Let. No you don't (She kiſſes him. 
Fond. What not love cocky ! f 
Let. No----h. ( Sighs. 


Fond. I profeſs I do love thee better than 500 pound 
And ſo thou ſhalt ſay, for I'll leave it to ſtay with thee. 

Let. No you ſhan't neglect your buſineſs for me No, 
indeed you ſant Min If you don't go, I'll think you 
have been dealous of me till. 

Fond. He, he, he, wilt thou poor fool? Then I will 
go, I won't be dealous—Poor cocky, kiſs Nykin, kiſs M- 
kin, ee, ee, ee Here will be the good man anon, to talk 
- cocky and teach her how a wife ought to behave her 

If. 

Let. (afidr) J hope to have one that will ſhow me how 
a huſband ought to behave himſelf. I ſhall be glad to learn 
to pleaſe my jewel ( Kiſs. 

Fond. That's my good dear — Come kiſs Min once 


more, 8 get you in 80 Get you in, get you 


in. 5, Dy 
Let. By, Nykin. 


Fond. By,, cocky. 
Let. By, Nyhin. (She goes in. 
Fond. By, cocky, by, by, (Exit. 


Enter VAINLOVE, SHARPER. 


Sharp. How ! Araminta loſt ! 
Vain. To confirm what I have ſaid, read this. 
| (Gives a Letter. 
Sharp. reads) Hum, zun And what then ap- 
pear'd a fault, upon refletion, ſeems only an effect of a too 


pe wwerful paſſion. I'm afraid 1 give too great a proof of my 3 


own at this time] am in diſorder for what ] have writ- 
len 5 
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ay f ten; but ſomething, I know not what, forced me. I only 
beg a favourable cenſure of this and your Araminta. 
Sharp. Loſt! pray heav'n thou haſt not loſt thy wits ; 


pere, here, ſhe's thy own man, ſign'd and ſeal'd too to 
| her mana delicious mellon, pure, and conſenting ripe, 
and only waits thy cutting up---She has been breeding 
love to thee all this while, and juſt now ſhe's deliver'd 
of it. 
MN. © Vain. "Tis an untimely fruit, and ſhe has miſcarried 


; of her love. 

* Sharp. Wilt thou never leave this d ill-natur'd 
 whimley, Frank? thou haſt a ſickly peeviſh appetite 
: only to chew love and cannot digeſt it. 

„ | Main. Yes, when I feed my ſelf---But I hate to be 
 cramm'd---by heav'n there's not a woman will give a 
man the pleaſure of a chaſe : My ſport is always balkt, or 
cut ſhort---I ſtumble over the game I would purſue. 


1 I is dull and unnatural to have a hare run full in the hounds 
mouth, and would diſtaſte the keeneſt hunter -I would 
er have overtaken, not have met my game. 

Sharp. However J hope you don't mean to forſake it ? 
mat will be but a kind of a mungril cur's trick. Well, 
1 are you for the mall? 

6 Vain. No, ſhe will be there this 3 


will go too And ſhe ſhall fee her error in--- 
u Sharp. In her choice I gad. But thou canſt not be ſo 
great a brute as to flight her. 

Vain. I ſhould diſappoint her if I did not---By her 
management I ſhou'd think ſhe expects it. 

All naturally fly what does purſue : 


£ 5 'Trs fit Men ſhou'd be coy when women wooe. 
[3 ( Exeunt. 
SCENE Changes to a Room in Fondlewife's Houſe. 
: A Servant introducing Bellmour in a Fanatick Habit, with 
3 a Patch upon one Eye, and a Book in his Hand. 
* Servant. 
5 +> 
a : Here's a chair, fir, if you pleaſe to repoſe your ſelf. 


Ry Pl — my miſtreſs, (Exit Servant. 
f 1 91 Bell. 
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Bell. Secure in my diſguiſe, I have out- fac'd ſuſpicion, 
and even dar'd difcovery---This cloak my ſanity, and 
truſty Scaron's novels my prayer-book---Methinks I am 
the very picture of Montyfar in the Hypocrites £Oh ! ſhe 
comes. 


Enter L=ET1T1A, 


So breaks Aurora through the werl of night,  T browing off 
Thus fly the clouds, divided by her light, his Cloak, 
And every eye receives a new-born fight. N Patch, &c. 

Let. Thus flrow'd <with bluſbes, like---Ah! heav'n de- 
fend me! Who's this (Dijcovering him ſtarts. 

Bell. Your lover. 

Let. Vainlwe's friend ! I know his face and he has 
betray'd me to him. (Aide. 

Bell. Vou are ſurpriſed. Did you not expect a lover, 
madam ? thoſe eyes ſhone kindly on my firſt appearance, 
tho' now they are o'er caſt 

Let. I may well be ſurpriſed at your perſon and impu- 


dence ; they are both new to me---You are not what your 


{rſt appearance promiſed: The piety of your habit was 
welcome, but not the hypocriſy. 

Bell. Rather the hypocriſy was welcome, but not the 
hypocrite. (Alide. 
0 Lat. Who are you, Sir ? You have miſtaken the houſe 

are. 

Bell. I have directions in my pocket, which agree 
with every thing but your unkindneſs. 

(Pulls out the Letter. 

Let. My letter! Baſe /ainlzve ! Then ' tis too late to 
diſtemble. ( Aſide. / 'Tis plain then you have miſtaken 
the perſon. (Going. 

Bell. It we part fo, I'm miſtaken- Hold, hold, ma- 
Cam----I confels 1 have run into an error. beg your 
pardon a thouſand times--W hat an eternal blockhead am 
I ! can you forgive me the diſorder J have put you into-- 
But it is a miſtake which any body might have made. 

Lit. What can this mean ! 'I is 11npoſhble he ſhould be 
wultaken after all this---A handſome fellow if he had not 
rarpriz'd me; methinks, now 1 look on him again, I 
#0vid not have him miſtaken. (e.) We are all liable 
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to miſtakes, Sir: If you own it to be ſo : there needs no 


ON 
farther apology. 
ind of Bell , Nich, madam, tis a pleaſant one, and worth 
* your hearing. Expecting a friend, laſt night, at his 
© | lodgings, till *twas late, my intimacy with him gave me 
the freedom of his bed; he not coming home all night, 
a letter was deliver'd to me by a ſervant, in the morn- 
ing ; upon the peruſal I found the contents ſo charming, 
that I could think of nothing all day, but putting 'em in 
"4 practice till juſt now, (the firſt time I ever look'd upon 
2 the ſuperſcription.) I am the moſt ſurpriz'd in the world 
to find it directed to Mr. Yainlowve. Gad, madam, I 
aſſc you a million of pardons, and will make you any 
nutisfaction. i 
Let. J am diſcover'd---And either Vainlove is not 
'S | | guilty, or he has handſomely excuſed him. (Alide. 
3 Bell. You appear concern'd, madam ? 
1 | Let. I hope you are a gentleman z---and ſince you are 
2 | privy to a weak womans failing, won't turn it to the 


prejudice of her reputation. You look as if you had 
| more honour. --- | | 

— Bell. And more love; or my face is a falſe witneſs, 
| and deſerves to be pillory*d.---No, by heav®n, I fwear--- 
| Let. Nay, don*t ſwear, if you*d have me believe you; 
bat promiſe--- 

Bell. Well, I promiſe---A promiſe is ſo cold--- Give 
me leave to ſwear---by thole eyes, thoſe killing eyes; by 
thoſe healing lips.---Oh ! preſs the ſoft charm cloſe to 
mine,---and ſeal em up for ever. ; 

E Let. Upon that condition. (He kiſſes her. 
13 Bell. Eternity was in that moment One more, upon 
any condition. 

2 Let. Nay now---I never {aw any thing ſo agreeably 


Mn ͤ 


impudent. a (Alide. 
Won't you cenſure me for this, now ?---but *tis to buy 


| your ſilence. (Ks. 
Oh, but what am I doing ! 

Bell. Doing! No tongue can expreſs it---not thy 
own; nor any thing but thy lips. I am faint with the 
exceſs of bliſs: Oh, for 3 lead me any whither, 
where I may lie down; quickly, for I'm afraid I ſhall 
have a fit. 

F C 4 Let. 
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Let. Bleſs me ! What fit ? 

Bell. Oh, a convulſion---I feel the ſymptoms. 

Let. Does it hold you long? I'm afraid to carry you 
into my chamber. 

Bell. Oh, No: Let me lie down upon the bed ; 


the fit will be ſoon over. | (Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to St. James's Park. 


ARAMINTA and BELINDA meeting. 


Belinda. 


L AR D, my dear: I am glad I have met with you--I 


have been at the E xchange ſince, and am ſo tir'd---- 

Aram. Why, what's the matter ? 

Belin. Oh the moſt inhuman, barbarous * 
coach! I am AL to a jelly Am I not horridly touz'd ! 

(Pulls out a Packet-Glaſs. 

Fran. Your head's a little out of order. 

Bell. A little! O frightful ! What a furious fiz I have ? 
O moſt rueful]! Ha, ha, ha: O gad, I hope no body will 
come this way, "ll 1 put my felf a little in repair 
Ah! my dear -I have ſeen ſuch unhewn crea- 
tures fince——— — Ha, ha, ha, I can't for my ſoul help 
thinking that I look juſt like one of 'em ood 
dear, pin this, and Ii! tell you Very well 
So, thank you my dear — But as 1 was telling you 
Piſh,. this is the untoward'it lock, ————- So, as I was 
telling ou —o d'ye like me now ? Hideous, 
ha ? Friglitſul fill ? Or how? 

Aram. No, no, you're very well as can be. 

Belin. And ſo But where did I leave off, my 
dear ? I wzs telling you 

Aram. You were about to tell me ſomething, child 
but you left off before you began. 

Belin. Oh! a moſt comical fght : A country ſquire, 
with the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came to 
Mrs. SaipawelPs ſhop, while I was there But oh 
gad! Two ſuch unlick'd cubs ! 

Aram, ] warrant, plump, cherry-cheek'd country "+ 

Bel, 
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Bell. Ay, O my conſcience, fat as barn-door-fow!l : 


But fo bedeck'd, you would have taken em for Friez/and 
bens, With their Feathers growing the wrong way ---O 
ſuch out-Jandiſh creatures! Such Tramontane, and foreign- 


ers to the faſhion, or any thing in practice! I had not 


| patience to behold — I undertook the modelling of one 


of their fronts, the more modern ſtructure. Þ-- 


Aram. Bleſs me, couſin ; why would you affront any 


body ſo? They might be gentlewomen of a very good 


| | family 


Belin. Of a very antient one, I dare ſwear, by their 


7? grefs—Afﬀront ! Pſhaw, how you're miſtaken ! The 


poor creature, I warrant, was as full of courtſies, as if 


I had been her godmother. The truth on't is, I did 


* endeavour to make her look like a Chriſtian--and ſhe was 


ſenſible of it; for ſhe thank'd me, and gave me two 


| apples, piping hot, out of her under-peticoat-Pocket-- 


PP 
= 


Ha, ha, ha: And t'other did ſo flare and gape-- I fancied 


ber like the front of her father's hall, her eyes were the 
two jut- windows, and her mouth the great door, moſt 
- hoſpitably kept open, for the entertainment of travelling 


flies. | 
Aram. So then you have been diverted. What did 


they buy? 


r atlas eee e e e 


Belin. Why the father brought a powder-horn, and an 
almanack, and a comb- caſe; the mother, a great fruz- 
tower, and a fat-amber-necklace ; the daughters only tore 
two pair of kid gloves, with trying 'em on 
Oh gad, here comes the fool that din'd at my lady Free- 
love's t' other day. 


Enter Sir JoSEPH and BLUFFE. 


Aram. May be he may not know us again. 

Belin. We'll put on our maſks to ſecure his ignorance. 
(They put on their Maſks. 

Sir Jo. Nay, gad, I'll pick up; I'm reſolved to make 


2 a night on't—————T'll goto alderman Fordlewife by aud 


by, and get fifty pieces more from him. Adflidikins, 


Bully, we'll wallow in wine and Women. Why, this 


lame Madera wine has made me as light as a graſhopper 
———— Hitt, hiſt, bully, doſi thou ſee thoſe tearers ? (S 
C5 Look 
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4 Look you what here is Toll loll dera - . 

| tell. toll A gad, t other glaſs of Madera, ang 

! I durſt have attack'd 'em in my own proper perſon, | * J 
without your help. LI 1 

| Bluffe. Come on then, knight But dy'e know | 

1 what to ſay to em? 

| Sir Jo. Say: Pooh, pox, I've enough to fay ——— | 

j never fear it that is, if I can but think on't: Truth 


is I have but a treacherous memory. l 
q Belin. O trighttul! Couſin, what ſhall I do ? The# 1,7 
things come toward us. L. 
; Aram. No matter ——— 1 ſee Fain{ve coming this | 
way—and, to confeſs my failing, I am willing to give him 
an opportunity of making his peace with me and 
to rid me of theſe coxcombs, when I ſeem oppreſt with * | 
'em, will be a fair one. 
Bluffe. Ladies, by theſe hilts you are well met. 
Aram, We are afraid not. 
Blufe, What ſays my pretty little knapſack carrier? 
| | (To Bellinda. | * 
Belin. O monſtrous filthy fellow! Good ſlovenry 
captain Huffe, Bluffe, (what's your hideous name?) be 
gone: You itink of brandy and tobacco, moſt Soldier- | 
like. Foh. (Spit. 
Sir Fo. Now am I ſlap-daſn down in the mouth, and 
have not one word to ſay! | ( Afede. 
Aram. I hope my fool has not confidence enough to 
be troubleſome. . 
Sir Jo. Hem! Pray, madam, which way's the wind? 
Aram. A pithy Queſtion Have you ſent your 
wits for a venture, fir, that you enquire ? | 
Sir 70. Nay, now I'm in I can prattle like 
a Magpye. Ad. 


# 4 A. Ht 


D eb e RT 


Enter SHARPER and VAINLOVE ata diflance. 


Belin, Dear Araminta, I'm tir'd, 

Aram. "Ts but pulling off our maſks, and obliging 
Vainkweto know us; I'll be rid of my fool by fair means 
Well, Sir Fe/eph, you ſhall ſee my face-- but be 

- I fee one that will be jealous * * 
| * * 


gone immediately 
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1 to find me in diſcourſe with you - Be diſcreet No 


/ | N 
and 
ſon, 


now | 


— 


ruth 


r 
ig) 


| reply, but away. ( Unmaſes. 


Sir Fo. The great fortune, that din'd at my lady Free- 


| love's! Sir Fo/eph, thou art a madman. Agad, I'm in 


love up to the ears. But I'll be diſcreet, and huſht. 


( Alide. 
Bluffe. Nay, by the world, I'll ſee your face. 
Belin. You ſhall. ( Unmaſe;. 


Sharp. Ladies, your humble ſervant. - - We were a- 


be ' fraid, you would not have given us leave to know you. 
Ele 
fund fools have the ſame advantage over a face ina maſk, 
| that a coward has, while the {word is in the ſcabbard — 


Aram. We thought to have been private. But we 


So were forc'd to draw in our own defence. 

Bluffe. My bloodriſes at that fellow : I can't ſtay where 
he is; and I muſt not draw in the park. 

( To Sir Joſeph. 

Sir Jo. I wiſh I durſt ſtay to let her know my lodging. 
_ ( E xeunt Sir Joleph and Blufte. 

Sharp. There is in true beauty, as in courage, ſome- 
what which narrow ſouls cannot dare to admire. And 
ſee, the owls are fled, as at the break of day. 

Belin. Very courtly. — I believe Mr. Vainlove has not 
rubb'd his eyes fince break of day neither, he looks as if 
he durſt not approach Nay,— come couſin, be friends 
with him I ſwear, he looks ſo very ſimple, ha, ha, ha, 
— Well, a lover in the ſtate of ſeparation from his miſ- 
treſs, is like a body without a ſoul. Mr. Vainlowve, ſhall 
I be bound for your good behavour for the future ? 

Vain. Now muſt I pretend ignorance equal to hers, 
of what ſhe knows as well as I. (4/de.) Men are apt to 
offend ('tis true) where they find moſt goodneſs to for- 
give------But, madam, I hope I ſhall prove of atemper, 
not to abuſe mercy, by committing new offences. 

Aram. So cold! | (Afede. 

Belin. 1 have broke the ice for you, Mr. Vainlove, 
and ſo I leave you. Come, Mr. Sharper, you and I will 
take a turn, and laugh at the vulgar--- both the great vul- 
gar and the ſmall-——_— Oh Gad! I have a great Pal- 
hon for Conv/zy.--- Don't you admire him? | 

Sharp. Oh madam ! He was our Engliſh Herace. 

Beliu. Ah ſo fine! ſo extremely fine ! fo. every thing 

Al. 
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in the world that I like. Oh lord, walk this 
way ---] fee a couple, I'll give you their hiſtory. 
(Ex. Bel. and Sharp. 

Vain. I find, madam, the formality of the law muſt 
be obſerv'd, tho? the penalty of it be diſpens'd with; and 
an offender muſt plead to his arraignment, tho' he have 
his pardon in his pocket. 

Aram. Tam amaz'd ; this inſolence exceeds the other; 

whoever has encourag'd you to this aſfurance----- 
preſuming upon the eaſineſs of my temper, has much de- 
ceiv'd you, and ſo you ſhall find. | 

Vain. Hey day! Which way now ? Here's fine doub- 
ling. l (Afaae. 

Aram. Baſe man! Was it not enough to affront me 
with your ſaucy paſſion? | 

Vain. You have given that paſſion a much kinder E- 
pithet than ſaucy, in another place. 

Aram. Another place ! Some villainous deſign to blaſt 
my honour But tho' thou hadſt all the treachery 
and malice of thy ſex, thou canſt not lay a blemiſh on my 

fame No, I have noterr'd in one favourable 
thought of mankind How time might have de- 
ceiv'd me in you, I know not ; my opinion was but young, 
and your early baſeneſs has prevented its growing to a 
wrong belief. Unworthy, and ungrateful ! be gone, 
and never ſee me more. 

Vain. Did I dream? or do I dream? ſhall I believe 
my eyes, or ears? the viſion is here ſtill Your paſ- 
fon, Madam, will admit of no farther reaſoning 
But here is a filent witneſs of your acquaintance m—_—_ 

( Takes out the letter, and offers it: She ſuatches it, 
and throws it away. 


Aram. There's poiſon in every thing you touch---bliſ- 
ters will follow. 


done 


Aram. Still myſtically ſenſeleſs and impudent : I find I 


muſt leave the place. 


Vain. No, madam, I'm gone- ſhe knows her name's 
to it, which ſhe will be unwilling to expoſe to the cenſure 


of the firſt finder. | (Exie. 


Aram 


Vain. That tongue, which denies what the hands have 


_— — yy 
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Aram. Woman's obſtinacy made me blind, to what 


voman s curioſity now tempts me to ſee. 


(Takes up the Letter, and Exit. 
Enter BELINDA, SHARPER. 


Bell. Nay, we have ſpared no body, I ſwear. Mr. 


| * Sharper, you're a pure man where did you get this excel- 


lent talent of railing ? 
Sharp. Faith, madam, the talent was born with me: 
I confeſs, I have taken care to improve it ; to qualify me 


for the ſociety of ladies. 


Bell. Nay, ſure railing is the beſt qualification in a 


woman's man. 


0 


acting etl Bb . 


Sharp. The ſecond beſt indeed I think. 
Enter Footman. 

Belin. How now Pace ? Where's my couſin ? 

Foot. She's not very well, madam, and has ſent to 
know if your ladyſhip would have the coach come a- 
gain for you? 

Belin. O lord, no, I'll 80 along with her. Come, 
Mr. Sharper. ( Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to a Chamber in Fondlewife's Houſe. 


Enter L=T1IT1A and Bali nobn, his Cloak, Hat, &c. 
lying looſe about the Chamber. 


BELLMOUR. 


ERE's no body, ner no noiſe ; 
but your fears. 

Let. I durſt have ſworn, I had heard my monſter's 
voice--- I ſwear I was heartily frighted Feel how 
my heart beats. 

Bell. Tis an alarm to love=———Come in again, 
and let us 

Fond. without. Cocky, cocky, where are you, cocky ? 
I'm come home. 

PF Let. Ah; there he is, make haſte, gather up your 
ings. 


Fond. Cocky, cocky, open the door. 


*twas nothing 


Bell. 


— — _ 
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Bell. Pox choak him, would his horns were in his 
throat. My patch, my 2 

{ Looking t, and gathering ub his things. 

Let. My jewel, art thou there? No matter for your 

patch You s'an't tum in, N iin 

chamber, quickly, quickly. You s'an't tum in. 


(Bell. ge in, | 


Fond. Nay, prithee dear, ifeck I'm in haſte. 

Let. Then I'll let you in. 
Enter Fondlewife and Sir Joſeph. 

Ford. Kiſs, dear I met the maſter of the Ship 


- 


by the way ———and I muſt have my papers of ac- 


counts out of your cabinet. 


Run into my | 


{ Opens the door. 


Let. Oh, I'm undone. | (Aldi. | 


Sir Fo. Pray, firſt let me have fifty pound, good al- 
derman, for I'm in haſte. 
Fond. A hundred has already been paid by your order, 
Fifty! I have the ſum ready in gold, in my cloſet. 
(Goes into his cloſet. 


Sir Jo. Agad. its a curious, fine, pretty, rogue; I'll 


ſptak to her Pray, madam, what news d'ye hear ? 
Let. Sir, I ſeldom ſtir abroad. | 
( Walks about in diſorder. 
Sir Jo. I wonder at that, madam, for tis moſt curi- 
ous fine weather. 
Let. Methinks, thas been very ill weather. 
Sir Fo. As you ſay, madam, *tis pretty bad weather, 
and has been ſo a great whule. 
| Enter Fondlewife. 
Fond. Here are fifty pieces in this purſe, Sir Fo/eph--- 
If you will tarry a moment, till I fetch my papers, I'll 
wait upon you down ſtairs. | 
Let. Ruin'd paſt redemption ! What ſhall I do-- Ha ! 
this fool may be of uſe. (Aide) Stand off, rude ruffian. 
Help me, my dear bleſs me! Why will you 
leave me alone with ſuch a ſatyr. 
( 4s Fond. is going into the chamber, fhr runs to Sir Jo. 
almoſ? 2 Ber him down, and cries out. 
Fond. Bleſs us! what's the matter ? what's the matter ? 
Let. Your back was no ſooner turn'd, but like a lion 
he came open mouth'd vpon me, and would have raviſh- 
ed a kiſs from me by main force. 


Sir 7o. 
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Sir Fo. O Lord! O terrible! Ha, ha, ha, is your 
wife mad, alderman ? 

Let. Oh! T am fick with the fright ; won't you take 
him out of my fight? 

Fond. Oh traytor ! I'm aſtoniſhed. O bloody mind- 
ed traytor ! 

Sir Fo. Hey day ! traytor your ſelf. by the 
lord Harry I was in the moſt danger of being raviſh'd, 
if you go to that. 

Fond. Oh, how the blaſphemons wretch ſwears ! Out 
of my houſe, thou ſon of the whore of Babylon; off- 
ſpring of Bell and the Dragon ———— Bleſs us! raviſh 
my wife] my Dinah! Oh Schechemite ! Be gone I fay. 

Sir Jo. Why, the devil's in the people, I think. Exit. 

Let. Oh! won't you follow, and ſee him out of doors, 
my dear ? | 

Fond. I'll ſhut the door, to ſecure him from coming 
back. Give me the key of your cabinet, cocky — ra- 
viſh my wife before my face l I warrant he is a papiſt in 
his heart, if not, at leaſt a Frenchman. 

Let. What can I do now! (Afge.) Oh! my Dear, I 
have been in ſuch a fright, that I forgot to tell you, poor 
Mr. Spintext has a fad fit of the cholick, and is forced 
to lie down upon our bed -----Yow'll diſturb him; I can 
tread ſoftlier. 

Fond. Alack poor man ----No, no ----you don't know 
the papers---I won't diſturb him; Give me the key. 
[She gives him the key, goes to the chamber door, and 

Heals aloud. 

Let. Tis no body but Mr. Fomdlewife, Mr. Spin- 
text, lie ſtill on your ſtomach, lying on your ſtomach 
will eaſe you of the cholick, 

Fond. Ay ay, lie ſtill, lie ſtill ; dont let me diſturb you. 

CS IN, 

Let. Sure when he does not ſee his face, he ME dil- 
cover him. Dear fortune help me but this once, and I'll 
never run in thy debt again But this opportunity 


is the devil. 
Fondlewife returns with Papers. 
Fond. Good lack! good lack ! ————1 profeſs the 
poor man is in great torment, he lies as flat Dear 


you ſhould heat a trencher, or a napkin--—--Where's De- 
borah ? 
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borah ? let her clap a warm thing to his ſtomach, or chafe 
it with a warm hand, rather than fail. What book's this? 
(Sees the book that Bellmour forgot. 


Let. Mr. Spintext's prayer. book, dear Pray 
heav'n it be a prayer-book. | Aide. 


Fond. Good man! I warrant he dropt it on purpoſe 
that you might take it up, and read ſome of the pious eja- 
culations. ( Taking up the book ) O bleſs me! O monſterous 
A prayer-book 3 Ay, this is the devil's Pater-nofter. 
Hold let me ſee ; The innocent adultery. 

Let. Misfortune! now all's ruin'd again. ( Aſide. 

Bell. (Peeping.) Damn'd chance! If I had gone a whore- 
ing with the Practiſe of Piety in my pocket, I had never 
been diſcover'd. 

Fond. Adultery, and innocent! O Lord! here's doct- 
rine ! ay, here's diſcipline ! 

Let. Dear husband, I'm amaz d: ſure it is a 
good book, and only tends to the 28 of ſin. 

Fond. Speculation ! No, no; ſomething went farther 
than ſpeculation when I was not to be let in-----where 1s 
this apocryphal elder ? ill ferret him. 

Let. I'm ſo diſtrafted, I can't think of a lye. ¶ Aide. 

Fondlewife ha/ling out Bellmour. 

Fond, Come out here, thou Annanias incarnate ---who, 
how now, who have you here ? 

Let. Ha | ( Shrieks as ſurprix'd. 

Fond. Oh, thou falacious woman! am I then brutified ? 
ay, I feel it here; I ſprout, I bud, I bloſſom, I am ripe- 
horn-mad. But who in the devil's name are you ? Mercy 
on me for ſwearing. But. 

Let. Oh, goodneſs keep us ! who's this? who are you? 
what are you ? 

Bell. Soh. | 

Let. In the name of the----oh ! good my dear, don't 
2 near it, I'm afraid *t's the devil; indeed it has hoofs, 

car. 

Fond. Indeed, and J have horns, dear. The devil, no, 
I'm afraid, tis the fleſh thou harlot. Dear, with the pox. 
Come Syren, ſpeak, conteſs, who is this reverend brawny 
palior ? 

Let. Indeed and indeed now my dear Ny4:/z----I never 
faw this wicked man before. 


Fond. 


* * 
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Fond. O, it is a man then, it ſeems. 
Let. Rather, ſure it is a wolt in the cloathing of a 


Fond. Thou art a devil in his proper cloathing, wo- 


| man's fleſh. What you know nothing of him, but his 
fleece here !---You don't love mutton ?--- you Magdalene 
h unconverted. 


Bell. Well, now I know my cue That is, very hon- 


: ourably to excuſe her, and "uy impudently accuſe my 
ſelf. [Aiide. 


Let. Why then, I wiſh I may never enter into the hea- 


| | ven of your embraces again, my dear, if ever I ſaw his 
face before? 


Fond. O lord! O ſtrange! I am in admiration of your 
impudence. Look at him a little better ; he is more mo- 


| deft, I warrant you than to deny it. Come, were you two 
never face to face before? Speak. 


Bell. Since all artifice is vain and I think my 


{elf obliged to ſpeak the truth in juſtice to your wife---No. 


Fond. Humph. 
Let. No, indeed dear. 
Fond. Nay I find you are both in a ftory ; that I muſt 


4 confeſs. But what----not to be cur'd of the cholick ? 
Don't you know your patient, Mrs 2aack? Oh, lie up- 


on your ſtomach ; lying upon your ſtomach will cure you 
of the cholick. Ah! I with he has not lain upon ro 


bodies ſtomach but his own. Anſwer me that 7exebe/ ? 


Let. Let the wicked man anſwer for himſelf; does he 


4 think that I have nothing to do but excuſe him; *tis 


enough, if I can clear my own Inocence to my own 


dear. 
Bell. By my troth, and ſo 'til have been a 


little too backward that's the truth on't. 


Fond. Come, fir, who are you, in the firſt place ? and 


what are you ? 


Bell. A whoremaſter. 
Fond. Very conciſe. 
Læt. O beaſtly, impudent creature 
Fond. Well fir, and what came you hither for? 
Bell. To lie with your wife. 
Fond. Good again ga very civil perſon this is, and 
believe ſpeaks truth. 
Let. 
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Let. Oh, inſupportable 1mpudence ! - iP 
Ford. Well, ſir, Pray be cover'd---and you have- 
Heh ! You have finiſh'd the matter? Heh? And I am, 9 
as I ſhould be, a ſort of a civil perquiſite to a whore- ma. 
ter, call'd a Cucto/d, Heh? is it not ſo? Come, I'm in. 90 
clining to believe every word you ſay. 2 
Bell. Why, faith I muſt confeſs, ſo I deſign'd you 
But, you were a little unlucky in coming ſo ſoon, ard | 
Hindred the making of your own fortune. | F 
Fond. Humph. Nay, if you mince the matter once, | 7 
and go back of your word, you are not the perſon I took 
you for. Come, come, go on boldly What, don't be 
aſham'd of your profeſſion Confeſs, confeſs, I ſhall | * 


— Wn a0” "5, 
—— 


love thee the better fort =I ſhall, ifeck 77 
What, doſt think I don't know how to behave my {e!t | | : 
in the employment of a cuckold, and have been three | 95 
years apprentice to matrimony ? Come, come, plain- | W 


dealing 1s a jewel. ix 
Bell. Well, ſince I ſee you are a good honeſt fellow, | . 
FI] confeſs the whole matter to thee. 
Fond. Oh, I am a very honeſt fellow---You never Jay 


with an honeſter man's wife in your life. 

Let. How my heart akes !. All my comfort lies in his | 
impudence, and heav'n be praiſed he has a conſiderable þ * 
portion. (Aide. . 

Bell. In ſhort then, I was informed of the opportunity of 
of your abſence, by my ſpy, (for faith, honeſt Vaac J | 1 
have a long time deſign'd thee this favour) I knew Spin- 
text was to come by your direction. But I laid a Þ © 
trap for him, and procured his habit; in which, I paſs'd Þ © 


upon your ſervants, and was conducted hither. I pre- 
tended a fit of the cholick, to excuſe my lying down up- | © 
on your bed; hoping that when ſhe heard of it, her good] 
nature would bring her to adminiſter remedies for my di- 
ſtemper.—Vou know what might have follow'd.----But | * | 
like an uncivil Perſon, you knock'd at the door, before | © 


your wife was come to me. 8 
Fond. Ha ! This is ryphal ; I may chuſe whethcr 

I will believe itor ck a : | | 
Bell. That you may, faith ; and I hope you won't | |. 

believe a word on't---But I cant help telling the truth, for 


Fond. | 


my life. 


Y 
| , 
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Ford. How ! wou'd not you have me believe you, ſay 


you ? 
0 „ Bell. No; for then you muſt of conſequence part with 
* * our wife, and there will be ſome hopes of having her 
f 2 the publick: then the encouragement of a ſeparate 
0. maintenance — 

ard | Fond. No, no; for that matter, when ſhe and 1 
1 9 Fart, ſhe'll carry her ſeparate maintenance about her. 
* | 3 Let. Ah, cruel dear, how can you be ſo barbarous ? 
took | You'll break my heart, if you talk of parting. (Cres. 
tbe | Fond. Ah, diſlembling vermin / 
hay þ Vell. How can'ſt thou be ſo cruel, 1/aac ? Thou haſt 
dhe heart of a mountain-tyger. By the faith of a ſincere 
7 fel ſinner, ſhe's innocent for me. Go to him, madam, fling 
hee | our ſnowy arms about his ſtubborn neck; bathe his re- 
lain. | Jentleſs face in your falt trickling tears. 80 a few ſoft 

words, and a kiſs, and the good man melts. See how 
TOE: kind nature works, and boils over in him. 
9 (She goes and hangs upon his Neck, and kiſſes him. 
Ly Bell. ies her Hand behind F ondlewiſe's back. 

4 Let. Indeeed, my dear, I was but juſt come down 
lis ſtairs, when you knock'd at the door; and the maid told 
able me Mr. Spintext was ill of the cholick upon our bed. 
7 men] t you ſpeak to me, cruel Mi Indeed PII die, if 
you don't. 

7 þ | 1 Fond. Ah! No, no, I cannot ſpeak my heart's ſo full--- 
i. | have been a tender huſband, a tender yoke-fellow ; you 
P know I have But thou haſt been a faithleſs Dalilab, and 
oy © the Philiftines have been upon thee. Heh / Art thou not 
re. þ vile and unclean, Heh ? Speak. [ Weeping. 
w. Ce. Noh. [Sog bing. 
F |; Ford. Oh, that I could believe thee ! 
I. Let. Oh, my heart will break. [Seeming to faint. 
ue | ford. Heh, how! No, ſtay, ſtay, I will believe thee, 
= I will -Pray bend her forward, ſir. 
1 Let. Oh! Oh! Where is my dear ? 
er Fend. Here, here; Ido believe thee. I won't be- 
lieve my own eyes. 
Hell. For my part, I am ſo charm'd with the love of 
\r | © Yourturtletoyou, that I'll go and ſolicit matrimony with 
> all my might and main. 
{ Ford, 
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Fond. Well, well, fir ; as long as I believe it, tis wel 1 


enough. No thanks to you, ſir, for her virtue. 
But, I'll ſhow you the way out of my houſe, if 4 


pleaſe. Come, my dear. Nay, I will believe Thee, 1 
do, ifeck. 


Bell. See the great bleſſing of an eaſy faith; opinion 


cannot err. . 
No huſband, by his wife, can be deceiv'd 
She ſtill is vertuous, if ſhe's fo believ'd. 


RET CME ©. 
The Street. 


Enter BELLMOUR in Fanatick Habit, and SET TER. 


BEL LMOUR. 


QETTER ! Well encounter'd. 

Setter. Joy of your return, fir. Have you made 
a good voyage? or have you brought your own lading 
back ; | 

Bell. No, I have brought nothing but ballaſt back--- 
made a delicious voyage Setter ; and might have rode at 
anchor in the port till this time, but the enemy ſurpriz'd 
us I would unrig. 

Setter, I attend you, fir. 

(Heartwell and Lucy appear at Silvia's Door. 

Bell. Ha ! is not that Heartauell at Sylva's door? Be gone 
quickly, Þ'll follow you: I would not be known (Exit. 
Setter) pox take 'em they ſtand juſt in my way. 

Heart. I'm impatient till it's done. 

Lucy. That may be, without troubling your ſelf to go 
again for your brother's chaplain. Don't you ſee that 
ſtalking form of godlineſs ? 

Heart. O pox ; he's a fanatick. 


Lucy. 


[Exeunt. | 
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ell © Lucy. An executioner qualified to do your buſineſs. He 
— | has been lawfully ordain'd. 
ou Heart. I'll pay him well, if you'll break the matter 
| I fo him. 
Lucy. T warrant you----Do you go and prepare your 
on | bride. [Ex. Heart. 
Bell. Humph. fits the wind there ?-----What a lucky 
rogue am I ! Oh, what ſport will be here, if I can per- 
'  ſuade this wench to ſecrecy ? 
it, Lucy. Sir : Reverend fir. 
Bell. Madam. [ Diſcovers himſelf. 
Lucy. Now, goodneſs have mercy upon me! Mr. Bell. 
: mour | is it you? 
Bell. Even I———— What doſt think? 
Lucy. Think! that I ſhould not believe my eyes, and 
that you are not what you ſeem to be. 
Bell. True. But to convince thee who I am, thou know'ſt 
my old token. [ K:es her. 
Lucy, Nay, Mr. Bellmour, O lard ! I believe you are 
a parſon in good earneſt, you kiſs ſo devoutly. 
Bell. Well, your buſineſs with me, Lucy? 
Lucy. J had none but through miſtake. 
Bell Which miſtake you muſt go through with, Lacy 
Come, I know the intrigue between Heartavell and 
your miſtreſs ; and you miſtook me for Tribulation Spin- 
» | text, to marry 'em Ha? Are not matters in this poſ- 
ture? Confeſs. Come I'll be faithful: 
I will ifai th. What diffide in me Lucy ? 
Lucy. Alas-a- day, you and Mr. Vainlove, between you, 
. | have ruin'd my poor miſtreſs: You have made a gap in 
ber Reputation; and can you blame her if ſhe ſtop it up 
with a Huſband? | 
Bell. Well, is it as I ſay? | 
Lucy. Well, it is then : But you'll be ſecret ? 
Bell. Phuh, ſecret, ay And — to be out of thy debt, 
Il truſt thee with another ſecret. Your Miſtreſs muſt 
not marry Heartabell Lucy. 
Lu. How! O Lord 
Bell. Nay, don't be in a Paſſion, Lucy :—T'll provide a 
| fitter Huſband for her. Come here's carneſt of 
my good intentions for thee too: Let this mollifie 
* (gives her money) Look you, Heartwell is my friend; and 
29 tho” 
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tho he be blind, I muſt not ſee him fall into. the ſnare, ar; 


unwittingly marry a whore. 

Lucy. Whore! I'd. have you to know, my miſtre; 
ſcorns 

Bell. Nay, nay: Look you, Lucy; there are whores Ll 
as good quality------But to the purpoſe, if you will give 
me leave to acquaint you with it. Do you carry on tl: 
miſtake of me: I'll marry 'em.----Nay, don't pauſe : 1; 
you do, I'II ſpoil all----I have ſome private reaſons fc 


what I do, which Þ'll tell you within.----In the mean time, | 


I promiſe-----and rely upon me,----to help your miſtreß 
to a husband: Nay, and thee too, Lacy.------Here's my 
hand, I will; with a freſh aſſurance. 
(Gives her more mont. 
Lucy. Ah the devil is not ſo cunning.----you know my 
eaſie Nature.----Well, for once I'll venture to ſerve you; 
but if you do deceive me, the curſe of all kind, tender. 
hearted women light upon you. 
Bell. That's as much as to ſay, The-pox take me 
well lead on. (Exeun:. 


Enter VA1NLOVE, SHARPER and SETTER. 


arp. Juſt now, ſay you, gonein with Lucy ? 


| 5g I ſaw him, ſir; and ſtood at the corner where : 


you found me, and overheard all they ſaid. Mr. Bellmour 
15 to marry 'em. 

Sharp. Ha ha, twill be a pleaſant cheat — [11 plague 
Heartwell when I ſee him. Prithy Frazk, let's teaze him; 
make him fret till he foam at the mouth, and diſgorge 


his matrimonial oath with intereſt come, thou'rt 10 
muſty 
Sett. to Sharper. ) Sir, a word with you. 


( Whiſpers him. 
Vain. Sharper {wears, ſhe has forſworn the letter 
I'm ſure he tells me truth ; but J am not ſure ſhe told 
him truth : ---- Yet ſhe was unaffectediy concern'd, he ſays, 
and often bluſt'd with anger and ſurprize : ------ and fo l 
remember in the park. She had reaſon, if I wrorg 
her. begin to doubt. 
Sharp. Say'ſt thou ſo ! 
Sett. 'This afternoon, fir, about an YEW before my 
maſter received the letter. 
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4 Sharp. In my conſcience like enough. ' 
Fett. Ay, I know her, fir; at leaſt, Pm ſure I can ſiſh 
out of her. She's the very ſluce ta her lady's: ſecrets. 


+--'Tis but ſetting her mill a going, and I can drein her of 


em all. , 

* Sharp. Here, Frank, your blood-hound has made out 
the fault: This letter that ſo ſticks in thy maw, is coun- 
terfeit ; only a trick of Siluia, in revenge, contriv'd by 
"Lucy. . 
Pain. Ha! it has a colour but how do you know 
It, firrah ? 

Sett. I do ſuſpe& as much becauſe why, fir, ſhe was 
pumping me about how your worſhip's affairs ſtood to- 
wards madam Araminta. As when you had ſeen her laſt, 
when you were to ſee her next; and, where you were 
to be found at that time; and ſuch like. 

ain. And where did you tell her ? 


Felt. In the Piaxza. 
Vain. There I receiv'd the letter 


it muſt be ſo---- 


And why did you not find me out, to tell me this before, 
ſot? 


Set. J was pimping for Mr. Bellnour. 
Sharp. You were well employ'd-----I think there is no 


obection to the excuſe. 


Vain. Pox o my ſawcy credulity-----If I have loſt her 
| deſerve it. But if confeſſion and repentance be of 


force, I'll win her, or weary her into a forgiveneſs. Exit. 


Sharp. Methinks I long to ſee Be/lmour come forth. 
Enter BELLMOUR, 
Sett. Talk of the devil See where he comes. 
Sharp. Hugging himſelf in his proſperous miſchief —.. 
No real fanatick can look better pleas'd after a ſucceſsful 


| ſermon of ſedition. 


Bell. Sharper | Fortifie thy ſpleen : ſuch a jeſt / Speak 


when thou art ready. 


Sharp. Now were Till-natur'd, would I utterly dil- 


- 2ppoint thy mirth : Hear thee tell thy mighty jeſt, with 
as much gravity as a biſhop hears venereal cauſes in his ſpi- 
- 1112a]l court: Not ſo much as wrinkle my face with one 
mile; but let thee look ſimply and laugh by thy elf. 


Bell. Pihaw, No: I have a better opinion of thy wit 
Gad, I dche thee : 


Sharp. 
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Sharp. Were it not lols of time, you ſhould make the | d'ye 
experiment. But honeſt Setter here over-heard you with 
Lucy, and has told me all. I 

Bell. Nay, then I thank thee for not putting me out of | in 
countenance. But to tell you ſomething you don't know 
— I got an opportunity, after I had married em, off 
diſcovering the cheat to Sy/via. She took it at firſt, ay 8 
another woman would the like diſappointment ; but my as i 


E. 
— 


ee to make her amends quickly with another cap 
uſband, ſomewhat pacify'd her. 2 . 

Sharp. But how the devil do you think to acquit your f 
ſelf of your promiſe ? will you marry her your ſelf ? 8 


Bell. I have no ſuch intentions at preſent — Prithee, 
wilt thou think a little for me? I am ſure the ingenious 8 


Mr. Setter will aſſiſt. of! 
Sett. O lord, Sir ! ES < 
Bell. T'll leave him with you, and go ſhift my habit. wei 

(Exit, | Va. 

| 

Enter Sir JosEPH and BLUFFE. let 

nt 

Sharp. Heh ! Sure fortune has ſent this fool hither on þ wit 
purpoſe. Setter ſtand cloſe ; ſeem not to obſerve 'em; | 
and , hark Ye. ( whiſpers, | per 
Bluff. Fear him not am prepar'd for him now; 


and he ſhall find he might have ſafer rous'd a ſleeping ly- | fr 


on. 
Sir 70. Huſh, huſh: Don't you ſee him? KK 
Bluff. Shew him to me. Where is he? | 4 
Sir Jo. Nay, don't ſpeak fo loud don't jet | 
as I did a little while ago Look yonder 
Agad, if he ſhould hear the lion roar, he'd cudgel him 
into an aſs, and his primitive braying. Don't you remem- | | + 
ber the ſtory in Z/ep's Fables, Bully? Agad there are Þ 0 
good morals to be pickt out of Z/op's Fables, let me tell the 
you that ; and Reynard the Fox too. 1 
Bluff. Damn your morals. »- 
Sir Jo. Prithee don't ſpeak ſo loud. W 
Bluff. Damn your morals : I muſt revenge th' affront Þ 4! 
done to my honour. (In a low Voice. for 
Sir Fo. Ay; do, do, captain, if you think fitting Þ P® 
You may diſpoſe of your own fleſh as you thinſt fitting n 


— 


let's hearken. A-gad this muſt be I--- 
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d'ye ſee: But by the lord Harry, I'll leave you. 


(Stealing awvay upon his Tiptoes. 
Bluff. Prodigious ! What will you forſake your friend 
in his extremity ! You can't in honour refuſe to carry 
him a challenge. | | 
( Almoſt whiſpering and treading foftly after him. 
Sir Fo. Prithee, what do you ſee in my face, that looks 
as if I would carry a challenge ? honour is your province, 
captain; take it All the world know me to be a 
a Loight and a man of worſhip. 
Sett. I warrant you fir, I'm inſtructed. | 
Sharp. Impoſſible! Araminta take a liking to a fool ! 
| ( Aloud. 
Sert. Her head runs on nothing elſe, nor ſhe can talk 
of nothing elſe. | 
Sharp. I know ſhe commended him all the while we 
were in the park ; but I thought it had been only to make 
Fainlove jealous. 


Sir To. How's this! good bully, hold your breath, and 


Sharp. Death, it can't be An oaf an ideot, a 


wittal! 

= Fo. Ay, now it's out; 'tis I my own individual 

on. 

Sharp. A wretch that has flown for ſhelter to the loweſt 
ſhrub of mankind, and ſeeks protection from a blaſted 
coward. 

Sir Fo. That's you, Bu!ly, back. 

; (Bluffe frowns upon Sir Jo. 

Sharp. She has given Vainlove her promiſe to marry 


him before to-morrow morning. Has ſhe not? 
(To Setter. 


3 Lett. She has Sir — I have it in Charge 
to attend her all this Evening in order to conduct her to 
the Place appointed. 


Sharp. Well, I'll go and inform your maſter ; and do 


you preſs her to make all the haſte imaginable. (Ex, 


Sett. Were I a rogue now, what a noble prize could I 


diſpoſe of ! a goodly pinnace, richly laden, and to launch 
forth under my auſpicious Convoy. Twelve thouſard 
pound, and all her rigzing; beſides what lies conceal'd 
under hatches. 


8 f . . 
Ha! all this committed to my 


Yor. I. © Be care ! 
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care !—— Avaunt temptation--- Setter, ſnew thy ſelf | 
a perſon of worth; be true to thy truſt, and be reputed 
honeſt. Reputed honeſt! hum: is that all? Ay: For 
to he honeſt is nothing; the reputation of it is all. Repu. 
tation ! what have ſuch poor rogues as I to do with repu. 
tation? 'tis above us; and for men of quality, they are a. 
bove it; ſo that Reputation is e'en as fooliſh a thing as ho. | 
neſty. And for my part, if I meet fir Teſeph with a purſ: 
of geld in his hand, I'll diſpoſe of mine to the beſtadvantage. 

Sir 7o, Heh, heh, heh : Here tis for you, i'fait) | 
Mr. Setter, Nay, I'll take you at your word. | 


( Chinking @ purſe. | 


9. Sir Jaſeph and the captain too ! undone ! undone, 
I'm urdone, my maſter's undone, my lady's undone, * and 
all the buſineſs is undone, 


Sir 70. No no, never fear, man, the lady's bufſineſ; | 
come Mr. Setter, I have over-} 


fall be done. What 


heard all, and to ſpcalt, is but loſs of time; but if there be 
occaſien let theſe worthy gentlemen intercede for me. 


(Gives him Gold. 


Set. O Lord, fir, what d'ye mean; corrupt my ho- 


neſty They have indeed very perſwading faces. But 


Sir Fo. Tis too little, there's more, man. There, take 
No]. | 


all 


with vou 


Sir 7c. And how, and how, good Setter, did the little | 


rogue look, when ſhe talk'd of Sir Fo/eph ? did not he: 
cyes twinkle, and her mouth water? Did not ſhe pull ur 
her little bubies ? And. —agad, I'm ſo overjoy'd — And 
Rroke down her belly; and then ſlept aſide to tie her gar- 


ter, when ſhe was thinking of her love? Heh, Setter. 


Sett. Oh, yes fir. 

Sir 79. How now, bully ? what, melancholy becauſe 
I'm in the ladies favour ? No matter, I'll make your 
peace -I know they were a little ſmart upon you 
But I warrant PII bring you into the ladies good graces. 

Bluff. Pſhaw, I have petitions to ſhow, from otllier 
gueſs-toys than ſhe. Look here: theſe were ſent me this 


morning There, read, (Shcwus letters) that —that': 


a (crawl of quality. Here, here's from a c2unteſs too. 
Hum 


Sett. Well, Sir Jaſeph you have ſuch a winning way | 


* Eg "yp 


Hum 
' ſhe ſent it me by her Husband— But here, both theſe are 
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No, hold. — that's from a knight's wife, 


from perſons of great quality. 

Sir Jo. They are either from perſons of great quality 
or no quality at all, tis ſuch a damn'd ugly hand. 

( While Sir Joſeph reads, Bluff whiſpers Setter. 

Setz. Captain, I would do any thing to ſerve you; but 
this is ſo difficult 

Bluff. Not at all. Don't I know him ? 

ett. You'll remember the conditions? 

Bluff. I'll giv't you under my hand—In the mean time 
here's earneſt, (Gives him money.) Come, knight; 
I'm capitulating with Mr. Setter for you. 

Sir Fo. Ah, honeſt Setter; Sirrah I'll give thee 
any thing but a night's lodging. ( Exeunt. 


Enter SHAPER and HEARTWELL. 


Sharp. Nay, pr'ythee leave railing, and come along 
with me: may be ſhe mayn't be within. "T'is but to 
yond corner-houſe. 

Heart. Whither ? whither ? which corner-houſe ? 

Sharp. Why, there. The two white poſts. 

Heart. And who would you viſit there, ſay you? Oons, 
how my heart akes. | 

Sharp. P'ſhaw, thou'rt ſo troubleſome and inquiſitive - 
why, I tell you: *tis a young creature that Vainlome de- 
bauch'd, and has forſaken. Did you never hear Bellmour 
chide him about Silvia. | 

Heart. Death and hell, and marriage! my Wife 

(Aide. 


Sharp. Why, thou art as muſty as a new- married man, 


that had found his wife knowing tae firlt night. 


Heart. Hell, and the devil ! does he know it ? Bat, 
hold ; ————- If he ſhould not, I were a fool to diſco- 
ver it— I'll diſſemble and try him (Aſide) Ha, ha, ha. 
ny, Jom; is that ſuch an occaſion of melancluoly ? Is 


it ſuch an uncommon milchief ? 


Sharp. No, faith; I believe not —<——— few women, 


but have their year of probation, before they are cloiler- 


ed in their narrow joys of wedlock. But prithce come 
9 2 alone 
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along with me, or I'll go and have the lady to my ſelt 
B'w'y George. ( Going. 
Heart. O torture! how he racks and tears me? 


Death! ſhall I own my ſhame, or wittingly let him go and | 


whore my wife? No, that's inſupportable 
Sharper. 
Sharp. How now ? 
Heart. Oh I am married. 
Sharp. Now hold ſpleen. Marry'd ! 
Heart. Certainly, irrecoverably married. 
Sharp. Heav'n forbid, man. How long. 


oh, 


Heart. Oh, an age, an age: I have been married theſe | 


two hours. 

Sharp. My old batchelor married ! That were a jeſt. 
Ha, ha, ha 

Heart. Death : d'ye mock me ? heark-ye : if either 
you eſteem my friendſhip, or your own ſafety 
come not near that houſe that corner-houſe 
that hot brothel. Aſk no queſtions. ( Exit. 

Sharp. Mad by this light. 

Thus grief fill treads upon the Heels of Pleaſure, 

Marry'd in haſte, we may repent at Leiſure. 


SETTER Entering. 


Sett. Some by experience find theſe words miſplac'd : 
At leiſure married, they repent in haſte. 
As I ſuppoſe my maſter Heartavell. 

Sharp Here, again, in Mercury! 

Sett. Sublimate, if you pleaſe, fir: I think my atchive- 
ments do deferve the Epithet Mercury was a pimp too; 
but tho' I bluſh to own it at this time, I muſt conteſs I 
am ſomewhat fall'n from the dignity of my function; and 
do conde:cend to be ſcandalouſly employ'd in the promo- 


tion of vulgar matrimony. 


Sharp. As how, dear dextrous pimp ? 

Set. Why, to be brief, for I have weighty aſſairs depen- 
ding: Our ftratagem ſucceeded as you intended Bluf/e 
turns arrant traytor ; bribes me to make a private con- 
veyance of the lady to him, and put a ſham ſettlement 
upon fir Fofeph. 

Sharp. O Rogue! well, but I hope 


Set. 


er 


|; 
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Sett. No, no; never fear me, fir I privately in” 
form'd the knight of the treachery ; who has agreed 
ſeemingly to be cheated, that the captain may be ſo in 
reality. 

Sharp. Where's the bride ? 

Sett. Shifting cloaths for the purpoſe at a friend's houſe 
of mine. Here's company coming, if you'll walk this 
way, fir, I'll tell you. ( E xeunt. 


Enter Bellmour, belinda, Araminta, and Vainlove. 


Vain. Oh, 'twas frenzy all: Cannot you forgive it? 
Men in madneſs have a title to your pity. 

(To Araminta. 

Aram. Which they forfeit when they are reſtor'd 
to their ſenſes. | 

Vain. I am not preſuming beyond a pardon. 

Aram. You who could reproach me with one counter- 
feit, how infolent would a real pardon make you ? But 
there*s no need to forgive what is not worth my anger. 

Belin. O my conſcience, I cou'd find in my heart, to 
marry thee, purely to get rid of thee At leait, thou art 
o troubleſome a lover, there's hope thou'lt make a more 
than ordinary quiet huſband (Jo Bellmour. 

Bell. Say you fo; ——>——Is that a maxim among ye? 

Belin. Yes: You fluttering men of the mode have 
made marriage a meer French dith. 

Bell. I hope there's no French ſawce. ( Hide. 

Belin. You are ſo curious in the preparation, that is, 
your courtſhip, one would think you ineant a noble en- 
tertainment : — But when we come to feed, tis all froth, 
and poor, but in ſhow. Nay, often, only remains, 
which have been, I know not how many times warm'd 
for other company, and at laſt ſerv'd up cold to the wife. 

Bell. That were a miſerable wretch, indeed, who 
cou'd not afford one warm diſh for the wife of his boiom 
hut you timorous virgins, form a dreadful chi- 
mera of a huſband, as of a creature contrary to that 
loft, humble, pliant, eaſie thing, a lover; ſo gueſs at 
plagues in matrimony, in oppoſition to the pleaſures of 


courtſhip. Alas courtſhip to Marriage, is but as the 
F D i muſick 
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muſick in the play-houſe, till the curtain's drawn; but 

that once up, then opens the ſcene of pleaſure. | 
Belin. Oh, foh no: Rather, courtſhip to marri. 

age, is a very Witty prologue to a very dull play. 


Euter SHARPER, 


Sharp. Hiſt, — Bellmour: If you'll bring the ladies, 
make haſte to Silvia's lodgings, before Heartwell has 
fretted himſelf out of breath. —I'm in haſte now, but 
I' come in at the cataſtrophe. Exit. 

Bell. You have an Opportunity now, madam, to re- 
venge yourſelf upon Heartavell, for affronting your ſquir- 
rel. { To Belinda. 

Belin. O the filthy rude beaſt. 

Aram. Tis a laſting quarrel: I think he has never 
been at our houſe ſince. 

Bell. But give your ſelves the trouble to walk toth at | 
corner-houſe, and [I'll tell you by the way what may 
divert and ſurprize you. ( Exennt. 


SCENE Changes to SiLVIA's Lodgings 


Enter HEARTWELL and Boy 


Heart. Gore forth, ſay you, with her maid ? 


Boy. There was a man too that fetch'd 'em out. 
Setter I think they call'd him. 


Heart. Soh, —'That precious pimp too. Damn'd, 


. 


damn'd ſtrumpet ! Cou'd ſhe not contain her ſelf en ler 


wedding day! Not hold out till night! Teave me. 
Exit Boy. 
O curſed ſtate! How wide we err, when apprehenſi c 
of the load of life, We hope to find 7 
That help which nature meant in woman-kind, E 
To man that ſupplemental {elf deſign'd: \ 
But proves a burning cauſtick when apply'd ; 0 | 


And Adam, ſure, cou'd with more eaſe abide 
The bone when broken, than when made a bride. 


Euter | 


but 
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Enter Bellmour, Belinda, Vainlove, Araminta. 


Bell. Now George, what rhyming ! I thought the chimes 
of verſe were paſt, when once the doleful marriage knell 
was rung. 

Heart. Shame and confuſion. I am expos'd. 

(Vainlove and Araminta ralf apart. 

Helin. Joy, joy Mr. bridegroom; I give you joy, ſir. 

Heart. *T1s not in thy nature to give me joy ———— A 
woman can as ſoon give immortality. 

Belin. Ha, ha, ha, O gad, men grow ſuch clowns 
when they are married. 

Beil. That they are fit for no company but their wives, 

Belin. Nor for them neither, in a little time — I ſwear, 
at the montn's end, you ſhall hardly ſind a married man, 
that will do a civil thing to his wife, or ſay a civil thing to 
any body elſe. Ze/u! how he looks already. Ha, ha, ha, 

Bell. Ha, ha, ha. 

Heart. Death, am I made your laughing-ſtock ? For 
you, fir, I ſhall finda time; but take off your waſp here, 
or the clown may grow boiſtrous, I have a fly flap. | 

Belin. You have occaſion for't, your wite has been 
blown upon. | 

Bell. That's home. 

Heart. Not fiends or furies could have added to my 
vexation, or any thing, but another woman — You've 
wrack'd my patience ; be gone, or b 


Bell. Hold, hold. What the devil, thou wilt not draw 


upon a woman. | 


Vain. What's the matter ? 

Aram. Bleſs me! What have you done to him? 

Belin. Only touch'd a gall'd beaſt till he winch'd. 

Vain. Bellmour, Give it over; you vex him too much; 
tis all ſerious to him. | 

Belin. Nay, I ſwear, I begin to pity him my ſelf. 

Heart. Damn your pity. —-But let me be calm a little 


E How have I deſerv'd this of you? Any of ye; ir, 
have J impair'd the honour of your houſe ? promis'd your 


lifter marriage, and whor'd her ? Wherein have I injur'd 
you? Did I bring a phyſician to your tather when he lay 
expiring, and endeavour to prolong his life, and you one 
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and twenty? Madam, have I had an opportunity with you 


and bauk'd it? Did you ever offer me the favour that ] 
refus'd it? Or 

Belin. Oh foh ! What does the filthy fellow mean ? 
Lard, let me be gone. 


Aram. Hang me, if I pity you? you are right enough 


ſerv'd. 

Bell. This is a little ſcurrilous tho'. 

Vain. Nay, *tis a fore of your own ſcratching— Wel 
G corge. 

Heart. You are the principal cauſe of all my preſent 


ils. If Silvia had not been your miſtteſs, my wife might | 


have been honeſt. 

Vain. And if Silvia had not been your Wife, my 
miſtreſs might have been juſt. 
But have a good Heart, I heard of your Misfortunes, and 
come to your relief. 

Heat. When Execution's over, you offer a reprieve. 

Vain. What would you give ? 

Heart. Oh! any thing, every thing, a leg or two, or 
an arm, nay, I would be divorc'd from my virility, to 
be divorced from my wife. 


Enter SHARPER, 


Vain. Faith, that's a ſure way.----But here's one can 
fell you freedom better cheap. 

Sharp. Vainlove, I have been a kind of a -ollether to 
you, yonder. I have promis'd and vow'd ſome things in 
your name, Which I think you are bound to perform. 

Vain. No ſigning to a blank, friend. 

Sharp. No, I'll deal fairly with you Tis a full and 
free diſcharge to fir Fojeph Wittol and captain Bluse: 
or all injuries whatſoever, done unto you by them, until 
the preſent date hereof. How ſay you? 

Vain. Agreed. come in gentlemen and ladies. 


Sharp. Then, let me beg theſe Ladies to wear their 


maſques a moment. 
Heart. What the devil's all this to me ; 
Vain. Patience. | 


Re- 


There we are even — | 


th ev Fj 4 
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Ne enter SHARPER, With Sir JOSEPH, BLUFFE, SIL- 


Via, Lucy, SETTER. 


Bluffe. Ill injuries whatſoever, Mr. Sharper ? 

Sir Fo. Ay, ay, whatſoever, captain; ſtick to that: 
whatſoever ! 

Sharp. Tis done, thoſe gentlemen are witneſſes to the 

neral releaſe. 

Vain. Ay, ay, to this inſtant moment. 
paſt an Act of oblivion. | 

Bluffe. Tis very generous, fir, ſince I needs mult 
own 

Sir Fo. No, no, captain, you need not own, Heh, 
heh, heh. Tis I muſt own ———— 

Bluffe. That you areover-reach'd too, ha, ha, ha, 
only a little Art military uſed—only undermined, or ſo, 
as ſhall appear by the fair Maminta, my wite's permiſſion. 
Oh, the devil, cheated at laſt ! 


I have 


( Lucy unmaſks. 
Sir Fo. Only a little art-military trick, captain, only 


countermin'd, or ſo ſo Mr./ainlowve, I ſuppoſe you 
know whom I have got 


now? but all's forgiven. 
Jain. I know whom you have not got; pray ladies 
convince him. (Aram. and Belin anmaſfs, 
Sir Fo. Ah! O lord, my heart akes.— Ah! Setter, 
a rogue of all ſides. 
Sharp. Sir 7 4050 you had better have pre- engag'd this 
gentleman's pardon : For though Vainlowe be fo generous 
to forgive the loſs of his miſtreis I know not how 


 Heartwell may take the loſs of his wife. 


| | (Silvia unmaſks. 

Heart. My wife! By this light *tis ſhe, the very cock- 

atrice—Oh Sharper | Let me embrace thee. But art taou 

lure ſhe 3s really married to him ? 

Set. Really and lawfully married. I am witneſs. 
Sharp. Bellmour will unriddle to you. ; 

; (Heartwell goes t Bellmovr. 

Sir 70. Pray, madam, who are you? For I find, you 


- d I are like to be better acquainted. - 


Silv, The worſt of me is that I am your wife 
1) 5 Sarp. 
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Sharp. Come, Sir Fo/eph, your fortune is not ſo bad 
as you fear A fine lady, and a lady of very good 


vality. 
Sir Jo. Thanks to my knighthood, ſhe's a lady 
Jain. — —7T hat deſerves a fool with a better title. 


Pray uſe her as my relation, or you ſhall hear on't. 
Bluff. What, are you a woman of quality too, ſpoule ? 

Sett. And my relation; pray let her be reſpected accor- 
dingly---------Well, honeſt Lucy, fare thee well 1 
think, you and I have been play-fellows off and on, any 
time this ſeven years. 

Lucy. Hold your prating--------I'm thinking what vo- 
cation I ſhall follow while my ſpouſe 1s planting lawrels 
in the Wars. 

Bluff. No more wars, ſpouſe, no more wars. While 
I plant lawrels for my head abroad, I may find the 
branches ſprout at home. 

Heart. Bellmour, J approve thy mirth, and thank thee 
And ] cannot in gratitude (tor I fee which way thou 
art going) ſee thee fall into the ſame ſnare, out of which 
thou haſt delivered me. 

Bell. I thank thee, George, for thy good intention. —— 
But there is a fatality in marriage For I ind I'm 
reſolute. 


Heart. Then good counſel will be thrown away up- 


on you. For my part I have once eicap'd————- 
And when I wed again, may ſhe be — Ugly as an 
old bawd. 
Vain. Ill natur'd, as an old maid. 


Bell. Wanton, as a young widow. 

Sharp. And jealous, as a barren wife. 

Heart. Agreed. 

Bell. Well, *midſt of theſe dreadful denounciations, 


and notwithſtanding the warning and example before me, 
I commit my ſelf to laſting durance. 


Belin. Priſoner make much of your fetters. 


( Giving her hand. 


Bell. Frank, will you keep us in countenance ? 
Vain. May I preſume to hope ſo great a bleſſing? 


Aram. We had better take the advantage of a little of 
dur friends experience firſt, | | 


Bell. 


to 
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Bell. O my conſcience ſhe dares not conſent for fear he 
ſhou'd recant. ( Afide. ) Well, we ſhall have your com- 
pany to church in the morning: May be it may 
get you an appetite to ſee us fall to before ye. Setter, did 
not you tell me ; 

Sett. They're at the door: I'll call 'em in. 


A DANCE. 


Bell. Now ſet me forward on a journey for life: 
Come take your fellow travellers. Old George, I'm ſorry 
to ſee thee ſtill plod on alone. 


HEARTWELL. 
With gaudy plumes and gingling bells made proud, 
The youthful beaſt ſets forth, and neighs aloud. 
A morning-ſun his tinſell'd harneſs gilds, 
And the firſt ſtage a down-hill green-ſword yields. 
But, Oe 
What rugged ways attend the noon of life ! 6 


Our ſun declines, and with what anxious ſtrife, 
What pain we tug that galling load, a wife. 
All courſers the firſt heat with vigour run; 
But tis with whip and Spur the race is won. 
E xeunt Omnes 


E PI- 


E FIT E I 


Spoken by Mrs. BA v. 


A a raſh Girl, auho will all hazards run, 
And be enjoy'd tho ſurę to be undone ; 

Soon as her Curioſity is over, 

Mould give the World ſhe could her Toy recover : 

o fares it with eur Poet; and Tm ſent 

To tell you, he already does repent : 

Would you were all as forward to keep lent. 


Now the Deed's done, the Giddy-thing has Leiſure _ 
To think o' th Sting, that's in the Tail of Pleaſure. 1 
Methinks I hear him in Confideration ? 

What will the Warld ſay ? where's my Reputation? : Hu 
Now that's at ſtale- No, Fool, tis out &'Faſkion J 
If boſs of that ſhould follow want of Wit, | 
How many undone Men avere in the Pit ! | 

Why that's ſome Comfort to an Author's Fears, oy 


If he's an Aſs, he will be try'd bs Peers. 

But hold IJ am exceeding my Commiſſion 3 
My Buſineſs here, was humbly to Petition : 

But ere ſo us d to rail on theſe Occaſions, 

I could not help one Tryal of your Patience: 

For tis our way ( you know ) for fear &th' worſt, 

To be before-hand till, and cry Fool firſt.” 

Tow ſay you, Spark? How do you fland affected ? 
1 fear young Bays within is ſo dej ected, 

"Tavou'd grieve your Hearts to fee him; ſhall I call him? 
But then you cruel Criticks would ſo maul him! 

Yet may be, you'll encourage a Beginner : 

But how *? Juſi as the Dewil does a Sinner. 
Women aud Wits are us'd &en much at one, 

Vu gain your Ends, and damn em when jou ve done. 
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| Interdun tamen, & wocem Comæ dia tollit. 

| Hor. Ar. Po- 

| Huic eguidem Conſilio Palmam do: hic me magnifice ef 

er, qui vim tantam in me & poteflatem habeam 


tantæ aſtutiæ, vera dicend} ut cos ambos fallam. 
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To the Right Honourable 


CHARLES MONTAGUE, 


One of the 


Lords of the Treaſury. 


SIR, 

ETFE Heartily wiſh this Play were as 
perfect as I intended it, that it 
might be more worthy your 

Acceptance; and that my De- 
dication of it to you, might be 


more becoming that Honour and Eſteem 


which I, with every body who is ſo fortunate 


as to know you, have for you. It had your 
Countenance when yet unknown; and now 
tit is made publick, wants your Protection. 


I would not have any Body imagine, that 


I think this Play without its Faults, for I am 


CON- 
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conſcious of ſeveral. I confeſs I deſign'd y 
(whatever Vanity or Ambition occaſion'd |} 
that Deſign) to have written a true and regu. 1 


lar Comedy ; but I found it an Undertaking 
which put me in mind of-----Sydet mul. 
tum, fruſtraque laboret auſus idem. And now 


to make amends for the Vanity of ſuch a 


Deſign, I do confeſs both the Attempt, and 
the imperfe& Performance. Yet I muſt take 


the Boldneſs to ſay, I have not miſcarried in 
the whole; for the mechanical Part of it is 
regular. That I may ſay with as little Va- 


nity, as a Builder may ſay he has built a 


Houſe according to the Model laid down be- | 


fore him ; or a Gardner that he has ſet his 


Flowers in a Knot of ſuch and ſuch a Figure. 
deſign'd the Moral firſt, and to that Mora! 


J invented the Fable, and do rot know that | 
I have borrow'd one Hint of it any where. | 


I made the Plot as ſtrong as I could, becaut 
it was ſingle, and I made it ſingle, becauſe I 
would avoid Confuſion, and was reſolved to 
preſerve the three Unities of the Drama. Sir, 
this Diſcourſe is very impertinent to you, 


whoſe Judgment much better can diſcern the 


Faults, than I can excuſe them; and whoſe 


good Nature, like that of a Lover, will find 


out thoſe hidden Beauties (if there are any 


ſuch ) which it would be great Immodeſty for | 


me to diſcover, I think I do not ſpeak im- 
properly when I call you a Lover of Poetry, 
for it is very well known ſhe has been a ve- 
ry kind Miſtrels to you; ſhe has not deny'd 
you 
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| you the laſt Favour ; and ſhe has been fruit- 


ful to you in a moſt beautiful INſue--If I break 

bf abruptly here, I hope every Body will 
underſtand that it is to avoid a Commenda- 

tion, which, as it is your Due, would be moſt 

fr for me to pay, and too troubleſome 
or you to receive. 

I have, ſince the Acting of this Play, hear- 
nar after the Objections which have been 
made to it; for I was conſcious where a true 
ritick might have put me upon my De- 


am pretty confident I could have vindicated 


. | ſome Parts, and excuſed others; and where 
there were any plain Miſcarriages, I would 


moſt ingenuouſly have confeſs cem. But I 
have not heard any thing ſaid ſufficient to pro- 


voke an Anſwer. That which looks moſt 


like an Objection, does not relate in particu- 


lar to this Play, but to all or moſt that ever 
have been written; and that is Soliloquy. 
Therefore I will anſwer it, not only for my 


own ſake, but to ſave others the Trouble, to 
whom it may hereafter be objected. 

I grant, that for a Man to talk to himſelf, 
appears abſurd and unnatural z and indecd 


it is ſo in moſt Caſes; but the Circum- 


ſtances which may attend the Occa- 


ſion, make great Alteration. It oftentimes 
happens to a Man, to have Deſigns which re- 
quire him to himſelf, and in their Nature can- 
not admit of a Confident. Such, for certain, 

is all Villany ; and other leſs miſchievous In- 


tentions 
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tentions may be very improper to be commu: | 


nicated to a ſecond Perſon. In ſuch a Caf: 
therefore the Audience muſt obſerve, whe- 


ther the Perſon upon the Stage takes any No- | 
tice of them at all, or no. For if he ſuppo- ] 


ſes any one to be by, when he talks to him. 


ſelf, it is monſtrous and ridiculous to the laſt Þ 


Degree. Nay, not only in this Cafe, but in 
any Part of a Play, if there is expreſſed any 


Knowledge of an Audience, it is inſuffera- | 
ble. But otherwiſe, when a Man in Solitoquy | 


reaſons with himſelf, and Pro's and Co's. 
and weighs all his Deſigns; We ought not 


to imagine that this Man either talks to us, 


or to himſelf; he is only thinking, and think- 
ing ſuch Matter as were inexcuſable Folly in 


him to ſpeak. But becauſe we are conceal'd F 
Spectators of the Plot in Agitation, and the 
Poet finds it neceſſary to let us know the whole 


Myſtery of his Contrivance, he is willing to 
inform us of this Perſon's Thoughts; and to 
that end 1s ford to make uſe of the Expedi- 
ent of Speech, no other better way being yet 
invented for the Communication of Thought, 
Another very wrong Objection has been 
made by ſome who have not taken Leiſure 
to diſtinguiſh the Characters. The Hero of 
the Play, as they are pleas'd to call him, 
(meaning Mellefont) is a Gull, and made a 
Fool, and cheated, Is every Man a Gull 
and a Fool that is deceiv'd? At that rate I'm 
afraid the two Claſſes of Men will be reduc'd 
to one, and the Knaves themſelves be at : 
| Lols 
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-| Ir of to juſtifie their Title : But if an Open- 


hearted honeſt Man, who has an entire Con- 
fidence in one whom he takes to be his 


Friend, and whom he has oblig'd to be ſo; 
and who (to confirm him in his Opinion) 


in all Appearance, and upon ſeveral Tryals 
has been ſo : If this Man be deceiv*d by the 
Treachery of the other; muſt he of Neceſſi- 
ty commence Fool immediately, only be- 


cauſe the other has prov'd a Villain? Ay, 


but there was a Caution given to Mellefont in 


the firſt Act by his Friend Carele/5s. Of what 
Nature was that Caution? Only to give the 
Audience ſome Light into the Character of 
- | Maſkwell, before his Appearance; and not 


to convince Melleſont of his Treachery; for 
that was more than Careleſs was then able to 
do: He never knew Maſ&#uell guilty of any 
@ Villainy he was only a Sort of Man which 
he did not like. As for his ſuſpecting his 


- Familiarity with my Lady Touche: Let 


em examine the Anſwer that Mellefont makes 
him, and compare it with the Conduct of 
MaſiwelPs Character through the Play. 

I would beg *em again to look into the 
Character of Maſtwell, before they accuſe 


' Melleſont of Weakneſs for being deceiv'd by 
him. For upon ſumming up the Enquiry 
into this Objection, it may be found they 


have miftaken Cunning in one Character, 


for Folly in another. 


But there is one thing, at which I am more 


concerned than all the falſe Criticiſms that are 


made 
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made upon me; and that is ſome of the 
Ladies are offended. I am heartily ſorry for 
it, for I declare I would rather diſoblige al 
the Criticks in the World, than one of the 
fair Sex. They are concerned that I have 
repreſented ſome Women Vicious and Affect. 
ed : How can I help it ? It is the Buſineſs of : 


Comick Poet to paint the Vices and Follies of 


Human-kind ; and there are but two Sexes, 


Male, and Female, 


leave one Half of them out, the Work will 
be imperfect. I ſhould be very glad of an 
Opportunity to make my Compliment to 


thoſe Ladies who are offended : But they can] 
no more expect it in a Comedy, than to be] 
tickled by a Surgeon, when he's letting em 


Men and Women, | 
which have a Title to Humanity : And if I} 
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blood. They who are Virtuous, or Diſcreet, Þ 
ſhou'd not be offended, for ſuch Characters 
as theſe diſtinguiſh them, and make their Þ 
B-auties more ſhining and obſerv'd: And 
they who are of the other Kind, may never- i 
theleſs paſs for ſuch, by ſeeming not to be 
diſpleas'd, or touch'd with the Satire of this 
Comedy. Thus have they alſo wrongfully ac- 
cus'd me of doing them a Prejudice, when I Þ 


have in Reality done them a Service. 

You will pardon me, Sir, for the Freedom 
I take of making 
in an Epiſtle which ought wholly to be fa- 
cred to you: But ſince I intend the Play to 
be ſo too, I hope I may take the more Li- 


berty ol juſtifying it, where it is in the * 


Anſwers to other People, 
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1 muſt now, Sir, declare to the World, 
how kind you have been to my Endeavo rs; 
for in regard of what was well meant, you 


have excus'd what was ill perform'd. I beg 


you would continue the ſame Method in your 
Acceptance of this Dedication. I know no 
other way of making a Return to that Hu- 


| manity you ſhew'd, in protecting an Infant, 
but by enrolling it in your Service, now that 


it is of Age and come into the World. 
Therefore be pleas'd to accept of this as an 
Acknowledgment of the Favour you have 
ſhewn me, and an Earneſt of the real Ser- 
vice and Gratitude of, 


SI X, 


Your Moſt Obliged, 


Humble Servant, 


WILL. CONGREVE. 


To my Dear Friend 


Mr. CON GRE&T EIA 


Al 

On his COMEDY, call'd 5 
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772 L L then, the promis'd Hour is come at laſt; 72. 
The preſent Age of Wit obſcares the Paſt ; bY Thi 
Strong were our Syres ; and as they Fought they Writ, An 
Conguering with Force of Arms, and Dint of Nit: W 
Theirs was the Giant Race before the Flood; W: 
And thus when Charles Return'd, our Empire ſtood, 2277 
Like Janus he the ſtubborn Soil manur d, For 
With Rules of Huſbandry the Rankneſs cur'd : Tha 
Tam'd us to Manners, when the Stage was rude Ax 
And boiſtrous Engliſh Wit with Art indu'd. Ju. 
Our Age was cultivated thus at length; For 
But what we gain'd in Skill, aue boft in Strength. FF Bu 
Our Builders were <vith want of Genius curſt ; Nor 
The Second Temple was not like the Firſt ; Jet 
Till You, the beſt Vitruvius, come at length ; KF {7/ 
Our Beauties equal ; but excel our Strength. HHig 
Firm Dorique Pillars found Your ſolid Baſe : Y Not 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher Space ; ; 8 Thy 
Thus all below is Strength, and all above is Grace. 8 Tos 
In eaſie Dialogue is Fletcher's Praiſe : IH 
Ile mod d the Mind, but had not poxer to raiſe. 1 Ta 
Great Johnſon did by Strength of Fudgment pleaſe : in 


Dt deuòling Fletcher's Force, he wants his Eaſe. 


To Mr. CONGRE VE. 


In diff *ring Talents both adorn'd their Age; 
One for the Study, Bother for the Stage. 
| But both to Congreve juſtly ſhall ſubmit, 
| One match'd in Fudg ment, both &ermatch'd in Wit. 
Ir him all Beauties of this Age we ſee 3 0 


- 
7 


L 7 Etheridge his Court/hip, Southern's Purity; 

| Nhe Satire, Wit, and Strength of Manly Wicherley. 
All this in blooming Youth you have atchiew'd ; 

| Nor are your foiPd Contemporaries priev'd ; 

de much the Sewweetneſs of your Manners move, 
Me cannot Envy you, becauſe we Lowe. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 
A Beardleſs Conſul made againſt the Law, 
And join his Suffrage to the Votes of Rome; 
Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 
Tus old Romano bow'd to Raphael's Fame; 
And Scholar to the Youth he taught, became. 
O that your Brows my Lawrels had ſuſtain'd 
Well had I been depos'd, if you had reien'd ! 
De Father had deſcended for the Son; 
For only You are lineal to the Throne. 

Thus <vhen the State one Edward did depoſe; 

A greater Edward in his Room aroſe. 

But now, not I, but Pectry i is curs'd; 
For Tom the Second reigns like Tom the Firſt. 

| but let em not miſtake my Patron's Part; 

Nor call his Charity their oven Deſert. 

© Vet this I Prophefie 3 Thou ſhalt be ſeen, 

= {The with ſome ſhort Parentheſis between : ) 

* High on the Throne of Mit; and ſeated there, | 
5 Not mine ( that's little) but thy Laæurel wear. 


— 


© Thy firſt attempt an early Promiſe made; 

That early Promiſe this has more than paid. 

© bald, yet fo judiciouſly yaw dare, 

hat your leaſt Praiſe is to be Regular. 

* Time, Place, and Action, may with Pains be wrought. 


© But Genius muſt be born; and never can be Taught . 
'. Thts 


To Mr. CON GRE VE. 


This is your Portion, this jour Native Store; 
Heawn, that but once was Prodigal before, 
To Shakeſpear gave as much; ſhe could not give I im 
more. 
Maintain your Poſt : That's all the Fame you need; 
Far tis impoſſible you ſhould proceed. 
Already I am worn with Cares and Age; 
And juſt abandoning th Ungrateſul Stage: 
Unprofitably kept at Heav'n's Expence ! 
J live a Rent-charge on his Providence ; 
But You, whom ev'ry Muſe and Grace adn, 
Whom I foreſee to better Fortune born, 
Be kind to my Remains ; and oh defend, 
Againſt your Judgment, your departed Friend! 
Let not th' inſulting Foe my Fame purſue 
But ſhade thoſe Lawrels which deſcend to Jou: 
And take for Tribute what theje Lines Expreſs : 
You merit more; nor could my Love do leſs. 


John Dryden, 


P R O- 


r as 


1, 


PROLOGUE. 


'* Spoken by Mrs. BRActGIRDLE. 


| M have this Way ( as Story tells) to knoxw 
| Whether their Brats are truly got, or na; © 
Jyto the Sea the New-born Babe is thrown, 
There, as Iuſtinct directs, to fwim, or drown. 
I barbarous Device, to try if Spouſe 
Has kept religiouſly her Nuptial Vows. 
Such are the Tryals, Poets make of Plays : 
' Only they truſt to more inconſtant Seas ; 
ga does our Author, this his Child commit 
Do the tempeſiuous Mercy of the Pit, 
Jo know if he be truly born a Wit. 
Critics avaunt ; for you are Fiſh of Prey, 
And feed, like Sharks, upon an Infant Play. 
Be ev ry Monſter of the Deep away ; 
| Let's a fair Tryal have, and a clear Sea. 
| Let Nature work, and do not Damn too foon, 
For Life will ſtruggle long, ere it Sink down : 
Aid will at leaſt riſe thrice, before it drown. c 
Let us conſider, had it been our Fate, 
Tus hardly to be prov'd Legitimate |! 
{ will not fay, ved all in Danger been, 
| Were each to ſuffer for his Mother's Sin: 
ut by my Troth I cannot avoid thinking, 
Howe) nearly ſome good Men might have ſcap'd ſinking. 
Fut, Heav'n be prait d, this Cuſtom is confin'd 
Hlone to th" Offspring of the Muſes kind : 
> Orr Chriſtian Cucko!ds are more bent to Pity; 
I know not one Moor-Husband in the City. 
It“ good Man's Arms the Chopping Baſtard thrives, 
| bor he thinks all his oaun that is his Wife's. 
© Fhatever Fate is for this Play defign'd, 
De Poet's ſure he ſhall ſome Comfort fiud : 
Vr if bis Muſe has play'd him falſe, the wor/? 
| That can befal him, is to be divorC'd; 
Tou Huſtands Fudge, if that be to be Curs'd. 


GE 


Vor I. E. 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MEN. 


Maſtevell, A Villain; pretended Friend tog 
Mellefont, Gallant to Lady Touch IF I« 
and in Love with Cynthia. 15 

Lord Touchwood, Uncle to Mellefout. 

Mellefont, promiſed to, and in Love wich 
Cynthia. 

Careleſs, his Friend. 

Lord Frotb, a ſolemn Coxcomb. 

Briſt, a pert Coxcomb. | 

Sir Paul Plyant, an uxorious, fooliſh, , 
Knight; Brother t6 Lady 7. OUCH WOO, and 
Father to Cynibbia. 


WOMEN. 


Lady Touchwood, in Love with Mellefont. 
Cynthia, Daughter to Sir Paul, by a forme: mW 

Wife, promiſed t9 Mellefont. | 
Lady Freth, a great Coquet, Pretender te 


Poetry, Wit, and Learning, I 
Lady Plyant, inſolent to her Huſband, and 2 
eaſie to any Pretender. $f 
Chaplain, Boy, Footmen, and Attendant: mn 
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Gallery in the Lord Touchwoop's Heuſe, uit 
| Chambers adjoining. 
Hater CaRELEss creſſing the Stage, with his Hat, Gloves, 
aud ſctvord in his Hands, as juſt riſen from Tat: 
7 2 0 J ky 1 
Ne: MELLEFONT following him. 


MELLEFONT. N 


E D, Ned, whither ſo fat? What, 
turn'd flincher ! Why, you wo' not 
leave us ? 

Care. Where are the women ? 
I'm weary of guzzling, and begin 
to think them the better company. 

- Mell. Then thy Reaſon ſtaggers, 

and thowrt almoſt drunk. 

Care. No faith, but your foole grow noiſie 
dad it a man mult endsavee the noite of words without 
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ſenſe, I think the women have more muſical voices, ard} 1 
become nonſenſe better. | 
Mel. Why, they are at the end of the gallery, retir'; 
to their tea, and ſcandal; according to their ancient cuſ 
tom, after dinner. But I made a pretence to fol. 
low you, becauſe I had ſomething to fay to you in pri. 
vate, and I am not like to have many opportunities th 
evening. | -F 

Care. And here's this coxcomb moſt critically come u y 


interrupt you. | bat 
SCENE II. ma 

unc 

(To them) BR ISK. ane 

Briſt. Boys, boys, lads, where are you? What, o 12 
you give ground 3 Mortgage for a bottle, ha? Carel, e. 
this is your trick; you're always ſpoiling company U *Þ! 
leaving it. bro 
Care. And thou art always ſpoiling company by co 
ming into't. - == 


Briſz. Pooh, ha, ha, ha, I know you envy me. Spite, ber 
proud ſpite, by the gods! and burning envy uy 
be judg'd by Mellefont here, who gives and takes rallery 
better, you or I. Pſhaw, man, when I fay you ſpoil ( 


company by leaving it, I mean you leave no body for the 
company to laugh at. I think there I was with you, ha? ent 
Melleſont. | | fo 

Mel. O, my word, Br:jz, that was a home thruſt ; Pi 
you have ſilenc'd him. rat 


Briſe. Oh, my dear Me/lefont, let me periſh if thou Nn 
art not the ſoul of converſation, the very eſſence of wit Abl 
and ſpirit of wine — Ihe deuce take me if there ©) 
were three good things ſaid, or one underſtood, ſince ti * ! 
amputation from the body of our ſociety.———  -He!l 
think that's pretty and metaphorical enough: I gad I could 
not have ſaid it out of thy company Careleſs, ha! FF _ - 

Care. Hum, ay, what is't? + la 

Briſt. O, Mon Coeur! What is't! Nay gad Ill pu- BET 
niſh you for want of apprehenſion: The deuce take me : 
I tell you. | 


Mil. 
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andi | Mel. No, no, hang him, he has no taſte, But» 
dear Briſe, excuſe me, I have a little buſineſs. 
tir Care. Pr'ythee get thee gone; thou ſee'ſt we are ſe- 
cu! Fious. | 
o fol. Mel. We'll come immediately, if you'll but go in, and 


pri keep up good humour and ſenſe in the company: Pry”- 
; this hee do, they'll fall aſleep elſe. 
Hiri. I'gad ſo they will Well I will, I will, gad 
ne u yu ſhall command me from the Zenith to the Nadir.. 
but the deuce take me if I ſay a good thing till you come, 
| But pr*ythee, dear rogue, make haſte, pr'ythee 
make haſte, I ſhall burſt elſe———And yonder's your 
uncle, my lord Touchxuood, ſwears he'll diſinherit you, 
and Sir Paul Pliant threatens to diſclaim you for a ſon-in- 
ae Jaw, and my lord Froth won't dance at your wedding 
: # to-morrow z nor the deuce take me, I won't write your 
be cpithalamium—and ſee what a condition you're like to be 
brought to. 

co. Nel. Well I'll ſpeak but three Words, and follow you. 
Brie. Enough, enough; Careleſi, bring your appre- 

ite. benſion along with you. 


11 N. 

er MELLETONT CARELESS. 

peil Care. Pert coxcomb ! | 

the Nel. Faith 'tis a good natur'd coxcomb, and has very 


aa; entertaining follies Fou muſt be more human 
to him; at this juncture, it will do me ſervice. 
ſt 1 tell you, I would have mirth continued this day at any 
rate; tho” patience purchaſe folly, and attention be paid 
on Vith noiſe : There are times when ſenſe may be unſeaſon- 
uit =ble, as well as truth. Pr'ythee do thou wear none to 
cre as oo allow Bri/z to have wit, that thou may'ſt ſeem 
:1y © 7901. 
11 Care. Why, how now, why this extravagant propo- 
ud ſition ? | 
a Mell. O, I would have no room for ſerious deſign; for 
l am jealous of a plot. I would have noiſe and imperti- 
1. 4 nence keep my lady Touchauood's head from working: For 
bell is not more buſie than her brain, nor contains more 
| devils, than that imaginations. 5 
4 — Care. 
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Care. I thought your fear of her had been over I C. 
Is not to- morrow appointed for your marriage with Ce #32 t 
cha, and her father, Sir Paul Plant, come to ſettle tie en h 


writings this day, on purpoſe ? ettle 
Mel. True; but you ſhall judge whether I have ra Ke 
reaſon to be alarm'd. None beſides you and Mafia!) A, 


are acquainted with the ſecret of my aunt Toucharceaa f 
violent paſſion tor me. 


Since my firſt refuſal of her addreſſes, ſhe has endes rot 


vour'd to do me all ill offices with my uncle; yet haf de 
managed 'em with that ſubtility, that to him they hae n 
born the face of kindneſs ; while her malice, like a de:: l 
lanthorn, only ſhone upon me, where it was directe! < 
Still it gave me leſs perplexity to prevent the ſucceſ; g UA 
her diſpleaſure, than to avoid the importunities of he: , 


love; and of two evils, I thought my ſelf favour'd i 
her averſion: But whether urg'd by her deſpair, and the 
ſhort proſpe& of the time ſhe {aw, to accompliſh her de. 
ſigns; whether the hopes of revenge, or of her love, 
terminated in the view cf this my marriage with Ca 
thia, I know not; but this morning ſhe ſurpriz d me in 
my bed 

Care. Was there ever ſuch a fury ! "tis well nature ha, 
not put it into her ſex's power to raviſh Well, 
bleſs us ! proceed. What follow'd ? » 

Mel. What at firſt amaz'd me; for J look'd to har = 
ſeen her in all the tranſports of a ſlighted and revenge 
woman: But when I expected thunder from her vice, fo 
and lightning in her eyes; I faw her melted into tears, . 
huſu'd into a figh, It was long before either of us {!;-: hi 
Paſſion had ty'd her tongue, andamazement mine : 
In ſhort the conſequence was thus, ſh2 cmitted nothi-s Ws hi 
that the moſt violent love could urge, or tender W esd 
expreſs ; which when ſhe ſaw had no effect, but fill I 
pleaded honour and nearneſs of blood to my uncle, then 
came the ſtorm I fear'd at firſt: For ſtarting from ny 
bed- ſide like a fury, ſhe flew to my ſword, and wi 
much ado I prevented her doing me or her ſelf a miſchic!: 
Having diſarm'd her, in a guſt of paſſion ſhe left mc, d 
and in a reſolution, confirm'd by a thouſand curſes, net t 
to cloſe her yes, till they had ſeen my ruin. Care. 
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Care. Exquifite woman! But what the devil, does 


ſue think thou haſt no more ſenſe, than to get an heir up- 
en her body to diſinherit thy ſelf: For, as I take it, this 
*{-ttlement upon you, is with a proviſo, that your uncle 


have no children, 
Mel. It is fo. Well, the ſervice you are to do me, 


vll be a pleaſure to your ſelf? I muſt get you to engage 
ny lady Phant all this evening, that my pious aunt may 


not work her to her intereſt. And if you chance to ſe- 


cure her to your ſelf, you may incline her to mine. She's 
” handſome, and knows it; is very filly, and thinks ſhe 
las ſenſe, and has an old fond huſband. 


Care. I confeſs a very fair foundation, for a lover to 


bald upon. 


Nel. For my lord Froth, he and his wife will be ſuf- 


ieantly taken up, with admiring one another, and Briſt's 
© callantry, as they call it. I' obſerve my uncle my ſelf; 
and Fack Maſtabell has promiſed me, to watch my aunt 
* rarrowly, and give me notice upon any ſuſpicion. As 
for Sir Paul, my wile father-in-law, that is to be, my 
dar Cynthia has ſuch a ſhare in his fatherly fondneſs, he 
would ſcarce make her a moment uneafie, to have her 
| kzppy hereafter. 


Care. So, you have mann'd your works : But I wiſh 


© you may not have the weakeſt guard, where the enemy 
zs ſtrongeſt. 


Mel. Ma ſtævell, you mean; pr'ythee why ſhould you 


. ſuſpect him? 


Care. Faith I cannot help it, you know I never lik'd 


: him; J am a little ſuperſtitious in phyſiognomy. 


Mel. He has obligations of gratitude, to bind him to me; 


his dependance upon my uncle is through my means. 


Care. Upon your aunt, you mcan. 
Mel. My aunt ! 5 | 
Care. Pm miſtaken if there be not a familiarity be 


* tween them, you do not ſuſpe&t : Notwithſtanding her 


> paſſion for you. 


Mel. Pooh, pooh, nothing in the world but his deſign to 


$ do me ſervice; and he endeavours to be well in her eſteem, 
that he may be able to effect it. 


"i 4 x Care. 
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Care. Well, I ſhall be glad to be miſtaken; but your 


aunt's averſion in her revenge, cannot be any way ſo 
effectually ſhown, as in bringing forth a child to diſin. 
herit you. She is handſome and cunning, and naturally 
wanton. Maſtavell is fleſh and blood at beſt, and op- 
portunities between them are frequent. His affection 
to you, you have confeſſed, 1s grounded upon his inte. 
reſt ; that you have tranſplanted ; and ſhould it take root 
Pg lady, I don't fee what you can expect from the 

uit. 

Mel. I confeſs the conſequence is viſible, were your 
ſuſpicions juſt. But ſee, the company is broke up, 
let's meet em. 


SCENE IV. 


(To them) Lord Toucywoop, Lord FRor n, Sir 
PauL PLYAaxNT, and BRISk. 


Lord Toucnuwoop. 


Out upon't, nephew Leave your father. in- 

law, and me, to maintain our ground againſt young 
le. 

Mel I beg your lordſhip's pardon 

returning — 

Sir P. Were you, ſon ? Gadſbud, much better as it is 
Good, ftrange! I ſwear I am almoſt tiphie——. 
t'other Bottle would have been too powerful for me. 
as ſure as can be it would. We wanted your company. 
But Mr. Bri/ſk Where is he? I ſwear and vow, 
he's a moſt facetious Perſon and the beſt company 


We were juſt 


a man, he, he, he, 

Lord Froth. O foy, Sir Paul, what do you mean ? 
merry ! O barbarous ! I'd as lieve you calld me fool. 
Sir P. Nay, I proteſt and vow now, *tis true ; when 
Mr. Briſt jokes, your lordſhip's laugh does ſo become 
you, he, he, he. | 

Lord Froth. Ridiculous ! fir Paul, you're ſtrangely 
miſtaken, I find champagne is powerful. I aſſure you, 
Sir Paul, I laugh at no body's jeſt but my own, or a la- 
dy's ; I aſſure you, Sir Paul, RE 

Briſk. 


And, my lord Freth, your Lordſhip is ſo merry 
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Briſt. How? how, my lord? what, affront my wit! 
Let me periſh, do I never ſay any thing worthy to be 


| laugh'd at. 


Lord Froth. O foy, don't miſapprehend me, I don't 
ſay ſo, for I often ſmile at your conceptions. But there 
is nothing more unbecoming to a man of quality, than 
to laugh; tis ſuch a vulgar ht tir of the paſſion ! eve- 
ry body can laugh. Then eſpecially to laugh at the jeſt 
of an inferior perſon, or when any body elſe of the ſame 
Quality does not laugh with one; ridiculous! To be 
pleaſed with what pleaſes the croud! Now when I laugh, 
I always laugh alone. 

B/ iſt. I ſuppole that's becauſe you laugh at your own 


| jeſts, I gad, ha, ha, ha. 


Lord Froth. He, he, I ſwear tho', your rallery pro- 
vokes me to a ſmile. 

Briſt. Ay, my lord, it's a fign I hit you in the teeth, 
if you ſhow 'em. 

Lord Froth. He, he, he, I ſwear that's ſo very pretty, 
I can't forbear. | | 

Care. I find a quibble bears more ſway in your lord- 
ſhip's face, than a jeſt. | 

Lord Touch. Sir Paul, if you pleaſe we'll retire to the 


| ladies, and drink a diſh of tea, to ſettle our heads. 


Sir P. With all my heart. Mr. Briſt, you'll 
come to us, --- or call me when you joke, I'll be 
ready to laugh incontinently. 

SCENE-V. 

MrILLETONT, CARELESS, Lord FROTH, BRISk. 


Mel. But does your lordſhip never fee comedies ? 
Lord Froth. O yes, ſometimes, - But I never laugh. 
Mel. No? 

Lord Froth. Oh, no, Never laugh indeed, fir. 

Care. No! why what d'ye go there for? 

Lord Froth. To diſtinguiſh my ſelf from the commo- 
nality, and mortifie the poets ; the fellows grow ſo con- 
crited, when any of their fooliſh wit prevails upon the 
ſide· boxes I ſwear, he, he, he, I haie 

E 5 often 
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olten conſtrain'd my inclinations to laugh, he, he, 
he, to avoid giving them encouragement. 

Mel. You are cruel to your ſelf, my lord, as well as 
malicious to them. 

Lord Froth. J conſeſs I did my ſelf ſome violence at 
firſt, but now I think I have conquer'd it. 

Briſt. Let me periſh, my lord, but there is ſomething 
very particular in the humour, *tis true, it makes againſt 
wit, and I'm ſorry for ſome friends of mine that write, 
but I'gad, I love to be malicious. Nay, deuce 
take me there's wit in't too—And wit muſt be foibd by 
wit; cut a diamond with a diamond; no other way I'cad. 

Lord Froth. Oh, I thought you would not be long, be- 
fore you found out the wit. 

Care. Wit! In what ? Where the devil's the wit, in 
not laughing when a man has a mind to't ? 

Briſz. O Lord, why, can't you find in out? 

Why there' tis, in the not laughing Don't you :p- 
prehend me: My lord, Careleſi is a very honeit 
tellow, but harkee, __— you underſtand me, ſome- 
what heavy, a little ſhallow, or fo———— Why III tell 
you now: Suppoſe now you come up to me Nay, 
pr'ythee Carel:/; be inſtructed. Suppoſe, as I was ſaying, 
you come up to me holding your ſides, and laughing, as 
if you would Well I look grave, and aſk the cauſe 
of this immoderate mirth— You laugk on ſtill, and are 
not able to tell me Still I look grave, not fo much a: 
ſmile. 

Care. Smile, no, what the devil ſhould you ſmile at, 
when you ſuppoſe I can't tell you 

Briſk. Pihaw, pſhaw, pr'ythee don't interrupt me. 
Rut ] tell you, you ſha!l tell me at laſt But 
it ſhall be a great while firſt. 

Care. Well, but pr'ythee don't let it be a great while, 
becauſe I long to have it over. | 

Brit. Well then, you tell me ſome good jeſt, or very 
witty thing, laughing all the while as if you were ready 
to die- and I hear it, and look thus. Would not you 
be diſappointed? 


Cor. 
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Care. No; for if it were a witty thing, I ſhould not 
expect you to underſtand it. 

Lord Fr2th. O toy, Mr. Careleſs, all the world allows 
Mr. Briſe. to have wit; my wife ſays, he has a great deal. 
I hope you think her a judge. 

Briſt. Pooh, my lord, his voice goes for nothing 
I can't tell how to make him apprehend. Take 
it t'other way. Suppole I ſay a witty thing to you. 

Care. Then I ſhall be difappointed indeed. 

Mel. Let him alone, Briſt, he is obſtinately bent not 
to be inſtructed. 

Briſk. I'm ſorry for him, the deuce take me. 

Mel. Shall we go to the ladies, my lord ? 

Lord Froth. With all my heart, methinks we are a 
ſolitude without em. 

Mel. Or, what ſay you to another bottle of cham- 

agne. 
: Lord Frath. O, for the univerſe, not a drop more I 
beſeech you. O intemperate ! I have a fluſhing in my 
face already. (Takes out a pocket-glaſs, and looks in it. 

Briſe. Let me ſee, let me ſee, my lord, I broke my 
glaſs that was in the lid of my ſnuff- box. Hum ! deuce 
take me, I have encourag'd a Pimple here too. 

(Takes the glaſs and hots, 

Lord Froth. Then you muſt mortifie him with a patch; 


my wife ſhall ſupply you. Come, gentlemen, allons, 
here 1s company coming. 


SCENE VI. 
Lady Toucywoop and MASKWwELL. 
Lady Teuchwwd. 
II hear no more V are falſe and ungrateful ; come, 
I know you falſe. 
Maſe. J have been frail, I confeis, madam, for your 
ladiſhip's ſervice. | 
Lady Touch. That I ſhould truſt a man, whom I had 
known betray his friend! 
Mat. What friend have I betray'd ? or to whom? 
Lady Touch. Your fond friend Melliſfaut, and to me; 
can you deny it? aſk. 
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Maſe. I do not. | 

Lady Touch. Have you not wrong'd my lord, who has 
been a father to you in your wants, and given you be- 
ing? have you not wrong'd him in the higheſt manner 
in his bed. 


Maſk. With your ladiſhip*s help, and for your ſer- 
vice, as I told you before. I can't deny that neither. 


Any thing more, madam ? | 

Lady Touch. More! Audacious villain. O, what's 
more is moſt my ſhame, have you not diſhon- 
our'd me ? 

Maſh. No, that I deny; for I never told in all my 
life; ſo that accuſation's anſwer*d ; on to the next. 

Lady Touch. Death, do you dally with my paſſion ? 
inſolent devil! but have a care, provoke me not ; 
for, by the eternal fire, you ſhall not ſcape my venge- 
ance Calm villain ! how unconcern'd he ſtands, 
confeſſing treachery, and ingratitude! Is there a vice 
more black O have excuſes, thouſands for my 
faults; firein my temper. Paſſions in my ſoul, apt to 
every provocation; oppreſſed at once with love, and 
with deſpair. But a ſedate, a thinking villain whoſe 
black blood runs temperately bad, what excuſe can clear ! 

Maſe. Will you be in temper madam ? I would not 
talk not to be heard. I have been (She walks about di/- 
order d) a very great rogue for you ſake, and you re- 
proach me with it; I am ready to be a rogue ſtill, to do 
you ſervice ; and you are flinging conſcience and honour 
in my face, to repeat my inclinations. How am I to be- 
have my felt ? You know I am your creature, my life 


and fortune in your power; to diſoblige you, brings me 


certain ruin. Allow it, I would betray you ; I would 
not be a traitor to my ſelf; I don't pretend to honeſty, 
becauſe you know I am a raſcal : but I would convince 
you, from the neceſſity of my being firm to you. 

Lady Touch. Neceſſity, impudence ! Can no gratitude 
Incline you, no obligations touch you? Have not my 
fortune, and my perſon, been ſubjected to your pleaſure ? 
Were you not in the nature of a ſervant, and have not 
I mn eſſect made you lord of all, of me, and of my bow ? 

| | where 
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Where is that humble love, the languiſhing, that ado- 
ration, which once was paid me, and everlaſtingly en- 
ag d? 

" Moſt. Fixt, rooted in my heart, whence nothing can 
remove em, yet you 
Lady Touch. Yet, what yet ? | 

Maſk. Nay, miſconceive me not, madam, when I ſay 
I have had a generous and a faithful paſſion, which you 
had never favour'd; but through revenge and policy. 

Lady Touch. Ha! 

Maſt. Look you, madam, we are alone. pray 
contain your ſelf, and hear me. You know you lov'd 
your nephew, when I firſt ſigh'd for you; I quickly 
found it ; an argument that I lov'd ; for with that art 
you veil'd your paſſion, twas imperceptible to all but jea- 
lous Eyes. This Diſcovery made me bold ; I confeſs it ; 
for by it, I thought you in my power. Your nephew's 
ſcorn of you, added to my hopes; I watch'd the occa- 
fion, and took you, juſt repulſed by him, warm at once 
with love and indignation; your diſpoſition, my ar- 
guments, and happy opportunity, accompliſh'd my de- 
ſign ; I preſt the yielding minute, and was bleſt. How 
I have lov'd you ſince, words have not ſhown, then 
how ſhou'd words expreſs ? 

Lady Touch. Well, mollifying devil ! -— and have I 
not met your love with forward fire ? 

Maſ#. Your zeal I grant was ardent, but miſplac'd ; 
there was revenge in view ; that woman's 1dol had de- 
fil'd the temple of the God, and love was made a mock- 
worſhip. a ſon and heir would have edg'd young 
Mellefont upon the brink of ruin, and left him none but 
you to catch at for prevention. 

Lady Touch. Again, provoke me ! de you wind me 
like a Larum, only to rouſe my own ſtill'd foul for your 
diverſion ? confuſion ! 

Maſe. Nay, madam, I'm gone, if you relapſe, 


what needs this? I fay nothing but what you your ſelf, 
in open hours of love, have told me. Why ſhould you 
deny it ? nay how can you deny it? Is not all this pre- 


tent heat owing to the {ame fire? do you not love him 
ſtill ? 
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ſtill ? how have I this day offended you, but in not break- 
ing off his match with Cynthia? which e're to-morrow 
ſhall be done had you but patience. 

Lady Touch. How, what ſaid you, Mafiwe!l, — —an- 
other caprice to unwind my temper ? 

Maſe. By heav'n, no? Iam your flave, the ſlave of 
all your pleaſures ; and will not reſt *till I have giv'n you 
peace, would you ſuffer me. 

Lady Touch. O, Maſkwwell, in vain I do diſguiſe me 
from thee, thou know'ſt me, know'ſt the very inmoſt 
windings and receſſes of my ſoul, Oh Mellefont ! I 
burn; married to-morrow ! deſpair ſtrikes me. Yet my 
ſoul knows I hate him too: Let him but once be mine, 
and next immediate ruin ſeize him. 


Maſt. Compoſe your ſelf, you ſhall poſſeſs and ruin 
him too, —.-wall that pleaſe you? 


Lady Touch. How, how? thou dear, thou precious 
Villain, how ? 

Maſe. You have already been tampering with my lady 
Plyant. 


Lady Touch. I have: She is ready for any impreſſion 
J think fit. 


Maſe. She muſt be thoroughly perſuaded, that Melle- 
fent loves her. 4 

Lady Touch. She 1s ſo credulous that way naturally, 
and likes him fo well, that ſhe will believe it faſter than I 
can perſuade her. But I don't ſee what you can propoſe 
from ſuch a trifling deſign ; for her firſt cenverſing with 
Mellefant, will convince. her of the cantrary. 

Maſe. I know it. =I don't depend upon it.-— 


But it will prepare ſomething elſe; and gain us leiſure t- | 
lay a ſtronger plot: If I gain a little time, I ſhall not 


want contrivance. 


One Minute gives Invention to deſtroy, 
What, to rebuild, will a whale Age employ, 


End of the firſt Act. 


ACT 
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Lady FROTH and CTNTUIA. 
Cynthia. 


NDEED, Madam! Is it poſſible your Ladyſhip 


could have been ſo much in love? 


Lady Froth. J could not ſleep one wink for three 
weeks together. 

Cyn. Prodigious / I wonder want of ſleep, and ſo 
much love, and ſo much wit as your Ladyſhip has, did 
not turn your brain. 

Lady Frotb. O my dear Cynthia, you muſt not rally 
vaur friend, but really, as you ſay, I wonder 
too. but then I had a way for between 
you and I, I had whimſies and vapours, but I gave them 
vent, 

On. How pray madam ? 


Lady Froth. O, I writ, writ abundantly,------Co you 
never write ? 


Cyn. Write, what ? 
Lady Froth. Songs, elegies, ſatires, encomiume, 
panegyricks, lampoons, plays, or heroick poems. 


Cyr. O Lord, not I, madam ; I'm content to be a 
courteous reader. 


Lady Froth. O inconſiſtent! in love, and not write! 


if my lord and I had been both of your temper, we 
had never come together. O bleſs me! hat a 
ſad thing would that have been, if my lord and I ſhould 
never have met ! 

n. Then neither my lord nor you would ever have 
met with your match, on my conſcience. 

Lady Froth. O' my conſcience no more we fliculd ; 
thou ſfay'ſt right for ſure my lord Froth is as fine 
à centleman, and as much a man of quality! a! no- 


thin - 
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thing at all of the common air, I think I may ſay 
he wants nothing, but a blue ribbon and a ſtar, to make 
him ſhine the very phoſphorus of our hemiſphere. Do 
you underſtand theſe two hard words? If you don't, 
Pll explain 'em to you. 

Cyn. Ves, yes, madam, I'm not ſo ignorant. 
at leaſt I won't own it, to be troubled with your inſtruc. 
tions. (Aſide 

Lady Froth. Nay, I beg your pardon; but being 
deriv'd from the Greek, I thought you might have eſcap'd 
the etymology. - but I'm the more amaz'd, to find 
you a woman of Letters, and not write! bleſs me ! how 
can Mellefont believe you love him? 

Cyn. Why faith, madam, he that won't take my 
word, ſhall never have it under my hand. 

Lady Froth. I vow Mellefont's a pretty gentleman, 
but methinks he wants a manner. 

Cyn. A manner! what's that, madam ? 

Lady Froth. Some diſtinguiſhing quality, as for ex- 
ample, the Bell-air or Brillant of Mr. Briſt; the ſolem- 
nity, yet complaiſance of my lord, or ſomething of his 

own that ſhould look a little Fe ne ſcay quoy ;' he is too 
much a mediocrity, in my mind. 

Cyr. He does not indeed affect either pertneſs or for- 
mality ; for which I like him: here he comes. 

Lady Freth. And my lord with him : pray obſerve 
the difference. | | 


NE. 
(To them) Lord Froth, Mellefont, and Briſk. 


Ju. Impertinent creature! I could almoſt be angry 
with her now. (Aſide. 

Lady Froth. My lord, I have been telling Cynthia, 
how much I have bcen in love with you ; I ſwear I have, 
I'm not aſham'd to own it now; ah! it makes my heart 
leap, I vow I ſigh when I think on't: My dear Lord 
ha, ha, ha, do you remember, my lord? 

(Sguerzes him by the hand, looks kindly on him, fighs 


and then laughs out, 
Lord Froth. 
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y | Lord Froth. Pleaſant creature! perfectly well: ah! 
e | | that look, ay, there it is; who could reſiſt! *twas ſo my 
o | heart was made a captive firſt, and ever ſince 't has been 


, in love with happy ſlavery. 

Lady Froth. O that tongue, that dear deceitful 
tongue / that charming ſoftneſs in your mien and your 
4 expreſſion, and then your bow ! good my lord, bow 
as you did when I gave you my picture; here ſuppoſe 
4 this my picture (Gives him a pocket-glaſs 
- pray mind my lord; ah! he bows charmingly ! nay, 
s 


my lord, you ſhaw't kiſs it ſo much; I ſhall grow jealous, 
| I vow now. 
4 (He bows profoundly low, then kiſſes the glaſs. 
a Lord Frotbh. I ſaw my (elf there, and kiſs'd it for your 
- lake.:--: 5 þ 
„ Lady Froth. Ah! gallantry to the laſt degree -Mr. 
» Briſ, you're a judge, was ever any thing ſo well bred 
as my lord? 
Briſk. Never any thing but your ladyſhip, let me 
-" riſh. 
1 "Lady Frotk. O prettily turn'd again; let me die but 
+ you have a great deal of wit. Mr. Mellzfort, don't you 
* Utiink Mr. Brist has a world of wit? 
Mel. O, yes, madam. 
Briſt. O dear madam----- 
Lady Froth, An infinite deal! 
Briſk. O heavens madam----- 
Lady Froth. More wit than any body. 
Briſk. I'm everlaſtingly your humble ſervant, dence 
take me, madam. 
Lord Froth. Don't you think us a happy couple ? 
Cyr. I vow, my lord, I think you the happieſt couple 
in the world; for you're not only happy in one another, 
and when you are together, but happy in your ſelves, and 
by your ſelves. | 
Lord Froth. I hope Mellefont will make a good husband 
too. | 
Cyr. Tis my intereſt to believe he will, my lord. 
Lord Froth. Dye think he'll love you as well as I do 
my wife; I'm afraid not. 
| Cyr. 
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Cyr. I believe he'll love me better. 

Lord Froth. Heav'ns! that can never be; but why do 
you think ſo ? 

Cyn. Becauſe he has not ſo much reaſon to be fond of 
himſelf. 

Lord Forth. O your humble ſervant for that, dear ma- 
dam; well Mellefont you'll be a happy creature. 

Mel. Ay, my lord, I ſhall have the ſame reaſon for my 
happineſs that your lordſhip has, I ſhall think my ſelf 
happy. 

Lord Froth. Ah, that's all. 

Briſk. {to Lady Froth ) Your lady ſhip is in the right; 
but Pead I'm wholy turn'd into iatire. I confeſs I write 
but ſeldom, but when I do-----keen Jambicks, Lgad. But 
my lord was telling me, your lady ſnip has made an eſſay 
toward an heroick poem. | 

Lady Frsth. Did my lord tell you? Yes IT vow, and 
the ſubject is my lord's love to me. Ard what do you 
think I call it? I dare ſwear you won't gueſs be H- 
labub, ha, ha, ha. 

Brife. Becauſe my lord's title's Froth, I gad; ha, ha, 
ha, deuce take me very à propos and ſurprizing, ha, ha, 
ha. 

Lady Froth. He, ay, is not it: And then J 

all my lord Spun ; and my ſelf, what d'ye think I cal! 
my ſelf? 

Briſt. Laila, may be; gad I cannot tell. 

Lady Froth. Biddy, that's all ; juſt my own name. 

Briſt. Biddy! I'gad very pretty ——deuce take me if 
your lady ſuip has not the art of ſ urprizing the moſt natu- 
rally in the world I hope you'll make me happy in 
communicating the poem. 

Lady Freth. O, you muſt be my confident, I mak 
aſk your yrs 

Briſe Pm your humble ſervant, let me periſh——1 
preſume your ladyſhip has read Bo/7u ? 

Lady Freth. O, yes, and Rapin, and Dacier, upon 
Ariſietle, and Horace. my lord, you muſt not be jealous, 
I'm communicating all to Mr. Bris. 

Lond Froth. 


2 
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Lord Frotb. O, no no, I'll allow Mr. Brick ; have 
ou nothing about to ſhew him, my dear? 

Lady Froth. Yes, I believe I have. Mr. Bricks, 
come, will you go into the next room? and there I'll 
ſhew you what J have. 

Lord Froth. I'll walk a turn in the garden, and come 
to you. 


SCENE III. 


MELLEFONXT CYNTHIA. 


Mel. You'r thoughtful, Cynthia ! 

Cy. I'm thinking, tho' marriage makes man and wife 
one fleſh, it leaves em {till two fools ; and they become 
more conſpicuous by ſetting off one another. 

Mel. That's only when two fools meet, and their fol- 
lies are oppos'd. 

n. Nay, I have known two wits meet, and by the 
oppoſition of their wit, render themſelves as ridiculous as 
fools. Tis an odd game we are going to play at: what 
think you of drawing ſtakes, and giving over in time? 

Mel. No, hang't, that's not endeavouring to win, be- 
cauſe it's poſſible we may loſe; ſince we have ſhuMed 
and cut, let's e' en turn up trump now. 

Cyn. Then I find it's like cards, if either of us have a 
good hand it is an accident of fortune. 

Mel. No, marriage is rather like 2 game at bowls, 
fortune indeed makes the match, and the two neareſt, 
and ſometimes the two fartheſt are together, but the 
game depends entirely. upon judgment. 

Cyn. Still it is a game, and conſequently one of us 
muſt be a loſer. 

Mel. Not at all; only a friendly tryal of fl, and the 
winnings to be laid out in an entertainment.- what's 
here, the muſick ?----Oh, my lord has promiſed the com- 
pany a new ſong, we'll get 'em to give it us by the way. 
( Muſicians croſſing the ſtage. ) Pray let us have the fa- 


vour of you, to practiſe the ſong, before the compa- 


ny hear it. 1 6 
SO ; 
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S frowns when &re I woe her, 
Yet ſhe's vert if I give over; 

Much ſhe fears I ſhould undo her, 

But much more to loſe her lover, 

Thus, in doubting, ſhe refuſes ; 

And not winning thus fe loſes. 


IT. 
P;*3thee Cynthia lool behind you ; 


Age and wrinkles awill o retade you ; 
Then too late deſire will find you, 
When the power muſt forſake you : 
Think, O think &th ſad condition, 


To te paſt, yet wiſh Jr uition. 


Mel You ſhall have my thanks below. 
(Jo the muſick, they go out.) 
SCENE: V. 
(To them) Sir Paul PLYANT and Lady PLYANT. 
Sir P. Gads bud! I am provok d into a fermentation, 
as my Lady Froth ſays; was ever the like read of in 


Rory ? 


Lady P. Sir Paul have Patience, let me alone to rattle 

u 
Sir 5. Pray your ladyſhip give me leave to be angry 
I'Il rattle him up I warrant you, Till firk him with 
a 1 

Lady P. You firk him! I'll firk him my ſelf? pray 
Sir Paul hold you contented. 

Ju. Bleſs me, what makes my father in ſuch a paſſi- 
on! I never ſaw him thus before. 

Sir P. Hold your ſelf contented my Lady Phant,-— 


I find paſſion coming upon me by inflation, and I can- 


not ſubmut as formerly, therefore give way. 
Lady P. 
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Lady P. How now! will you be pleaſed to retire, 
and—— 

Sir P. No, marry, will I not he pleaſed, Iam pleaſed 
to be angry, that's my pleaſure at this time. 

Mel. What can this mean ! 

Lady P. Gads my life, the man's diſtrafted ; why 
how now, who are you? what am I? ſlidikins, can't I 
govern you? what did I marry you for? am I not to be 
abſolute and uncontrolable ? is it fit a woman of my 
ſpirit, and conduct, ſhould be contradicted in a matter of 
this concern ? 

Sir P. It concerns me, and only me beſides, I'm 
not to be govern'd at all times. When I am in tranqui- 
lity, my lady Plant ſhal! command Sir Paul; but when 
lam provok'd to fury, I cannot incorporate with pati- 
- ence and reaſon, ——as ſoon may tygers match with ty- 
gers, lambs with lambs, and every creature couple with 
its foe, as the poet ſays. 

Lady P. He's hot-headed till! tis in vain to talk to 
you; but remember I have a curtain lecture for you, 
you diſobedient, headſtrong brute. 

Sir P. No, 'tis becauſe I won't be a brute, and have 

my head fortify'd, that I am thus exaſperated, but J 
will protect my honour, and yonder is the violater of my 
fame. 
Lady P. Tis my honour that is concern'd, and the 
violation was intended to me ! your honour! you have 
none but what is in my keeping, and I can diſpoſe of it 
when I pleaſe — therefore don't provoke me. 

Sir P. Hum, gads-bud ſhe ſays true—well, my lady, 
march on, I will fight undcr you then : I am convinced, 
as far as paſſion will permit. 

(Lady Plyant and Sir Paul come up to Mellefont. 

Lady P. Inhumane and treacherous ———. 

: Sir P. Thou ſerpent and firſt tempter of woman- 
ind. 

y. Bleſs me! fir; madam; what mean you? 

Sir P. Thy, Thy, come away Thy, touch him not, 
come hither girl, go not near him, there's nothing but 
deceit about him; ſnakes are in his perulte, and the cro- 

codile 
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codile of Nilus in his belly, he will eat thee up alive. 

Lady P. Diſhonourable, impudent creature! 

Mel. For heav'n's ſake, madam, to whom do you di- 
rect this language? 

Lady P. Have I behav'd my ſelf with all the decorum 
and nicety, befitting the perſon of Sir Paul's wife! 
have I preſerv'd my honour as it were in a ſnow-houſe 
for theſe three years paſt? have I been white and unſul. 
ly'd even by Sir Paul himſelf? 

Sir P. Nay, ſhe has been an invincible wife, even to 
me, that's the truth on't. 

Lady P. Have I, I ſay, preſerv'd my ſelf, like a fair 
ſheet of paper, for you to make a blot upon ? 

Sir P. And ſhe ſhall make a fimile with any woman 
in England. | 

Mel. I am ſo amazed, I know not what to ſay. 

Sir P. Do you think my daughter, this pretty crea- 
ture ! gads-buds ſhe's a wife for a cherubim ! do you think 
her fit for nothing but to be a italking horſe, to ſtand he 
fore you, whule you take aim at my wife ? gads-bud ! 
was never angry before in my life, and I'll never be ap. 

s'd again. | 


Mel. Hell and damnation ! this is my aunt ; ſuch ma. 


lice can be engendred no whereelſe (Aſide 
Lady P. Sir Paul, take Cynthia from his ſight ; leave 
me to ſtrike him with the remorſe of his intended 
crime. | 
Cn. Pray, fir, ſtay, hear him, I dare affirm he's in- 
nocent. =p 
Sir P. Innocent! why hark'ye, come hither, Thr, 
hark' ye, I had it from his aunt, my ſiſter Touchwoed, 
gads-bud he does not care a farthing for any 
thing of thee, but thy portion, Why, he's in love with 
my wife; he would have tantaliz'd thee, and made a 
cuckold of thy poor father. — and that would cer- 
tainly have broke my heart--------Pm ſure if ever I ſhould 
have horns, they would kill me; they would never come 
kindly, I ſhould die of 'em, like a child that was cutting 
his teeth -I ſhould indeed, Thy, thereſore 


COU¹ 
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come away; but providence has prevented all, therefore 
come away, when I bid you. 


Wo Cn. I muſt obey. | 
| SCENE V. 


Lady P. O reflect upon the horror of that, and then the 
guilt of deceiving every body; marrying the daughter, 
| only to make a cuckold of the father ; and then ſeduce- 

ing me, debauching my purity, and perverting me from 
the road of virtue, in which I have trod thus long, and 
| rever made one trip, not one faux pas; O enden, 
| what 


. 
, 
\ Lady PLYaxnT, MELLEFONT. 
a Lady P. O, ſuch a thing ! the impiety of it ſtartles 
„me to wrong ſo good, ſo fair a creature, and one 
| that loves you tenderly i tis a barbarity of barba- 
* rities, and nothing could be guilty of it 
Mel. But the greateſt villain imagination can form, I 

5 grant it; and next to the villainy of ſuch a fact, is the 

villainy of aſperſing me with the guilt. How? which way 

was I to wrong her ? for yet I underſtand you not. 

„ Lady P. Why, gads my life, couſin Melliſont, you can- 
+ [© rot be ſo peremptory as to deny it; when I tax you 
„niich it to your face; for now Sir Paul's gone, you are 
1 Corum Nobas. 
MH Mel. By heav'n, I love her more than life, o. — 
Lady P. Fiddle, faddle, don't tell me of this and that, 
a aud ev'ry thing in the world, but give me mathemacular 
T demonſtration, anſwer me directly but I have not 
ve I patience————Oh ! the impiety of it, as I was ſaying, 
and the unparallelbd wickedneſs ! merciful father! how 
| could you think to reverſe nature, ſo to make the daugh- 
in. ter the means of procuring the mother. | 
: Miel. The daughter to procure the mother! 
„ © Lady P. Ay, for tho' I amnot Cy2th:a's own mother, 
„lam her father's wife; and that's near enough to make it 
„ [W inceſt. | 
” WH Mel. Inceſt! O my precious aunt, and the devil in 
conjunction. ( Aide. 
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what would you have to anſwer for if you ſhould pro. 
voke me to frailty ? Alas! humanity is feeble, heav'n 
know's very feeble, and unable to ſupport it ſelf. 
* Where am I? Is it day? and am I awake ? ma. 
Lady P. And no body knows how circuſtances may 
happen together, to my thinking, now I could reſi} 
the ſtrongeſt temptation, but yet I know, 'tis impol- 
ſible for me to know whether I could or not, there's no 
certainty in the things of this life, 

; Mel. Madam, pray give me leave to aſk you one queſ 
LION. —— 
Lady P. O Lord, ask me the queſtion ! I'll ſwear ['!! 
refuſe it; I ſwear Þ'll deny it. therefore don't aſk me, 
nay you ſhan't ask me, I ſwear I'll deny it. O gemini, 
you have brought all the blood into my face; I Warrant 
I am as red as a turky-cock ; O fie, couſin Mellefont ! 

Mel. Nay, madam, hear me; I mean 

Lady P. Hear you? no, no; I'll deny you firſt, and 
hear you afterwards. For one does not know how one: 
mind may change upon hearing—hearing 1s one of the 
ſenſes, and all the ſenſes are fallible ; I won't truſt my 
honour, I aſſure you; my honour is infallible and un- 
comatible. 

Mel. For heav*n's fake, madam, — 

Lady P. O name it no more Bleſs me, how 
can you talk of heav'n! and have fo much wickedne!, 
in your heart? may be you don't think it a fin 
They ſay ſome of you gentlemen don't think it a ſin 
May be it is no fin to them that don't think it ſo ; indeed. 
if I did not think it a fin--------But ſtill my honour, if it 
were no lin, --But then, to marry my daughter, for 
the conveniency of frequent opportunities, I'll ne— 
ver conſent to that, as ſure as can be, I'll break the 
match. 

Mel. Death and amazement, 
my knees | 
Lady P. Nay, nay, riſe up, come you ſhall ſee my 
good nature. I know love is powerſul, and no body can 


help his paſſion : *Tis not your fault; nor I ſwear it is not 
mine. 


madam, upon 


— 2 © „ wes wad as * * aca 1 1 2 IN 
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mine. — how can I help it, if I have charms? 
n | and how can you help it, if you are made a cap- 

tive? I ſwear it is pity it ſhould be a fault, but 
a- # my honour, well, but your honour too but 
the fin ! —— well but the neceſſity O lord, 
Ly here's ſome body coming. I dare not ſtay. Well, you 
uſt muſt conſider of your crime, and ſtrive as much as can 
obe againſt it,—- ftrive be ſure but don't be melancho- 
No lick, don't deſpair, but never think that I'll grant 


you any thing! O lard, no; — but be ſure you lay 
el- aſide all thoughts of the marriage, for tho' I know you 
don't love Cynthia, only as a blind to your paſſion for me; 
vet it will make me jealous. O lord, what did 
ne, I lay? jealous! no, no, I can't be jealous, for I muſt 
ni, Þ not love you. therefore don't hope, but 
aut don't deſpair neither, O, they're coming I muff 
fly. 


SCENE. VI. 
MzLLEFONT alone. 


NeLLEFONT (after a Pauſe.) 


So then, ſpight of my care and foreſight, I am 
caught, caught in my ſecurity, yet this was but a 
| fallow artifice, unworthy of my matchiavilian aunt : 
there muſt be more behind, this is but the firit flaſh, the 
* priming of her engine; deſtruction follows hard, if not 
| molt preſently prevented. 


SCENE. VII. 


(To him) MASKWELL. 


Mell. Maſtævell, welcome, thy preſence is a view of 
| land, appearing to my ſhip-wrack'd hopes: The witch 
has rais'd the ſtorm, and her miniſters have done their 
work; you ſee the veſſels are parted. | 
Maſe. I know it; I met Sir Paul towing away Cyn- 
%a: Come, trouble not your head, I'll join you together 
Niere to-morrow morning or drown between you in the 
my attempt. 
can Mell. There's comfort in a hand ſtretch'd out, to one 
not chats ſinking; tho! never ſo far off. 
nine. Vo I. I. F Maſe. 
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Maſe. No finking, nor no danger, ———— come, 
cheer up; why you don't know, that whule I plead for 
you, your aunt has given me a retaining fee; 
nay I am your greateſt enemy and ſhe does but journey. 
work under me. 

Mel. Ha! how's this ? 

Maſk. What do you think of my being employ'd in 
the execution of all her plots ? ha, ha, ha, by heav'n it's 
true, I have undertaken to break the match, I have un- 
dertaken to make your uncle diſinherit you, to get you 
turn'd out of doors; and to and to ha, ha, 
ha, I can't tell you for laughing Oh ſhe has open'd 
her heart to me I am to turn you a grazing, an tc 
ha, ha, ha, marry Cynthia my ſelf; there's a 
plot for you. | 

Mel. Ha! O I ſee, I fee my riſing ſun ! light breaks 
thro' clouds upon me, and I ſhall live in day 0 
my Maſtavell! how ſhall I thank or praiſe thee ; thou 
haſt out-witted women. - But tell me, how could'l: 
thou thus get into her confidence ? --. Ha! How! 
But was it her contrivance to perſwade my lady Phan 
to this extravagant belief ? 

Maſk. It was, and to tell you the truth, I encourag'd 
it for your diverſion: Tho' it made you a little uncaſie tor 
the preſent, yet the reflection of it mult needs be enter- 
taining I warrant ſhe was very violent at firſt. 

Mel. Ha, ha, ha, ay, ay, a very fury; but I was 
molt afraid of her violence at laſt, If you had not come 
as yu did; I don*t know what ſhe might have attemptec. 

Ma. Ha, ha, ha, I know her temper. —.——well 

you muſt know then, that all my contrivances were but 
bubble- ; till at laſt I pretended to have been long ſecret! 
in love with Cynthia; that did my buſineſs ; that convinc'd 
your aunt, I might be truſted ; ſince it was as much mj 
intereſt as hers to break the match: Then, ſhe thought my 
jealouſie might qualifie me to aſſiſt her in her revenge. 
And in ſhort, in that belief, told me the ſecrets of her 
heart. At length we made this agreement, if I accon- 
pliſh her deſigns (as I told you before) ſhe has-engag'd t0 
put Quthia with all her fortune into my power. 


Mel 
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Mel. She is moſt gracious in her favour, 
and dear 7 ack, how haſt thou contrived ? 

Majk. T would not have you ſtay to hear it now; fr 
don't know, but ſhe may come this way; I am to meet 
her anon; after that, I'll tell you the whole matter; be 
here in this galler yan hour hence, by that time I imagine 
our conſultation may be over 

Mell. I will; till then ſucceſs attend thee. 

. 
MASsKWELIL. alone. 

Maſe. Till then, ſucceſs will attend me; for when I 
meet you, I meet the only obſtacle to my fortune. n- 
thia, let thy beauty gild my crimes; and whatloever 1 
commit of treachery ! or deceit ſhall be imputed to me as 
a merit treachery ! what treachery ? love can- 
cel all the bonds of friendſhip, and ſets men right upon 
their firſt foundations. 

Duty to kings, piety to parents, gratitude to bene- 
factors, and fidelity to friends, are different and particu- 
lar ties: But the name of rival cuts 'em all aſunder, and 
a general acquittance Rival is equal, and love 
lie death an univerſal leveller of mankind. Ha ! but is 
there not ſuch a thing as honeſty ? yes, and whoſoever 
las it about him bears an enemy in his breaſt : For your 


well, 


uoneſt man, as ] take it, is that nice ſcrupulous, conſcienti- 


dus perſon who will cheat no body, but himſelf, ſuch ano. 
ther cox comb as your wiſe man, who is too hard for all 


de world, and will be made a fool of by no body but him- 
elf: Ha, ha, ha. Well for wiſdom and honeſty, give me 
> cunning and hypocriſie; oh, tis ſuch a pleaſure, to angle 
for fair fac'd Fools! then that hungry gudgeon credulity, 
vu bite at any thing-—why, let me ſee, I have the fame 
+ ice, the ſame words and accents when I ſpeak what 1 
do think; and when I fpeak what I do not think 
the very ſame 
> wt, not to be known from nature. 

| Why acill Mankind be Fools and be deceiv'dꝰ 
Aud why are Friends and Lovers Oaths beliew? 
hen, cach, who ſearches firily his own Mind, 
© Voy fo much Fraud and Pewer of Baſeneſs find. 
A | F 2 


— — 


and dear diſſimulation is the only 


ACT 
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Lord Toucuwoop, and Lady Toucuwoop. 
Lady Toucxwoop, 


MY lord can you blame my brother PHhant, if he 
refuſe his daughter upon this provocation ? the 
contract's void by this unheard of impiety. 

Lord Touch. I don't believe it true; he has better prin. 
ciples pho, *tis nonfenſe. Come come, I know 
my Lady Phant has a large eye, and wou'd centre every 
thing in her own circle; tis not the firſt time ſhe has mi- 


ſtaken reſpect for love, and made Sir Paul jealous of the 


civility of an undeſigning perſon, the better to beſpeak 
his ſecurity in her unfeigned pleaſures. 

Lady Touch. You ſenſure hardly, my lord; my ſiſter's 
honour 1s very well known. | 

Lord Touch. Yes, I believe I know ſome that have 
been familiarly acquainted with it. This is a little trick 
wrought by ſome pitiful contriver, envious of my ne- 
phew's merit. 

Lady Touch. Nay my lord, it may be ſo, and I hope 
it will be found ſo: But that will require ſome time; for 
in ſuch a caſe as this, demonſtration is neceſſary. 

Lord Touch. There ſhould have been demonſtration of 
the contrary too, before it had been believ'd.—. 

Lady Touch. So J ſuppoſe there was. 

Lord Touch. How ? where? when? 

Lady Touch. That I can't tell; nay I don't ſay there 
Was I am willing to believe as favourably of my 
nephew as I can. | 

Lord Touch. I don't know that. [ Half afice. 

Lady Touch, How ? don't you believe that, ſay you, 
my lord? 


Lord 


p a a 
rs, wu ww wh i ..4A $S bh Oui. - Soda. 


No more trifling I charge you tell me 
by all our mutual peace to come; upon your duty 
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Lord Touch. No, I don't ſay fo I confeſs I am 
troubled to find you ſo cold in his defence. 

Lady Touch. His defence ! bleſs me would you have 
me defend an ill thing? 

Lord Touch. You believe it then? 

Lady Touch. I don't know; I am very unwilling to 
ſpeak my thoughts in any thing that may be to my cou- 
fin's diſadvantage ; beſides, I ſind, my lord, you are 
prepar'd to receive an ill impreſſion from any opinion of 
mine which is not conſenting with your own : But ſince 


Il am like to be ſuſpected in the end, and 'tis a pain any 
longer to diſſemble, I own it to you; in ſhort I do be- 


lieve it, nay, and can believe any thing worſe, if it were 
laid to his charge don't aſk me my reaſons, my lord, 
for they are not fit to be told you. ä 

Lord Touch. I'm amaz'd, here muſt be ſomething 


| more than ordinary in this. (Aide) Not fit to be told 


me, madam ? You can have no intereſts, wherein I am 
not concern'd, and conſequently the ſame reaſons ought 
to be convincing to me, which create your ſatisfaction 
or diſquiet. 

Lady Touch. But thoſe which cauſe my diſquiet, IT am - 


willing to have remote from your hearing. Good my 


lord, don't preſs me. 

Lord Touch. Don't oblige me to preſs you. 

Lady Touch. Whatever it was, its paſt : And that is 
better to be unknown which cannot be prevented ; there- 


fore let me beg you to reſt ſatisfy'd 


Lord Touch. When you have told me, I will 

Lady Touch. You won't. | 

Lord Touch. By my life, my dear, I will. 

Lady Tauch. What if you can't. 

Lord Touch. How? then I muſt know, nay I will: 


Lady Touch. Nay, my lord, you need ſay no more, 


to make me lay my heart before you, but don't be thus 
| tranſported; compoſe your ſelf: It is not of concern, 


to make you loſe one minute's temper, Tis not indeed, 


my dear. Nay by this kiſs you ſhan't be angry. O 


F 3 lord, 
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lord, Iwiſh J had not told you any thing indeed, 
my lord, you have frighted me, nay look pleas'd, TI! 
tell you. 

Lord Touch. Well, well. 

Lady Touch. Nay, but will you be calm 
it's nothing bu. 

Lord Touch. But what? 

Lady Touch. But will you promiſe me not to be angry 
— Nay you muſt Not to be angry with 
Melleſont I dare ſwear he's ſorry and were it 
to do again, would not 

Lord Touch. Sorry for what? Death, you wrack me 
with delay. 

Lady Touch. Nay, no great matter ; only Well, 
I have your promile, Pho, why nothing, only 
your nephew had a mind to amuſe himſelf ſometime: 
with a little gallautry towards me, nay, I can't think he 
meant any thing ſeriouſly, but methought it lock'd odly, 

Lord Touch. Confuſion and hell, what do I hear ! 

Lady Touch. Or, may be, he thought he was not e- 
nough a-kin to me, upon your account, and had a min 
to create a nearer relation on his own ; a lover you know, 
my Lord ————— Ha, ha, ha. Well but that's all 
Now you have it; well, remember your promiſe, my 
Lord, and don't take any notice of it to him. 

Lord Touch. No, no, no damnation ! 

Lady Touch. Nay, I ſwear you muſt not 
harmleis mirth ———— only miſplac'd, that's all 
But if it were more, *tis over now, and all's well. For 
my part, I have forgot it ; and ſo has he, I hope, for 
I have not heard any thing from him theſe two days. 

Lord Touch. "I hele two days! Is it fo freſh ? Un: 
tural villain ! Death, I'll have him ſtripp'd and tur: 
naked out of my doors this moment, and let him rc: 
and periſh, inceſtuous brute ! 

Lady Touch. O for heaven's ſake, my Lord, you'l! 
ruin me, if you take ſuch publick notice of it, it will bz 
a town talk: Conſider your own and my honour —-- 


nay, I told you, you would not be ſatisfied when you 
knew it. 


indeed 


a lictle 


— 


Lord 


« £A was Sol... @ a 


crown together when I told you 
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Lord Touch. Before I've done, [I'll be ſatisfy'd. Un- 


grateſul monſter ! how long? 


Lady Touch. Lord, I don't know : I wiſh my lips had 
Almoſt a twelve. 
month ———— Nay, I won't tell you any more *till you 
are your ſelf. Pray my Lord, don't let the company ſee 
vou in this diſorder Vet I confeſs, I can't blame 
vou; for I think I was never ſo {urpriz'd in my life----. 
Who would have thought my nephew could have ſo mit- 
conflrued my kindneſs But will you go into your 
cloſet and recover your temper ? I'll make an excuſe of 
ſudden buſineſs to the company, and come to you. 
Pray, good dear my Lord, let me beg you do now: 
I'il come immediately, and tell you all; will you, my 
Lord ? | 

Lord Touch. I will I am mute with wonder. 

Lady Touch. Well, but go now, here's ſome body co- 
ming. 


Lord Touch. Well, I go — — You won't ſtay, for I 


8 ould hear more. of this: 


Lady Touch. I follow inſtantly 
SCENE II. 
Lad; Toucuwoop, MaAsKWEII. 
Maſe. This was a maſter- piece, and did not need my 


So. 


help tho' I ſtood ready for a cue, to come in and 


confirm all, had there been occaſion. 
Lady Touch. Have you ſeen Mellefort. 
Majk. I have; and am to meet him here about this 


time. 


Lady Touch. How does he bear his diſappointment. 
Maſk. Secure in my aſſiſtance, he ſeem'd not much 


afflicted, but rather laugh'd at the ſhallow artifice which 


ſo little time muſt of neceſſity diſcover. Yet he is appre- 


henſive of ſome farther deſign of yours, and has en- 
gaged me to watch you. I believe he will hardly be 
able to prevent your plot, yet I would have you uſe 
| Caution and expedition. 


Lady Touch. Expedition indeed ; for all we do, muſt 
be perform'd in the remaining part of this evening, and 
F 4 before 
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before the company break up; leſt my Lord ſhould cool, 
and have an opportunity to talk with him privately— 
My Lord muſt not ſee him _ 

| Maſk. By no means; therefore you muſt aggravate my 
lord's diſpleaſure to a degree that will admit of no con- 
ference with him. What think you of mentioning 
me? 

Lady Touch. How ? 

Maſt. To my Lord, as having been privy to Mellefant's 
deſign upon you, but ſtill uſing my utmoſt endeavours 
to diſſuade him: Tho' my friendſhip and love to him has 
made me conceal it ; yet you may fay, I threatened the 
next time he attempted any thing of that kind, to diſco- 
ver it to my lord. 

Lady Touch. To what end is this ? 

Maſ#. It will confirm my lord's opinion of my ho- 
nour and honeſty, and create in him a new confidence in 
me, which (ſhould this defign miſcarry) will be neceſſa- 
ry to the forming another plot that I have in me head 
To you, as well as the reſt, ( Afede. 

Lady Touch. I'll do it T1 tell him you hundred 
tum once from forcing me. 

Maſe. Excellent! Your ladyſhip has a moſt improv- 
ing fancy. You had beſt go to my lord, keep him as 
long as you can in his cloſet, and I doubt not but you 
will mould him to what you pleaſe ; your gueſts are fo 
engaged in their own follies and intrigues, they'll miſs 
neither of you. | 

Lady Touch. When ſhall we meet? ————At eight 
this evening in my chamber; there rejoice at our ſucces, 
and toy away an hour in mirth. 

aſe, J will not fail. | 


SCENE III. 


MaskwELL alone. 


I know what ſhe means by toying away an hour well 
enough. Pox I have loſt all appetite to her ; yet ſhe's a 
fine Woman, and I lov'd her once. But I don't know, 
ſince I have been in a great meaſure kept by her, the caſe 


is alter d; what was my pleaſure is become my duty ; 
An 


Miel. What doſt thou mean ? 
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And I have as little ſtomach to her now as if I were her 
huſband. Should ſhe ſmoak my deſign upon Cynthia, 
I were in a fine pickle. She has a damn'd penetrating 
head, and knows how to interpret a coldneſs the right 
way; therefore I muſt diſſemble ardour and ecſtacy, 
that's reſolv'd: How eaſily and pleaſantly is that diſſembled 
before fruition ! Pox on't that a man can't drink without 
quenching his thirſt. Ha ! yonder comes Mellefont 
thoughtful. Let me think: Meet her at eight 
hum ——ha ! By heav'n I have it if I can 
ſpeak to my lord before Was it my brain or Pro- 
vidence ? no matter which —— | will deceive 'em all, 


and yet ſecure my ſelf: Twas a lucky thought! well 


this double- dealing is a jewel. Here he comes: Now 


for me 
(Maſkwell pretending not to ſee him, walks by him, 


and ſpeaks as it were to himſelf. 
SCENE IV. 
( To him) MELLEFONT muſing. 


Maſe. Mercy on us! what will the wickedneſs of this 
world come to ? 
Mel. How now, Fack? what, ſo full of conterapla- 


tion that you run over ! 
Maſe. I'm glad you're come, for I could not contain 


my felf any longer: And was juſt going to give vent toa 
; #cret, which no body but you ought to drink down—— 
| Your aunt's juſt gone from hence. 


Mel. And having truſted thee with the ſecrets of her 


ſoul, thou art villainouſly bent to diſcover 'em all to me, 
ha ? 


Maſe. I'm afraid my frailty leans that way 


but I don't know whether I can in honour diſcover them 
al 
<1. 


Met. All, all, man: What, you may in honour be- 


| tray her, as far as ſhe betrays her ſelf. No tragical de 
zu upon my perſon, I hope? 


Maſk. No, but it's a comical deſign upon mine. 


F 5 17: 7 . 
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Maſe. Liſten and be dumb; we have been bargaining 
about the rate of your ruin 


Mel. Like any two guardians to an orphan heireſs, 
Well. 

Maſk. And whereas pleaſure is generally paid with 
miſchief, what miſchief I do is to be paid with pleaſure. 

Mel. So when you've ſwallow'd the potion, you ſweet— 
en your mouth with a plumb. 

Maſk. You are merry, fir, but I ſhall probe your 
conſtitution. In ſhort, the price of your baniſhment i; 
to be paid with the perſon of 

Mel. Of Cynthia, and her fortune why you 
forget you told me this before. 

Maſe. No, no ſo far you are right; and I am, 
25 an earneſt of that bargain, to have full and free poflciit- 
on of the perſon of. your aunt. 

Mel. Ha ! pho, you trifle. 

Maſe. By this light, I'm ſerious ; all rallery apart-- 
T knew *twould ſtun you: This evening at eight, ſhe v. 
receive me in her bed-chamber. 

Mel. Hell and the devil! is ſhe abandon'd of all grace 

why the woman is poſſeſs'd 

Maſe. Well, will you go in my ſtead ? 

Mel. By heav'n into a hot furnace ſooner. 

Maſt. No, you would not———— It would not be ſo 
convenient, as I can order matters. 

Mel. What d'ye mean! 

Maſe. Mean? not to diſappoint the lady, I aſſure you 
| Ha, ha, ha, how gravely he looks 
come, come, I won't perplex you. Tis the only thing 
that providence could have contriv'd to make me capa- 

ie of ſerving you, either to my inclination or your 
own neceſſity. | 

Mel. How, how, for heav'n's ſake, dear Maſtavell! 

Maſe, Why thus ——— FH go according to ap- 
pomtment ; you ſhall have notice at the critical minut? 
to come and ſurpriſe your aunt and me together: Coun- 
terfeit a rage againſt me, and Ill make my eſcape through 
the private paſſage from her chamber, which I'Il take 
Care to leave open: T will be hard, if then mn gut 
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bring her to any conditions. For this diſcovery will diſ- 
arm her of all defence, and leave her entirely at your 
mercy : Nay, ſhe mult ever after be in awe of you. 

Mel. Let me adore thee, my better Genius!“ by 
heav'n I think it is not in the power of fate to diſappoint 
my hopes my hopes ! my certainty. 

Majh. Well, I'll meet you here, within a quarter of 
eight, and give you notice. 

Mel. Good fortune ever go along with thee. 


SS 8. & Wh & 
NIELLETONT, CARELEss. 


Care. Mell:font, get out o'th' way; my Lady Plzant”s 
coming, and I ſhall never ſucceed while thou art in fight 
tho' ſhe begins to tack about; but I made love a 
great while to no purpoſe. 

Mell. Why what's the matter: She's convinc'd that! 
don't care for her. 

Care. I can't get an anſwer from her, that does not 
begin with her honour, or her virtue, her religion, or 
{ome ſuch cant. Then ſhe has told me the whole hiſtory 
of Sir Paul's nine years courtſhip ; how he has lain for 
whole nights together upon the ſtairs, before her chamber 
door; and that the firſt favour he receiv'd from her, 
was a piece of an old ſcarlet petticot for a ſtomager ; 
which ſince the day of his marriage, he has, out of a 
piece of gallantry, converted into a night-cap, and wears 
ic ſtill with much ſolemnity on his amveriary wedding 
night. | 

Mel. That I have ſeen, with the ceremony thereunto 
belongin for on that night he creeps in at the 
bd's feet like a gulPd Baſſa that has married a relation ot 
tie Grand $iznior, and that night he has his arms at liber- 
ty. Did not ſhe tell you at what a diſtance ſhe keeps him ? 
he has confeſs'd to me that but at ſome certain times, 
that is I ſuppoſe when ſhe apprehends being with child, 
le never has the privilege of uſing the familiarity of a 
huſband with a wife. He was once given to ſcramblin“, 
with his hands and ſprawling in his ſleep ; and ever ſin: 
ae has him iwadled up in blankets, and his hands an 

ect 
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feet ſwath'd down, and ſo put to bed; and there he lic 
with a great beard like a Ru/ian bear upon a drift of 
ſnow. You are very great with him, I wonder he never 
told you his grievances ; he will, I warrant you. 


Care. Exceſſively fooliſh ! but that which gives 
me moſt hopes of her, is her telling me of the many 
temptations ſhe has reſiſted. 

Mel. Nay, then you have her; for a woman's bragg- 
ing to a man that ſhe has overcome temptations, 1s an 
argument that they were weakly offer'd, and a challenge 
to him to engage her more irrefifiibly. Tis only an in- 
hancing the price of the commodity, by telling you how 
many cuſtomers have underbid her. 

Care. Nay, I don't deſpair —JD—2e— But ſtill ſhe has a 
grudging to you I talk*d to her tother night at 
my Lord Froth's maſquerade, when I'm fatisfy'd ſhe 
knew me, and I had no reaſon to complain of my recep- 
tion ; but I find women are not the ſame bare-fac'd as 
in maſks, and a vizor diſguiſes their inclinations as 
much as their faces. 

Mel. Tis a miſtake, for women may moſt properly 
be ſaid to be unmaſk'd when they wear vizors ; for that 
ſecures them from bluſhing, and being out of counte- 
nance, and next to being in the dark, or alone, they 
are moſt truly themſelves in a vizor maſk. Here they 
come, I'II leave you. Ply her cloſe, and by and by 
clap a Billet deux into her hand: For a woman never 
thinks a man truly in love with her, till he has been fool 
enough to think of her out of her ſight, and to loſe ſo 
much time as to write to her. | 


S. ENI VI. 


CARELESS, Sir PAUL PLYANT, and Lady FLY ANT. 


Sir P. Shan't we difturb your meditation, Mr. Care- 
{:5? you wou'd be private. 

Care. Vou bring that along with you, Sir Paul, that 
mall be always welcome to my privacy. 
Sir P. O, ſweet ſir, you load your humble ſervants, 
both me and my wife, with continual favours. | 

Lady 
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Lady P. Sir Paul, what a phraſe was there? You will 


be making anſwers, and taking that upon you, which 


ought to lie upon me: That you ſhould have ſo little 


breeding to think Mr. Careleſi did not apply himſelf to 


me. Pray what have you to entertain any body's priva- 


cy? I ſwear and declare in the face of the world, I'm 


ready to bluſh for your ignorance. 

Sir P. I acquieſce, my lady; but don't ſnub ſo loud. 

x ( Afede to her. 

Lady P. Mr. Carel:/, if a perſon that is wholly illite- 
rate, might be ſuppoſed to be capable of being qualify'd 
to make a ſuitable return to thoſe obligations, which you 
are pleas'd to confer upon one, that is wholly incapable 
of being qualify*d in all thoſe circumſtances, I'm ſure I 
ſhou'd rather attempt it than any thing in the world, 
{courtfies Jfor I'm ſure, there's nothing in the world that 
would rather. (court/ies ) But I know Mr. Careleſs is 


ſo great a critick and ſo fine a gentleman, that it is im- 
| poſſible for me 


Care. O heav*ns ! madam, you confound me. 

Sir P. Gads-bud, ſhe's a fine perſon 

Lady P. O lord fir, pardon me, we women have 
not thoſe advantages: I know my own imperſeCtions 
but at the ſame time you muſt give me leave to 
declare in the face of the world, that no body is more 
ſenſible of favours and things; for with the reſerve of 
my honour, I aſſure you, Mr. Care/e/s, I don't know 
any thing in the world, I would refuſe to a perſon ſo 
meritorious — You'll pardon my want of expreſſion. 

Care. O your lady ſhip is abounding in all excellence, 
particularly that of phraſe. 

Lady P. You are ſo obliging, fir, 

Care. Your ladyſhip is ſo charming, 

Sir P. So, now, now,now, my lady. 

Lady P. So well bred. 

Care. So ſurprizing. OI 

Lady P. So well dreſt, ſo bonne mine, fo eloquent, ſo 
unaffected ſo eaſie, ſo free, ſo particular, ſo agreeable. 

Sir P. Ay, ſo, ſo, there. | 

Care. O lord, I beſeech you, madam don't--------- 


— — 
— — 
— — — * 
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Lady P. So gay, ſo graceful, fo good teeth, ſo fin: 
ſhape, ſo fine limbs, ſo fine linnen, and I don't doub: 
but you have a very good ſkin, fir. 

Car. For heaven's ſake, madam— Tam quite cn. 
of countenance. 

Sir P. And my lady's quite out of breath; or elſe ye: 
ſhould hear . — gad's bud, you may tall: of my lad 
Froth. 

Car. O he, fie, not to be named of a day ———— my 
Lady Froth is very well in her accompliſhments 
but it is when my Lay Pliant is not thought of ——1If 
that can ever be. | 

Lady P. O you overcome me 
ceſſive. 

Sir P. Nay, I ſwear and vow that was pretty. 

Care. O Sir Paul, you are the happieſt man alive. Such 
a lady ! that is the envy of her own ſex, and the admi. 


that is ſo ex. 


ration of of ours. 


Sir P. Vour humble ſervant. I am, I thank heav'n, 
in a fine way of living, as I may ſay, peacefully and hay. 
pily, and I think need not envy any one of my neighbours, 
bleſſed be providence ay, truly, Mr. Careleſs, my la- 
dy is a great bleſſing, a fine, diſcreet, well-ſpoken woman 
as you ſhall ſee—if it becomes me to ſay ſo ; and we live 
very comfortably together; ſhe is a little haſty ſom- 
times, and ſo am I; but mine's ſoon over, and then I'm 
ſo ſorry----Q Mr. Cerelec/5, if it were not for one thing 


SCENE: VII. 


CaRELESS, Sir PAUL PLYANT, Lady PLYANT, Fe 
with a Letter. 


Lady P. How often have you been told of that, you 
jackanapes ? 

Sir P. Gad fo, gad's-bud- Tim. carry it 70 
my lady, you ſhould have carry'd it to my lady firſt. 

Boy. *Tis directed to your lordſhip. 

Sir P. Well, well, my lady reads all letters firſt —— 
child do ſo no more; d' ye hear Tim. 

Boy. No, an't pleaſe you. 
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S EN E. VIII. 


CAREZLESSs, Sir Paul PLYant, Lady PLYANT. 


Sir P. A humour of my wife's, you know women 
have little fancies —————But as I was telling you, Mr. 
Careleſs, if it were not for one thing, I ſhould think my 
ſelf the happieſt Man in the world ? indeed that touches 
me near, very near. 

Car. What can that be, Sir Pau/? 

Sir P. Why I have thank heav n, a very plentiful 
fortune, a good eſtate in the country, ſome houſes in 
town, and ſome money, a pretty tolerable perſonal 


| eſtate ; and it is a great grief to me, indeed it is, Mr. 
| Careleſs, that I have not a ſon to inherit this 
| true, I have a daughter, and a fine dutiful child ſhe is, 

| though I ſay it, —_ be providence I may ſay; for in- 


»Tis 


deed, Mr. Cares 3 am mightily beholden to Provi- 
dence a poor unworthy ſinner — But if I 
had a ſon, ah, that's my affliction, and my only affliction ; 
indeed I cannot refrain tears, when it comes in my 


| mind. 


Care. Why, methinks that might be eaſily remedied 
my lady's a fine likely woman 

Sir P. Oh, a fine likely woman as you ſhall ſee in a 
ſummer's day —— Indeed the is Mr. Careleſs, in all 
reſpects. 


Care. And I ſhould not have taken you to have been 
fo old 
Sir P. Alas, that's not it, Mr. Careleſs ; ah; that's not 
it; no, no, you ſhoot wide of the mark a mile; indeed 
you do, that's not it Mr. Carcle/5, no, no, that's not it. 

Care. No; What can be the matter then? 

Sir P. You'll ſcarcely believe me, when I ſhall tell 
you my lady 1s ſo nice It's very ſtrange, but 
it's true; too true ſhe's ſo very nice, that 1 dent 
believe ſhe would touch a man for the world At 
leaſt not above once a year; I'm ſure I have found it {6 ; 
and alas, what's once a year to an old man, who Would 
do good in his generation? Indeed it's true, Mr. Care- 
Ii, it breaks my heart. I am her huſband, : as I 


may 


/ 
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may ſay ; though far unworthy of that honour, yet I an 
her huſband ; but alas-a-day, I have no more familiarity 
with her perſon as to that matter than with my 
own Mother no indeed. 

Care. Alas-a-day, this is a lamentable ſtory ; my lady 
muſt be told on't ; ſhe muſt *ifaith, Sir Paul; 'tis an in- 
jury to the world. 

Sir P. Ah! would to heav'n you would Mr. Carel:/: ; 
you are mightily in her favour. 

Care. I warrant you; what, we muſt have a ſon ſome 
way or other. 

Sir P. Indeed I ſhould be mightily bound to you, if 
you could bring it about, Mr. Carele/+. 

Lady P. Here, Sir Paul, it's from your ſteward, here's 


a Return of 600 J. you may take 50 J. of it for the next 
half year. | ( Gives him the Letter, 


SCENE IX. 


[To them] Lord FROTH, CYNTHIA. 

Sir P. How does my girl ? come hither to thy father 

or lamb, thou'rt melancholick. 

Lord Freth. Heav'n, Sir Paul, you amaze me, of 2] 
things in the world you are never pleas'd but when 
we are all upon the broad grin ; all laugh and no compa- 
ny; ah, then *tis ſuch a fight to ſee ſome teeth 
ſure you're a great admirer of my lady Vier, Mr. 
Sneer, and Sir Laurence Loud, and that gang. 

Sir. P. I vow and {wear ſhe's a very merry woman, 
but I think ſhe laughs a little too much. 

Lord Froth. Merry! O Lord, what a character that is 
of a woman of quality you have been at my lady 


Whifler's upon her day, madam ? 
Cyn. Yes, my Lord I muit humour this fool. 


E Aſude. 
Lord Froth. Well and how? hee ! what is your ſenſe 


of the Converſation ? 
Cyn. O moſt ridiculous, a perpetual conſort of laugh- 


ing without an harmony; for ſure, my lord, to laugh 


out of time, is a diſagreeable as to ſing out of time or 


out of tune, 
Lord 


as 
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Lord Froth. Hee, hee, hee, right ; and then, my lady 


* IVhifler is ſo ready —ſhe always comes in three bars too 


ſon and then, what do they laugh at? for you 
know laughing without a jeſt is as impertinent ; hee ! as, 


Cyr. As dancing without a fiddle. 

Lord Froth. Juſt, faith : that was at my tongue's 
end. 

Cn. But that cannot be properly ſaid of them, for I 
think they are all in good nature with the world, and on- 
ly laugh at one another; and you muſt allow they have all 
jeſts in their perſons, though they have none in their 
converſation. | 

Lord Froth. True, as I'm a perſon of henour---- --for 


heav'ns ſake let us ſacrifice em to mirth alittle. 


[ Enter Boy and whiſpers Sir Paul. 
Sir P. Gad fo wite, wife, my Lady Plant, 
| have a word. 

Lady P. I'm buſie, Sir Paul; I wonder at your im- 
pertinence - 

Care. Sir Paul, hark ye, I'm reaſoning the matter you 
know; madam, if your ladyſhip pleaſe, we'll 
diſcourſe of this in the next room. 

Sir P. O ho, I wiſh you good ſucceſs. I wiſh you 
rood-ſucceſs. Boy, tell my lady, when ſhe has done I 
wil ſpeak with her below. 


SCENTFE: XxX. 
CYNTHIA, Lord FRoOTH, Lady FRoTH, BRISE. 
Lady Froth. Then you think that Epiſade between Su- 


ſan, the dairy-maid, and our coach-man is not amiſs ; 
you know I may 1uppoſe the dairy in tewn, as well as 
in the country. | 

Briſb. ncomparable, let me periſh-----but then being 
an heroick poem, had not you better call him a CVario- 
ter? Charioteer ſounds great; beſides your ladyſhip's 
coachman having a red face, and you comparing him to 
the ſun and you know the ſun is call'd Heaw'ns 
Charinteer. 


Lady 
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1 Lad y Freth. Oh, infinitely better; I'm extreamly be. 
WMI holden to you for the hint; ſtay, we'll read over thoſe 
half a ſcore lines again. (Pulls out a paper) Let me ſce, 
Ih here you know what goes before—— the compariſon 
l | you know. 
Reads.] For as the ſun ſhines ery day, 

| So of our coach-man I may /ay. 

ll; !! Briſtk. I'm afraid that ſimile won't do in wet weather 

ll i f —— becauſe you ſay the ſun ſhines ev'ry day. 

N Lady Fro2th. No, for the fun it won't, but it will d 
for the coach-man, for you know there's more occaſion 
for a coach in wet weather. 

Briſt. Right, right; that ſaves all. 
| Lady Froth. Then I don't fay the ſun ſhines all the 
| day, but that he peeps now and then, yet he does ſhine a! 
the day too, you know, tho' we don't ſee him. 
Briſe. Right, but the vulgar will never compreherd 
that. 
Lady Froth. Well, you ſhall hear-----let me fee. 
Reads.] For as the fun ſhines ev ry day, 
$9, of our coach-man 1 may ſay, 
He ſhows his drunken fiery face, 
Tuſt as the jim does more or leſs. 
Briſt. That's right, all's well, all's well. More or le. 
Lady FroTH. [reads.] 

« And aul en at night his labour's done, 

Then too, like heav'ns Charioteer the ſun : 

Ay, Ctariztzer does better. 

| Lato the duiry he deſcends, 

And there his whipping and his driving ends: 

There he's ſecure from danger of a bilk, 

His fear is paid him, and he ſets in Milk. 

4 For Suſan, you know, is Yetis, and ſo-— 
Briſt. Incomparably well and proper, i' gad but! 
have one exception to make don't you think Bi 
ff know it's good rhime) but don't you think Bz/k and Fare 

5 too like a hackney coach- man? 

15 Lady Hotb. I ſwear and vow I'm afraid ſo-— and 

| yet our Fehu was a hackney coach-man, when my Lord 

| took him. 


"> / Has wn 
—— Mg. 8 
* * 


* 


Briſſ. 
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but! 
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Briſe. Was he? I'm anſwer'd, If Fehu was a hack- 
ney coach-man---------- you may put that in the marginal 
notes tho', to prevent criticiſm only mark it with 
a {mall aſteriſm, and fay, ------------Zehu was formerly a 
hackney coach-man. 

Lady Froth. Iwill; you'd oblige me extreamly to 
write notes to the whole poem. 

Briſt. With all my heart and ſoul, and proud of the 
vaſt honour, let me periſh. 

Lord Froth. Hee, hee, hee, my dear have you done 


| —-—won't you joyn with us? we were laughing at my 
Lady Whifter, and Mr. Sneer. 


Lady Froth. — Ay my dear------were you? Oh filthy 
Mr. Seer ; he's a nauſeous figure, a moſt fulſamick fop, 
fOh--------=-=--- he ſpent two days together in going about 
Covent-garden to ſuit the lining of his coach with his 
complexion. 

Lord Fr22h. O filly ! yet his aunt is as fond of him, as 


if ſhe had brought the ape into the world her ſelf. 


Brijs. Who, my Lady Toothleſs ? O, ſhe's a mortiſy- 


ing ſpeQacle ; ſhe's always chewing the cud like an vid 


Lwe. 
Cn. Fie, Mr. Briſt ! Eringo's for her cough. 
Lady Froth. I have ſeen her take em halt chew'd out 


of her mouth, to laugh, and then put 'em in again------- — 


Foh. 
Lord Froth. Fob. 


Lady Fioth. Then ſhe's always ready to laugh when 


dycer offers to ſpeak — and fits in expectation of his n 


jeſt, with her gums bare, and her mouth open -— 
Briſk. Like an oyſter at low ebb, I'gad - — — Ha, 


ha, ha. 


n. (Aſide.) Well, I find there are no fools ſo incon- 
ſiderable in themſelves, but they can render other people 


contemptible by expoſing their infirmities. 


Lady Froth. Then that t'other great ſtrapping lady 
| can't hit of her name; the old fat fool that paints ſo 


exorbitantly. 


Brit. I know whom you mean but deuce take 


me I can't hit of her name neither------paints, d'ye ſay ? 


why 


1 
. 44 


with ſending it to and again fo often; this is the {event 


| Sappho Come my dear Cynthia, Mr. Briſt, wel 
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why ſhe lays it on with a trowel then ſhe has a great 

beard that briſtles through it, and makes her look 2s if 

ſhe were plaiſter'd with lime and hair, let me periſh. 
Lady Froth. Oh you made a ſong upon her, Mr. 


Briſt. 


Briſt. He egad, fo I did my lord can ſing it. 
Cyn. O good my lord let's hear it. 
Briſe. Tis not a ſong neither------It's a ſort of an epi- 


gram, or rather an epigramatick ſonnet, I don't know 
what to call it, but it's Satire.—fing it my lord. 


Lord Froth ſings. 


Ancient Phillis Jas young graces, 

"Tis a flrange thing, but a true one; 
Shall I tell you hau? 

She her ſelf makes her own faces, 

And each morning wears a new ent; 
Where's the wworder now ? 


Briſt. Short, but there's ſalt in't; my way of writing 
I'gad. | 
SCENE. XI. 
(To them) Footman. 


Lady Froth. How now? 

Foot. Your Ladyſhip's chair is come. 

Lady Froth. Is nurſe and the child in it? 
Foot. Yes, madam. 5 

Lady Freth. O the dear creature! let's go fee it. 

Lord Froth. I ſwear, my dear, you'll ſpoil that child, 


time the chair has gone for her to day. 

Lady Froth, O law, I ſwear it's but the ſixth-—-and 
I han't ſeen her theſe two hours — The poor dear crea- 
ture I fwear my Lord, you don't love poor little 


go ſee Sappho, tho' my Lord won't. 
Cyr. I'll wait upon your ladyſhip. 
Briſe. Pray, madam, how old is lady Sappho ? 
Lady Froth. Three quarters, but I ſwear ſhe has a 
world of wit, and can ſing a tune already. My Lord, 
won't 


WING 
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won't you go? won't you? What, not to ſee Saph ? Pray, 
my Lord, come ſee little Saph. I knew you could 


SCENE XII. 
CyNTHIA, alone, 


'Tis not fo hard to counterfeit joy in the depth of af. 
giction, as to difſemble mirth in company of fools 
Why ſhould I call em fools ? the world thinks better of 
'em ; for theſe have quality and education, wit and fine 


converſation, are receiv'd and admir'd by the world 


{f not, they like and admire themſelves ——— And 
why is not that true wiſdom, for *tis happineſs: And 


| for ought I know, we have miſapply'd the name all this 
| while, and miſtaken the thing: Since, 


If Happineſs in Self-Content is placd, 
The Wiſe are wretched, and Fools only bleſs d. 


End of the third Act. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


MELLEFONT and CxTUIA. 


Cynthia. 


[ Heard him loud as I came by the cloſet door, and 


my lady with him, but ſhe ſeem'd to moderate his 


paſſion. 


Mel. Ay, hell thank her, as gentle breezes moderate 


E lire ; but I ſhall counter-work her ſpells, and ride the 
| Witch in her own bridle. 


Cyr. It's impoſſible ; ſhe'll caſt beyond you ſtill.— 


Il lay my life it will never come to be a match. 


Mel, What? 
Cx, 
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Cyn. Between you and me. 

Mel. Who 1o ? 

Cyn. My mind gives me it won't becauſe we 
are both willing ; we each of us ſtrive to reach th- 
goal, and hinder one another in the race; I ſwear it 
never does well when the parties are ſo agreed 
For when people walk hand in hand, there's neither 
overtaking nor meeting : We hunt in couples where we 
both purſue the ſame game, but forget one another, 
and 'tis becauſe we are ſo near that we don't think cr 
coming together. 

Mel. Hum, gad I believe there's ſomething in't ;---- 
marriage is the game that we hunt, and while we 
think that we only have it in view, I don't ſee but we 
have it in our power. 

Cyn. Within reach ; for example, give me your hand; 
you have look'd thro' the wrong end of the perſpeCtive 
all this while ; for nothing has been between us but 
our fears. 

Mel. I don't know why we ſhould not ſteal out of 
the houſe this very moment, and marry one another, 
without confideration, or the fear of repentance. Pox 
© fortune, portion, ſettlements and jointures. 

Cyr. Ay, ay what have we to do with em; you 
cnow we marry for love. 

Mel. Love, love, down-right very villainous love. 

n. And he that can't hve upon love, deſerves to 
die in a ditch. Here then, I give you my promile, 
in ſpight of duty, any temptation of wealth, your in 
conſtancy, or my own inclination to change. 

Mel. Jo run moſt willfully and unreaſonably away 
with me this moment, and be married. 

Cyn. Hold Never to marry any body elie. 

Mel. That's but a kind of negative conſent 
Why, you won't baulk the frolick ? 

Cyn. If you had not been fo aſſured of your ow 
conduct I would not but *tis but reaſonable that ſince 
] conſent to like a man without the vile conſideration 
of money, he ſhall give me a very evident demon- 
ſtration of his wit: Therefore let me ſee you unde! 
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mine my Lady Touchwoed, as you boaſted, and force 
her to give her conſent, and then 

Mel. I'll do't. 

Cyn. And I'II do't. 


Mel. This very next enſuing hour of eight a clock 


| is the laſt minute of her reign, unleſs the devil aſſiſt 


her in propria perſona. 


Oz. Well, if the devil ſhould aſſiſt her, and your 


' rot miſcarry. 


Mel. Ay, what am I to truſt to then? 

Crna. Why, if you give me a very clear demon- 
ation that it was the devil, I'Il allow for irreſiſti- 
But if I find it to be only chance, or deſti- 
ny, or unlucky ſtars, or any thing but the devil, I'm 
inexorable : Only Rill I'll keep my word, and live a 


maid for your ſake. 


Mel. And you won't die one, for your own; ſo 


Cu. Here's my mother-in-law, and your Friend 
Careleſs 3 J would not have 'em ſee us together yet. 


S CENSE- II. 
CaRELEss and Lady PLYANT. 


Lady P. I ſwear, Mr. Careleſs, you are very alluring 
and ſay ſo many fine things, and nothing is ſo 
moving to me as a fine thing. Well, I muſt do you 
this juilice, and declare in the face of the world, never 


any body gain'd fo far upon me as your ſelf ; with 


luſhes I muſt own it, you have ſhaken, as I may fay, 


the very foundation of my honour Well, ſure 


if I eſcape your importunities, I ſhall value my ſelf 


i 23 long 


as I live, I ſwear. 
Care. And deſpiſe me. ( Sighing. 
Lady P. The laſt of any man in the world, by my 
puiity 3 now you make me ſwear -O gratitude forbid, 


that I ſhould ever be wanting in a reſpectful acknow- 


ledgment of an entire reſignation of all my beſt wiſhes, 


| for the perſon and parts of ſo accompliſl'd a perſon, 


„ hoſe 
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whoſe merit challenges much more, I'm ſure, than my 

illiterate praiſes can deicription 

Care. (in a whining tone. ) Ah, heav'ns, madam, you 

ruin me with kindneſs ; your charming tongue purſue: 
the victory of your eyes, while at your feet your poor 
adorer dies. 

Lady P. Ah! very fine. 

Care, 2 whining.) Ah, why are you ſo fair, ſo be. 
witching fair ? O let me grow to the ground here, and 
feaſt upon that hand; O let me preſs it to my heart, 
my trembling heart, the nimble movement ſhall inſtruc 
your pulſe, and teach it to alarm deſire. 

(Zoons Tm almoſt at the end of my cant, if he does ni 
yield quickly. (Aſide. 
Lady P. O that's fo paſſionate and fine, I cannc: 

bear it-----I am not ſafe if I ftay, and muſt leavcyou. 

Care, And muſt you leave me! rather let me languiſ 
out a wretched life, and breath my ſoul beneath you: 
feet. 

(1 muſt Jay the ſame thing over again, and can't helf ii, 
(Alice, 
Lady P. I ſwear I'm ready to languiſh too -------- © 
my honour ! whither 1s it going ? I proteſt you have 
given me the palpitation of the heart, 
Care. Can you be fo cruel ?------ 
Lady P. O rife, I beſeech you, ſay no more till you 
N riſe Why did you kneel ſo long? I ſwear I was 
29-10 | ſo tranſported, I did not fee it-----Well, to ſhew you 
5 how far you have gain' d upon me; I aſſure you if Si 
110 Paul ſhould die, of all mankind there's none I'd ſooner 
. make my ſecond choice. 
WA” | Care. O heav'n ! I can't out-live this night without 
11 | your favour----I fee] my ſpirits faint, a general damp: 
il neſs overſpreads my face, a cold deadly dew already 
ly vents through all my pores, and will to-morrow wall 
| me for ever from your fight, and drown me in my 
" 14 tomb. 
110 | Lady P. O you have conquer'd, ſweet, melting, mor- 
WR. | ing fir, you have conquer'd — What heart of marble can 
refrain to weep, and yield to ſuch fad ſayings. (C1: 
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Ful, or 
Swear it again — the law will allow it. 
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id Oh! (1/pall never contain lanrehtr. (Aſide. 
Lady P. Oh, I yield my ſelf all ap to your uncon- 
trolable embraces— ſay, thou dear dy ing man, when, 


. nere, and how. — Ah, there's Sir Paul 


'Sliie, yonder's Sir Paul; but if he were not 
This 


(Gives her a note 


Care. 
come, I'm ſo tranſported I cannot ſpeak 


S eE. NE III. 


Lady PLlYAx T, Sir Paul PI TAN T, Cx TIA. 


Sir P. Thou art my tender lambkin, and ſhalt do 
but endeavour to forget this Mell. 


7%. 
n. I would obey you to my power, ſir; but if [ 


have not him, I have ſworn never to marry. 


Sir P. Never to marry ! heav'ns forbid ; muſt 1 neither 
tive ſons nor grandions ? mult the family of the Plyants 


be utterly extinct for want of iſſue male. Oh in Pty: 


but did you ſwear, did that ſweet creature ſwear! ha ? 
o durſt you ſwear without my conſent, ah ? gadso- 
bad ho am I ? 

Cu. Pray don't be angry, fir ; when I ſwore, I had 


vour conſent, and therefore I ſwore. 


Sir P. Why then the revoking my conſent, does an- 
make of none effect your oath ; ſo you may un- 


u. Ay, but my conſcience never will. 


Sir P. Gads-bud no matter for that, conſcience and 
E never go together; you mult not expect that. 

Lady P. 
worn, d'ye mark me, it ſhe has once ſworn, it is moſt 
Inchri! ian, inhuman, and obſcene that ſhe ſhould breals 
.—l'il make up the match again, becauſe Nr. C 7 74% 


© 


Ay, but Sir Paul, I conceive if ſhe has 


dit would oblige him. 
ir P. Does your ladyfſhip conceive fo 


(Aid. 
why, 1 


of that opinion once too nay, 1t your lady hip 
:ceives ſo, Jam of that opinion again; but J can 


| Vou 1. G 


neitler 


I'm ſure ſne lov'd him. 


ellcem, but in having the honour to appertain in {om 
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neither find my lord nor my lady to know what they in. 
tend. 

Lady P. J am ſatisfy'd that my couſin Melleſont has 
been much wrong' d. 

Ou. (Aſide.) I'm amaz'd to find her of our fide, for 


Lady P. I know my Lady Jouchæuood has no kindne!: 
for him, and beſides I have been inform'd by Mr. Care. 
leſs, that Melliſont had never any thing more than a 
profound reſpect — that he has own'd himſelf to be my 
admirer 'tis true, but he was never ſo preſumptuous to 
entertain any diſhonourable notions of things; ſo that if 
this be made plain don't ſee how my daughter can 
in conſcience or honour, or any thing in the world 

Sir P. Indeed if this be made plain, as my lady your 
mother ſays, child | 

Lady P. Plain! I was inform'd of it by Mr. Careliſ 
—and I aſſure you Mr. Careleſi is a perſon that has 
a moſt extraordinary reſpect and honour for you fir 
Paul. 

Cyn. (Aſide.) And for your ladyſhip too, I believe, 
or cle you had not chang'd ſides ſo ſoon; now I begin 
to find it. 

Sir P. I am much oblig'd to Mr Carele/ really, he 
a perſon that I have a great value for, not only for that, 
but becauſe he has a great veneration for your lady- 
ſhip. 

Lady P. O laſs, no indeed, Sir Paul, tis upon your 
account. 

Sir P. No, I proteſt and vow, I have no title to his 


meaſure to your ladyſhip, that's all. 
Lady P. O law now, I ſwear and declare, it ſhan! 
be ſo, you're too modeſt Sir Paul. 
Sir P. It becomes me, when there is any compariſa 
made. between a | 
Lady P. O fy, fy, Sir Paul, you'll put me outd 
countenance—--your very obedient and affectionate wit 
that's all and highly honour'd in that title. 
Sir P. Gads-bud J am tranſported ! give me leave 
kiſs your ladyſhip's hand. Cyn 
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C;n. That my poor father ſhould be ſo very filly ! 

* 2 ; (Hae. 

Lady P. My lip indeed, Sir Paul, I ſwear you ſhall. 
(He kiffes her, and bows very low. 


in- 


* Sir P. I humbly thank your ladyſhip—I don't know 
nel whether I fly on ground, or walk in air. — Gads-bud, 
ande was never thus before—-- well, I muſt own my ſelf 
anz de moſt beholden to Mr. Careleſs— as {ure as can be 
: my this is all his doing, ſomething that he has faid ; 
6 well, 'tis a rare thing to have an ingenious friend. Well 
hat boar ladyſhip is of opinion that the match may go for- 


ward ? 
| Lady P. By all means---- Mr. Careleſs has ſatisfy'd 
me of the matter. 


T Cal 


— 


OY Sir P. Well, why then lamb you may keep your 
Fa oath, but have a care of making raſh vows ; come hi- 
at bas der to me, and kiſs Papa. . 
ou fir Lady P. I ſwear and declare, I am in ſuch a twitter to 

read Mr. Careleſs his letter, that I can't forbear any 
elieve WW onger--—---— but though I may read all letters firit by pre- 
[ begin rozative, yet I'll be ſure to be unſuſpected this time 
Sir Paul. 
7, hen Sir P. Did your ladyſhip call ? | 
Ir that Lady P. Nay not to interrupt you my dear-----only 


r lady: end me your letter, which you had from your ſteward, 
today, I would look upon the account again; and may 

be increaſe your allowance. 
Sir P. There it is, madam ; do you want a pen and 
le to hi ink ? (Poaus and gives the letter. 
Lady P. No, no, nothing elſe, I thank you Sir Paul. 
— So now I can read my own letter under the cover of 


tis, (rae. 

Sir P. He? and wilt thou bring me a grandſon at nine 
months end----- he? a brave chopping boy =—— 1! 
ite a thouſand pound a year upon the rogue as ſoon 
ever he looks me in the face, I will gads-bud. I'm over- 
oJ'd to think I have any of my family that wil! bring 
uidren into the world. For I would fain have ſome 
flemblance of my ſelf in my poſterity, he Thy? cons 


2 you 


it ſhan! 
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you contrive that affair, girl ? do, gads-bud, think «+ 
thy old father; heh ? make the young rogue as like :; 
you can. 

Cyn. I'm glad to fee you fo merry, fir. 

Sir P. Merry ! gads-bud I'm ſerious, I'll give thee 

oO J. for every inch of him that reſembles me; ah thi: 
eye, this left eye! a thouſand pound for this left ene 
This has done execution in its time girl; why thou ha 
my leer, huſſey, juſt thy father's leer let it be 
tranſmitted to the young rogue by the help of imagi. 
nation; why 'tis the mark of our family, Thy ; our 
houſe is diſtingui iſh'd by a languiſhing eye, as the houſe 
of Auſtria is by a thick lip. Ah! when IV.. 
of Your age huſley, I would have held fifty to one, | 
could have drawn my own picture Gads- bud! 
could have done not ſo much as you neither 
but nay, don't bluſn 

Cr. I don't bluſh, Sir, for I vow 1 don't under: 
ſtand - 

Sir P. Pſhaw, pſhaw, you fib you baggage, you ce 
underitand, and you ſha!l underſtand ; came, don't be 10 
nice, gads-bud don't learn after your mother-in-law n 
lady here: Marry heav'n forbid that you ſhould follon 
her example, that would ſpoit all indeed. Bleſs vs, i 
you ſhould take 2 vagarie and make a raſh reſolution cc 
your wedding- night, to die a maid, as ſhe did; all were 
ruin'd, all my hopes loſt --------- my heart would break. 
and my eſtate would be left to the wide world, he? 
hope you are a better chriſtian than to think of living ; 
nun; he? anſwer me. | 

Cyr. Ira all obedience, fir to your commands. 

Lady P. (Hawinz read the letter) O dear Mr. Cart 
lei, I ſwear he writes charmingly, and he looks cher 
mingly N and he has charm'd me, as much as I hae 
charm'd him; ard ſo Pl tell him in the wardrobe when 
Us dark. O crimine ! I hope Sir Paul has not ſeen Lo 
letters. 

(Puts the letter Fafiily up, and gives hin her on. 
Sir Paul, here's your letter; to morrow- morning I'!! 1 


tie account; to your 2dyart tage. 
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SCENE IV. 


(To them) BR ISE. 


Pri. Sir Pau, gads-bud you're an uncivil perſon, 
et me tell you, and all that; and I did not think it had 
been in you. 

Sir P, O law, what's the matter now ? I hope you 
are rot angry, Mr. Brijk. 

Pri Deuce take me I believe you intend to marry 
rour daughter your ſelf; you're always brooding over 
nor hie an old hen, as if ſhe were not well hatch'd. 
' gad he? 

Sir P. Good ſtrange! Mr. Briſi is ſuch a merry face- 
tious perſon, he, he, he. No, no, I have done with her, 
| have done with her now. 

Brije, The fiddlers have ſtay'd this hour in the h!) 
ard my lord Hoth wants a partner, we can never Us 
zin Without her. 

Sir P. Go, go, child, go, get you gone and darce 
be merry, l' come and lock at you by and by.------ 
here's my en Mellen? 

Lacy P. I'll ſend him to them: I know where he 15--- 

Yi. Sir Paul, will you ſend Careleſs into the hall if 
2 meet him? 

Sir P. I will, I will, I'll go and look for him on pur 


* a w.+ 


S CE NE-V; 


BRI E alone. 


S0, now they are all gone, and I have an oppgortutaty 
to praCiile-------2h ! my dear Lady Froth! ſhe's a moit 
rngaging creature, if ſhe were not ſo fond of that 
camn'd coxcombly lord of hers; and yet I am forced to 
alow him wit too, to keep in with him no mat 
ter ſhe's a woman of parts, and I'gad parts will carry 
ter. She ſaid ſhe would follow me into the gallery 
hem hem ! Ha 
pox on't, why ſhould I diſpa- 
WY rage 


ma-(Pgavs,) dam! 
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rage my parts by thinking what to ſay ? none but dull 
rogues Think ; witty men, like rich fellows, are always 
ready for all expences ; while your blockheads, like 
poor needy ſcoundrels, are forced to examine their ſtock, 
and fore-caſt the charges of the day. Here ſhe comes, 
I'll feem not to ſee her, and try to win her with a new 
airy invention of my own : hem |! 


SCENE VI. 


(To them) Lady FrRomTH. 
Br 1sk Sings walking about. 


Pm fick with love, ha, ha, ha, pr'ythee come come cure 
me. I'm fick with, &c. 
O ye pow'rs! O my lady Froth | my lady Froth, my 
lady Froth, heigh ho break my heart; gods I thank 
you. 
(Stands muſing with his arms a-cro(;, 

Lady Froth, O heav'ns Mr. Briſk! what's the mat. 
ter? 

Briſt. My lady Freth! your lady ſhip's moſt humbe 
ſervant ;------the matter, madam ? nothing, madam, no- 
thing at all I'gad. I was fallen into the moſt agreeabee 
amuſement in the whole province of contemplation : 
That's all (Il ſeem to conceal my paſſion, ard 
that will look like reſpect.) 


Lady Froth. Elefs me, why did you call out upon ne 
Brijk. O lord, I, madam! I beſeech your lady ip 
| when? 

Lady Froth, Juſt now as I came in; bleſs me! whr, 
don't you know it? 
Briſe. Not 1, let me perith---But did I! Strange! Icon. 
feſs your Lady ſlip was in my thoughts ; and I was in 
fort of a Dream that did in a manner preſent a very ples 
ſing Object to my imagination, but but did I indeed: 
To fee how Love and Murder will out. But did! 

realy name my Lady Freth. 
Lady 
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dull 1 Lady Froth. Three times aloud, as I love Letters 
Ways But did you talk of Love? O Parna/us! Who would have 

like thought Mr. Briſt could have been in Love, ha, ha, ha. 
ock, O Heav'n's! I thought you cou'd have no Miſtreſs but 
mes, the Nine Xluſes. 

NEW Brit. No more I have I'gad, for I adore 'em all in 
your Ladyſhip Let me periſh. I don't know whe- 
ther to be ſplenetick or airy upon't ; the deuce take me if 
| can tell whether I am glad or ſorry that your ladyſhip 

has made the diſcovery. | 

Lady Fr9:h. O be merry by all means Prince Yci- 
us in love! Ha, ha, ha. 

Brist. O barbarous, to turn me into ridicule ! Vet, ha, 

ha, ha. Ihe deuce take me, I can't help laughing my 

„ my ſelf, ha, ha, ha; yet by heav'ns I have a violent Paſſion 

thank ! for your ladyſhip, ſeriouſly. 

Lady Freth. Seriouſly ? Ha, ha, ha. 


co, | NE Seriouſly, ha, ha, ha. Gad I have, for all I 
mat: augn. 


Lady Freth. Ha, ha, ha! What d'ye think J laugh at ? 
Ha, ha, ha. 


_ Briſe. Me T'gad, ha, ha, ha. : ; 
le Lady Froth. No, the deuce take me if I don't laugh at 
on my ſelf; for hang me if 1 have not a violent paſſion for 
8, and Mr. Briſe, ha, ha, ha. 


Briſe. Seriouſly ? | 
( 2 Lady Froth. Seriouſly, ha, ha, ha. 
* Briſt. That's well enough; let me periſh, ha, ha, ha. 
O miraculous, what a happy diſcovery. Ah my dear 
charming Lady Froth ! 
Lady Froth, Oh my adored Mr. Brit. Embraces, 


S O E-N E:-VII. 
[To them] Lord FRO TU. 


Icon. 


ay = Lord Frath. The company are all ready How 
ee now? 
5 dad! Brit. Zoons, madam, there's my Lord. 

| [Softly to her, 
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Lady Froth. Take no Notice - but obierve me 
Now caſt off, and meet me at the lower end of the room, 
and then joyn bands again; I could teach my lord this 
dance purely, but I vow, Mr. Brit, I can't tell how to 
come 5 near any other Man. Oh here's my Lord, now 
you ſhall ſee me do it with him. 

[ They pretend to pructiſe part of a country dance. 


Lord Freth. Oh, I fee there's no harm yet 
But I don't like this familiarity. | [frde. 
Lady Froth.------ Shall you and I to our cloſe dance, to 


ſhow Mr. Be! 

Lord Froth. No my dear, do it with him. 

Lady Frotb. I'll do it with him, my Lord, when you 
are out of the way. 

Brifk, That's good I'gad, that's good. Deuce take me 
can hardly help laughing in his face. 

Lord Froth. Any other time, my dear, or we'll dance 
it below. 3 

Lady Froth. With all my heart. 

B, it. Come my Lord, I il wait on you — My charm- 
ung witty Angel! 8 Jo her. 

Lady Froth. We ſhall have whiſpering time enough, you 
know, ſince we are partners. 

SCENE VIII. 
Lad) PLYANT, and CAREL ESO. 

Lady P. O vir. Cares, Mr. Carele/s, I'm ruin'd, Tm 
undone | 

Care. What's the matter, madam ? 

Lady P. O the unluckieſt accident, I'm afraid I ſhan': 
live to tell it you. | 

Care. Heav'n forvid ! What is it? 

Lady P. I'm in ſuch a fright ; the ſtrangeſt quandary 
and premunire ! I'm all over in an univerſal agitation, I 
dare {wear every circumſtance of m2 trembles- — 
O your letter, your letter, by an unſortunate miſtake, I 
have given Sir Paul your letter inſtead of his own. 

Car. That was unlucky. 

O yonder he comes, reading of it, for heav'ns ſale fic 


in here and adviſe me quickly before he ſees. 
| SCENE 
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S'C'E NE HR. 


© Part with a Letter. 


Sir P. O providence ! what a conſpiracy have I diſco- 
ver'd But let me ſee to make an end on't. 
Reads) hum------ ---- After ſupper in the wardrobe by the 
gallery. If Sir Paul ſhould furprize us, I have a com- 
miſſion from him to treat with you about the very matter of 
fact. Matter of fact! Very pretty; it ſeems then [ 
am conducing to my own cuckoldom ; why this is the 
very traiterous poſition of taking up arms by my authori- 


ty, againſt my perſon ! Well, let me fee------- "Till then 1 
languiſb in expectation of my adored charmer. 
Dying Ned Careleſs. 


Gads-bud would that were matter cf fact too. Die and 
be damn'd for a Fudas Maccabeus, and Iſcariot both. O 
friendihip ! What art thou but a Name] Henceforward 
let no man make a friend that Would not be a cuckold ; 
for whomſoever he receives into his boſom, will find the 
way to his bed, and there return his careſſes with intereſt 
to his wife. Have I for this been pimon'd night after 
night for three vears pat? Have 1 been ſwati''d in blan- 
kets'till I have been even depriv'd of motion? Have I 
approach'd the marriage-bed with reverence as to a ſa- 
cred ſhrine, and deny'd my ſelf the enjoyment of lawful 
domeitick pleaſures to preſerve its purity, and mutt I 
now ſind it poluted by foreign iniguity ? O my Lady Pay- 
dau, „au were chaſie as ice, but you are melted now, and 
falle as Water: But providence la. been conſtant 
to me in dilcovering this Coulpiracy ; {il 4 am beholden 
to previdence, if it were not for providence, ſure poor 
dir Paul thy heart would break. 


S EN E. X. 


DZ. Him Lady Px Au. 


Lady P. So, Sir I ſee you have read the letter. 
WII now, Sir Paul, what do you think of your friend 
Careleſs ? Has he been treacucryus, or did you give his 

(r 5 iuelence 
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inſolence a licenſe to make tryal of your wife's ſuſpected 
virtue? D'ye ſee here? [Snatches the letter as in anger. 
Look, read it: Gad's my life, if I thought it were ſo, I 
would this moment renounce all communication with you, 
Ungrateful monſter ! He? Is it ſo? Ay, I fee it, a plot 
upon my honour, your guilty cheeks confeſs it : Oh 
where ſhall wrong'd virtue fly for reparation, I'll be di- 
vorced this inſtant. 

Sir P. Gads-buds what ſhall I ſay ? this is the ſtrangeſt 
Surprize ! Why 1 don't know any thing at all, nor I don't 
know whether there be any thing at all in the world, or 
no. 

Lady P. I thought I ſhould try you falſe man, I that 
never diſſembled in my life: Yet to make tryal of you, 
pretended to like that monſter of iniquity, Careleſs, and 
found out that contrivance to let you ſee this letter; 
which 1 now find was of your own inditing, I do, 
heathen, I do; ſee my face no more; I'll be divorced 
preſently. 

Sir P. O ſtrange, what will become of me ! 

Tm ſo much amaz'd, and ſo overjoy'd, ſo afraid, and ſo 
ſorry. But did you give me this letter on purpoſe, he ? 
Did you ? 

Lady P. Did I ? Do you doubt me, turk, ſaracen? I 
have a couſin that's a proctor in the commons, [I'll go to 
him inſtantly. 

Sir P. Hold, ſtay, I beſeech your ladyſhip——I'm ſo 
overjoy'd, ftay, I'll confeſs all. 

Lady P. What will you confeſs, Jew ? 

Sir P. Why now, as I hope to be ſaved, I had no 
hand in this letter Nay hear me, I beſeech your 
ladyſhip : The devil take me now if he did not go be- 
yond my commiſſion-—--1f I defir'd him to do any more 
than ſpeak a good word only juſt for me ; Gads-bud only 
for poor Sir Paul, I'm an Anabaptiſt, or a Jew, or what 
you pleaſ? to call me. 

Lady P. Why 1s not here matter of fact? 

Sir P. Ay, but by your own virtue and continency 
that matter of fact is all his own doing I confeſs I 


had a great defire to have ſome honours conferr'd upon 
me, 


„„ eV 
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me, Which lye all in your lady ſhip's breaſt, and he be- 
ing a well- ſpoken man, I deſired him to intercede for 
me. 

Lady P. Did you ſo, preſumption ! Oh! he comes, 
the Targuin comes; I cannot bear his ſight. 


SCENE KI. 


CaRELEss, Sir PAUL PLYANT. 


Care. Sir Paul, I'm glad I've met with you; gad I have 
faid all I could, but can't prevail Then my 
triendſhip to you has carried me a little farther in this 
matter 

Sir P. Indeed-------Well Sir-----Pll diſſemble with him 
a little. 

Care. Why faith J have in my time known honeſt 
gentlemen abuſed by a pretended coyneſs in their wives, 
and I had a mind to try my lady's virtue------- And when 
I could not prevail for you, gad I pretended to be in 
love my felf--------- but all in vain, ſhe would not hear a 
word upon that ſubject: Then I writ a letter to her; I 
don't know what effects that will have, but I'll be ſure to 
tell you when 1 do, tho by this light I Believe her virtue 


is impregnable. 


Sir P. O providence ! providence ! What diſcoveries 


are here made? Why this is better and more muraculous 


than the reſt. 

Care. What do you meen? , 

Sir P. I can't tell you, I'm fo overjoy'd ; come along 
with me to my lady, I can't contain my felt; come my 
dear friend. 

Care. So, ſo, ſo, this difficulty's over. [ Aide. 


SCENE XII. 


MzLLETONT, MasKWELL, from different doors. 


Mel. Maſtævell! I have been looking for you----'tis 

within a quarter of eight. 
Maſt. My lady is juſt gone into my lord's cloſet, you 
had beſt ſteal into ker chamber before ſhe comes, and lie 
con- 
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concealed there, otherwiſe ſe may loclꝭ the door when 
we are together, and you not eaſily get in to ſur prize us. 

Mel. He ? you fay true. 

Maſt. You had beſt make haſte, for after ſhe has made 
ſome apology to the company for her own, and my 
Lord's abſence all this while, ſhe'll retire to her chamber 
inſtantly. 

Mel. I go this moment: now fortune I deſie thee. 


SCENE XIII. 


 MasKwWeLL, alane. 


IT confeſs you may be allow'd to be ſecure in your own 
opinion; th' appearance is very fair, but I have an after- 
game to play that ſhall turn the tables, and here comes 
the man that I muſt manage. 


SCENE XIV. 


[To him) Lord Toucnwoop. 

Lord Tauch. Maſtavell, You are the man I wiſh'd to 
Meet. 

Maſk T am happy to be in the way of your lordſhip's 
commands, 

Lord Touch. IJ have always found you prudent and care- 
ful in any thing that has concern'd me or my family. 

Maſt. I were a villian elſe I am bound by duty 

and gratitude, and my own inclination, to be ever your 
lordſhip” 8 Servant. 

Lord Tauch. Enough, you are my friend ; I know it : 
Yet there has been a thing in your knowledge, which 
has concern'd me nearly, that you have conceal'd from 
me. 

Maſe. My Lord! 

Lord Touch. Nay, I excuſe your friendſhip to my unna- 
tural nephew thus far—---— But I know you have been 
privy to his impious deſigns upon my wife: '] his evening 


fie has told me all: Her good nature conceal'd it as long 8 


as was poſhible ; but he perſeveres ſo in villainy, that ſhe 
has told me cven you were weary of diſſuading him, 
though 


k 


ö 
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though you have once actually hindred him from forcing 
her. 

Maj. T am ſorry, my lord, I can't make you an an- 
ſwer; this is an occaſion in which 1 would willingly 
be ſilent. | 

Lord Touch. I know you would excuſe him And [ 
know as well that you can't. 

Maſſ Indeed I was in hopes 'thad been a youthful 
heat, that might have ſoon boil'd over; but —< 

Lord Touch. Say on. 

Majh. J have nothing more to ſay, my lord 
but to expreſs my concern; for I think this frenzy in- 
creaſes daily. 

Lord Touch. How! Give me but proof of it, ocular 
proof, that I may juſtiſie my dealing with him to the 
world, and ſhare my fortunes. 

Majj. O my lord! conſider that is hard: beſides time 
may work upon him! Then for me to doit! I have 
proleſs'd an everlaſting friendſhip to him. 

Lord Touch. He 1s your friend, then what am I ? 

Maſe. I am anſwered. 

Lord Touch. Fear not his diſpleaſure ; I will put you 
cut of his and fortune's power, and for that thou art 
{crupulouſly honeſt, I will ſecure thy fidelity to him, 


and give my honour never to own any diſcovery that 


you ſhall make me. Can you give me a demonſtrative 
proof? Speak. 

Maſk. IT wiſh I could not. To be plain, my lord, 
intended this evening to have try'd all arguments to 
aſlwade him from a deſign, which I ſuſpect; and if 
had not ſucceeded, to have informed your lord{tijp of 
what I knew. 

Lord Touch. I thank you. What is tlie villain's pur- 
poſe ? 

Maſe. He has own'd nothing to me of late, and what 
mean now, is only a bare ſuſpicion of my own. If 


| Your lordſhip will meet me a quarter of an hour hence 
tere, in that lobby of my lady's bed chamber, J fliall 
Vs able to tell you more. | 


Lord Touch, I will. 
Maſt, 
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Maſk. My duty to your lordſhip, makes me do a ſe- 
vere piece of juſtice. 

Lord Touch. I will be ſecret, and reward your ho- 
neſty beyond your hopes. | 


SCENE, XV. 
SCENE opening ſpevss Lady Touchwood's Chamber, 


MELLEFONT out. 


Pray heaven my aunt keep touch with her aſſignation 
Oh that her lord were but ſweating behind this hang- 
ing, with the expectation of what I ſhall ſee — — Hitt, 
ſhe comes... Little does ſhe think what a mine is ju 
ready to ſpring under her feet, But to my poſt. 

Goes behind the hanging. 


SCENE XVI. 


Lady Toucuvwoop and MASKWELL. 
Mellefont abſconding. 


Ia. I confeſs you do reproach me when I ſee you 
here before me; but tis fit 1 ſhould be ſtill behind- hand, 
ſtil! to be more and more indebted to your goodneſs. 

Lady Jauch. You can excule a fault too well not to 
have been to blame — A ready anſwer ſhews you were 
prepar's. 

Aoi. Guilt is ever at a loſs, and confufion waits up- 
on it; when innocence and beld truth are always ready 
for expreſſion — 

Lady Touch. Not in love; words are the weak ſup- 
port of cold indifference ; love has no language to be 
heard. 

Baſe. Exceſs of joy has made me ſtupid: Thus ma , 
my lips bc ever clos'd. (Kies her) And thus Oh 
who would nut loſe his ſpeech, upon condition to have 
zoys above it. 

Lady Touch. Hold, let me lockt the door ſirſt. 

( Goes to the door. 

Maſe. That I believ'd, twas well J leſt the private 
pelizge open. ( Afca. 

Lacy 
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Lady Touch. So, that's ſafe. 
Maſk. And ſo may all your pleaſures be, and ſecret 


a5 this Kiſe 
Mel. And may all treachery be thus diſcover'd 
( Leops out. 
Lady Touch. Ah! ( Shrieks, 
Mel. Villain! ( Offers to draw. 


Maſk. Nay then, there's but one way. Runs out. 
SCENE XVIII. 


Lad; Toucuw3op, MELLEFONT. 


Mel. Say you ſo, were you provided for an eſcape ? 
Hold, madam, you have no more holes to your bur- 
rough, I'll ſtand between you and this ſally-port. 

Lady Touch. Thunder ſtrike thee dead for this deceit, 
immediate lightning blaſt thee, me and the whole world. 

Oh! I could rack my ſelf, play the vulture to my own 
heart, and gnaw it piece- meal, ſor not boding to me 
this misfortune. 

Mel. Be paticnt. 

Lady Touch, Be damn'd. 

Mel. Conſider I have you on the hook; you will bat 
flounder vour felt weary, and be nevertheleſs my priſo- 
ner. 


Lady Touch. I'll hold my breath and die, but Ill be 


free. 


Mel. O madam, have a care of dying unprepar'd ; 
doubt you have ſome unrepented ſins that may hang 
heavy, and retard your flight. 

Lady Touch. O! what ſhall I do? Say? Whither 
ſhall I turn? Has hell no remedy. 

Mel. None. Hell has ſerv'd you ev'n as heav'n has 
done, left you to your ſelf Vou're in a kind of Eraſ- 
5's paradiſe: yet if you pleaſe you may make it a pur- 
gatory; and with a little penance and my abſolution all 
this may turn to good account. | 

Lady Touch. (Afide( Hold in my paſſion, and fall, fall 
a little thou ſwelling heart; let me have ſome intermiſ- 
lon of this rage, and one minute's coolneſs to diſſemble. 


(She wweeps ) Mel. 
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BN. You have been to blame— I like thole tears, 
and hope they are of the pureſt kind ———— Penitentia! 
tears. 

Lady Touch. O the ſcene has ſhifted quick beſore me 

had not time to think - - I was ſurpriſed to 
ſee a monſter in the glaſs, and now I find "tis my ſelf; can 
you have mercy to forgive the faults I have imagin'd, 
but never put in practice O conſider, conſider how 
fatal you have been to me, you have already kilPd the 
quiet of this life. The love of you was the firſt wandring 
fire that &er miſled my ſteps, and while I had only that 
in view, I was betray'd into unthought-of ways of ruin. 

Mel. May I believe this true ? 

Lady Touch. O be not cruelly incredulous - - - - How 
can you doubt theſe ſtreaming eyes? Keep the ſevereſt 
eye o'er all my future conduct; and if I once relapſe, 
let me not hope forgiveneſs ; *twill ever be in your pow- 
er to ruin me-- - - - - My lord ſhall ſign to your defires ; 
I will my ſelf create ycur happineſs, and Cynthia ſhall 
be this night your bride - - -- Do but conceal my fail- 
ings, and forgive. 

Mel. Upon ſuch terms I will be ever yours in 
ev'ry honeſt way. 


SCENE XIX 


MaskwELL /eftly intrcdaces Lord Touch oo, and 
ſelbirts. : 


Maſi. J have kept my v. ord, he's here, but I muſt 
not be ſcen. 


S C-E:N'E--XX. 

Lady Touchwoop, Led Vuucuwoop, MELL: 
Lord Touch. Hell and amazement ! ſhe's in tears. 
Lady Touch. ( Kneelins ) Eternal b'ciings thank you--- 

Ha ! Aly lord, hiinming! O tuiture has o'erpaid me all! 

all's my own. ( 4/74?. 
Mel. Nay, I belecct you riſe. 

Lady 


1 
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Lady Touch. ( Aloud) Never, never! I'll grow to the 
ground, be buried quick beneath it, ere I'll be conſent- 
ing to ſo damn'd a fin as inceſt ! unnatural inceſt ! 

Mel. Ha 

Lady Touch. O cruel man, will you not let me go---- 
[ll forgive all that's paſt - - - - - - - O heav'n, you will 
not raviſh me ! 

Mel. Damnation ! 

Lord Louch. Monlter, dog ! your life ſhall anſwer 
this 
{Draws and runs at Mellefont, is held by Lad; Touch- 

wood. | 

Lady Touch. O heav'ns my lord ! Hold, hold, for 
heav'ns ſake 

Mel. Confuſion ! my uncle! O the damn'd ſorcereſs 

Lady Touch. Moderate your rage, good my lord! 
He's mad, alas he's mad - indeed he is, my lord, and 
knows not what he does----Sce how wild he looks. 

Mel. By heav'n 'twere ſenſeleſs not to be mad, and 
ſee ſuch witchcraft. 

Lady Touch. My lord, you hear him, he talks idly. 

Lord Touch. Hence from my ſight, thou living infa- 
my to my name; when next I ſee that face, I'll write 
villain in't with my ſword's point. 

Mel. Now, by my ſoul, I will not go*till I have made 
| known my wrongs------ Nay, 'till I have made k:nown 
vours, which (if poſſible) are greater----- though ſhe has 

al the hoſt of hell her ſervants. 

Lady Touch. Alas he raves! talks very poetry! Fu 
bheav'ns fake away my lord, he'll either tempt you to 
| Cravagaince, or commit ſome himſelf. 
Mel. Death and furies, will you not hear me----Why 
| by heav'n, ſhe laughs, grins, points to your back, ſhe 
forks out cuckoldom with her fingers, and you're run- 
ming horn-mad after your fortune. 

( As ſhe is going ſhe turns back and ſmiles at him. 

Lord Touch, I fear he's mad indeed. Let's fend 
Elaſb<vell to him. 

Mel. Send him to her. | 
Lady Touch. Come, come, good my lord, my heart 

akes ſo, I ſhall faint if I ſtay. S EEN E 
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S SCENE NI 


MELL ETON T, alone. 


O I could curſe my ſtars, fate and chance; all cauſes 
and accidents of fortune in this life ! But to what pur- 
ſe? Yet 'sdeath, for a man to have the fruit of all 
his induſtry grow full and ripe, ready to drop into his 
mouth, and juſt when he holds out his hand to gather it. 
to have a ſudden whirlwind come, tear up tree and all, 
and bear away the very root and foundation of all his 
hopes, what temper can contain? They talk of ſend- 
ing Ma well to me; I never had more need of him. 
But what can he do? Imagination cannot form a fairer 
and more plaviible deſign than this of his which has 
miſcarri-d-----O my precious aunt, I ſhall never thrive 
without 1 deal with the devil, or another woman. 


Komen like flames have a defirojins poab'r, * 


Neer to be guench'd, till they themſelvts devour. 
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Lady Toucuwooo and MasKwEII. 


Lady Touchwoed. 


W AS' T not lucky ? 


Maſk. Lucky! Fortune is your own, and 'tis 
her intereſt ſo to be; by heav'n I believe you can con 
troul her pow'r, and ſhe fears it ; though chance brought 
my lord, *twas your own art that turn'd it to advantage. 

Lady Touch, *Tis true, it might have been my ruin 
— But yonder's my lord, I believe he's coming to find 
you, [ll not be ſeen. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II 


MASKwWELL, alone. 


So; I durſt not own my introducing my lord tho! it ſuc- 
ceeded well for her; for ſhe would have ſuſpected a de- 
ſign which I ſhould have been puzzled to excuſe. My 
lord is thoughtful I'll be fo too: yet he ſhall know 
my thoughts ; or think he does 


SCENE III. 


(To him) Lord Toucuwoop. 


Maſe. What have I done? 

Lord Touch. Talking to himſelf! 

Maſk. Twas honeſt, and ſhall I be rewarded ſor 
it? No, twas honeſt, therefore I ſhan't ; —Nay, rather 
therefore I ought not; for it rewards it ſelf. | 

Lord Touch. Unequal'd virtue! ( Afede. 

Maſe. But ſhould it be known! Then I have loſt a a 
friend! he was an ill man, and I have gain'd ; for half 
my ſelf J lent him, and that I have recall'd ; ſo I have 
ſerv'd my ſelf, and what is yet better, I have ſerv'd a wor- 
thy Lord to whom I owe my ſelf. 

Lord Touch. Excellent man ! Aide. 

Maj%. Yet 1 am wretched -O there is a ſecret burns 
within this breaſt, which ſhould it once blaze forth, 
would ruin all, conſume my honeſt character, and brand 
me with the name of villain. 

Lord Torch. Ha 

Maſt, Why do I love! yet heavin and my waking 
conſcience are my witneſſes, I never gave one working 
thought a vent; which might diſcover that I lov'd, nor 
ever muſt ; no, let it prey upon my heart, for I would 
rather die, than ſeem once, barely ſeem diſhoneſt : O, 
ſhould it once be known ] love fair Cynthia, all this that 
I have done would look like rival's malice, falſe friend- 
ſhip to my lord, and baſe ſelf-intereſt. Let me periſh 
firit, and from this hour avoid all fight and ſpeech, and 
if I can, all thought of that pernicious beauty. et 

ut 
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but what is my Diſtraction doing? I am wildly talking 
to my elf, and ſome ill chance might have directe J mali- 
cious cars this way. (Secms to fart, ſerins my Lord. 

Lord Touch. Start not— let guilty and diſhonelt ſouls 
ſtart at the revelation of their thoughts, but be thou fix'd, 
as 1s thy virtue. 

Moſk. J am confounded, and beg your Lordſhip's 
pardon for thoſe free diſcourſes which I have had with 
my ſelf. 

Lord Tech. Come, I beg your pardon that I over. 
heard you, and yet it ſhal! not need honeſt Maftarel!! 
thy and my good genius led ine hither mine, in that ! 
have diſcover'd ſo much manly Virtue ; thine, in that 
thou ſhalt have due reward of all thy worth. Give me 
thy hand — my nephew is the alone remaining branch of 
all our ancient family; him I thus blow away, and con- 
ſtitute thee in his room to be iny heir 

At. Now heav'n forbid 

Lord Teuch. No more -I have reſolv'd 
v. ritings are ready drawn, and wanted nothing but to le 
fign'd, and have his name inſerted yours Will El 
the blank as well I Vill have no reply 
let me command this time; for tis the laſt, in which I 
will aſſume authority hereafter, you ſhall rule 
where I have power 

Maſe. I humbly would petition 

Lord Touch. Io't for your ſelf ?  -------(Maſk. paujcr. 
I'll hear of novglit for any body elle. 

Baſt. Then witneis heav'n for me, this wealth ard 
honour was not of my ſeeking, nor would I build my 
fortune on anvther's ruin: JI had but one defire---- 

Lord Touch. Thou ſhalt enjoy it-----if all I'm worth 
in wealth or intereſt can purchaſe Cynthia, ſhe is thine. 
I'm {ure Sir Paul's conſent will follow fortune; 
Fil quickly ſhev/ hun which way that is going. 

Maſe. You oppreſs me with bounty; my gratitude 13 
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wealk, and ſhrinks beneath the weight, and cannot riſe 


to thank you------ what, enjoy my love; forgive tie 
tran ſports of a bleſſing ſo unexpected, ſo unhop'd for, 
ſo unthought of! 

Lord 
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Lord Touch, I will confirm it, and rejoice with thee. 


SCENSELIV. 


MaskwELL alone. 


This is proſp'rous indeed why let him find me 
out a villain, ſettled in Poſſeſſion of a fair eſtate, and full 
fruition of my love, I'Il bear the railings of a loſing 
oameſter ----------- But ſhou'd he find me out before ! ' tis 
dangerous to delay ------- let me think ſhould my 
lord proceed to treat openly of my marriage with Cyn- 
he, all muſt be diſcover'd, and Melleſunt can be no lon- 
ger blinded. --+----- It muſt not be, nay ſhou'd my lady 
know- it — ay, then were fine work indeed! her fury 
wou'd ſpare nothing, tho' ſhe involv'd her ſelf in ruin. 
No, it muſt be by ftratagem — I muſt deceive Mellefont 
once more, and get my lord to conſent to my private 
management. He comes opportunely — now wall I, 
in my old way, diſcover the whole and real truth of the 
matter to him, that he may not ſuſpect one word on't. 


No Maſh like open Truth to cover Lies, 
As to go nated in the beſt Diſguiſe. 


S. e ENR V. 


(7o him.) MELLEFONT. 


Mel. O Maſt bell, what hopes? I am confounded in 
i maze of thoughts, each leading into one another, 
and all ending in preplexity. My uncle will not ſee nor 
hear me. 
Maj, No matter, ſir, don't trouble your head, all's 
in my power. 

Mel. How ? for heav'ns ſake? 

Maſk. Little do you think that your aunt has kept her 
word, — how the devil ſhe wrought my lord into this 


dotage, I know not; but he's gone to fir Paul about my 
| P2rmage with Cynthia, and has appointed me his heir. 


el. The devil he has! what's to be done? 
Maſe. 
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Maſe. J have it, it muſt be by ſtratagem; for it's in 
vain to make application to him. I think I have that in 
my head that cannot fail : Where's Cynthia ! 

Mel. In the garden. 

Maſk. Let us go and conſult her, my life for yours, 1 
cheat my lord. 


SCENE. VI. 


Lord Toucnuwoop, Lady Touchwoop. 


Lady Touch. Maſeawell your heir, and marry Cynthia! 
Lord Touch. I cannot do too much, for ſo much me- 
it. 
Lady Touch. But this is a thing of too great moment 
to be ſo ſuddenly reſolv'd, why Cynthia? why muſt he 
be marry'd ? Is there not reward enough in raiſing his 
low fortune, but he muſt mix his blood with mine, and 
wed my niece? how know you that my brother will 
conſent, or ſhe? nay, he himſelf perhaps may have af. 
fections otherwhere. 

Lord Touch. No, I am convinc'd he loves her. 

Lady Touch. Maſtarell love Cynthia? impoſſible! 

Lord Touch. I tell you he confeſs'd it to me. 

Lady Touch. Contuſion ! how's this ! ( Afede. 

Lord Touch. His humility long ſtifled his paſſion 
And his love of Mel/:font would have made him till con- 
ceal it. --- But by Encouragement, I wrung the ſecret: 
from him ; and know he's no way to be rewarded but in 
her. I'll defer my farther proceedings in it till you have 
conſider'd it; but remember how we are both indebted 
to him. 


S.C'E.N-E VII. 


Lady Toucyuwoop alone. 


Both indebted to him! yes, we are both indebted to him, 
if you knew all. Villain! oh, I am wild with this ſur- 
whey of treachery : It is impoſſible ; it cannot be 
e love Cynthia! what, have I been bawd to his de- 
ſigns, his property only, a baiting place! now I ſec 
what 
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what made him falſe to Mellgſont. Shame and di- 
ſtraction! I cannot bear it. Oh! what woman can bear 
to be a property? to be kindled to a flame, only to 


light him to another's arms? oh that I were fire indeed, 


that I might burn the vile traytor. What ſhall I do ? 
how ſhall I think ? I cannot think, ------ all my deſigns 
are loſt, my love unſated, my revenge unfiniſh'd, and 
freſh cauſe of fury from unthought of plagues. 


SCENE VIII. 


(To her) Sir Paul PLYANT. 
Sir P. Madam, ſiſter, my lady ſiſter, did you ſee 
my lady, my wife ? 
Lady Touch. Oh! torture 
Sir P. Gads-bud, I can't find her high nor low ; where 


| can ſhe be, think you ? 


Lady Touch. Where's ſhe's ſerving you, as all your ſex 
ought to be ſerv'd; making you a beaſt. Don't you 


| know that you're a fool, Brother ? 


Sir P. A fool! he, he, he, you're merry —— no, 


no, not J, I know no ſuch matter. 


Lady Touch. Why then you don't know half your 
happineſs. | 

Sir P. That's a jeſt with all my heart, faith and troth 
— but hark ye, my lord told me ſomething of a revo- 
lution of things; I don't know what to make on't 
gads-bud I muſt conſult my wife, he talks of diſinhe- 
riting his nephew ; and I don't know what, look 
you, ſiſter, I muſt know what my girl has to truſt to; 
or not a ſyllable of a wedding, gads-bud---- to ſhew you 
that I am not a fool. 

Lady Touch. Hear me, conſent to the breaking off 
this marriage, and the promoting any other, without 
conſulting me, and I'll renounce all blood, all relation 
and concern with you for ever, —nay, I'll be your ene- 
my, and purſue you to deſtruction, I'll tear your eyes 
out, and tread you under my feet 

Sir P. Why what's the matter now? good lord, why 
what's all this tor ? Pooh, here's a joke indeed 
why, where's my wiſe ? Lady 
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Lady Touch. With Careleſs, in the cloſe arbour ; he 
may want you by this time as much as you want her. 

Sir P. O, if ſhe be with Mr. Carele/s, 'tis well enough, 

Lady Touch. Fool, ſot, inſenſible ox] but Remember 
vhat I ſaid to you, or you had better eat your own 
horns, by this light you had. 

Sir P. Youre a paſſionate woman, gads-bud, < — but 
to ſay truth, all our family are cholerick; Iam the only 
peaceable perſon amongſt em. 


SCENE IX. 


MELLEFONT, MAasxXWELL, and CYNTHIA. 


Mel. J know no other way but this he has propos'd; 
if you have love enough to run the venture. 

Cyn. I don't know whether I have love enough 
but I find I have obſtiracy enough to purſue whatever [ 
have once reſolv'd, and a true female courage to oppoſe 
any thing that reſiſts my will, tho' *twere reaſon it felt. 

Maſe. That's right. — well, I'll ſecure the writings, 
and run the hazard along with you. 

C32. But how can the coach and fix horſes be got ready 
without ſuſpicion ? 

Maſe. Leave it to my care; that ſhall be fo far from 
being ſuſpected that it ſhall be got ready by my lord': 
own order. 

Mel. How? 

Maſe. Why, I intend to tell my lord the whole matter 
of . our contrivance; that's my way. 

Nel. I don't underſtand you. 

Maſe. Why, I'Il tell my Lord, I laid this plot with yor, 
on purpcle to betray you; and that which put me upon 
it, was the finding it impoſſible to gain the lady any otLer 
way, but in the hopes of her marrying you.- 

Mel. So 

Maſh So, why ſo, while you're buſted in making your 
ſelf ready, I'll wheedle her into the coach , and initc26 
cf you, borrow my lord's chaplain, and ſo run aviy 
with her my ſelf. 

Mel. O] conceive you, you'll tell lim fo ? 
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Maſe. 'Tell him ſo! ay ; why you don't think I mean 
to do ſo ? 

Mel. No, no; ha, ha, I dare ſwear thou wilt not. 

Maſe. Therefore for our farther ſecurity, I would 
have you diſguis'd like a Parſon, that if my lord ſhould 
have the curioſity to peep, he may not diſcover you in the 
coach, but think the cheat is carry'd on as he would 
have it. 

Mel. Excellent Maſe<vel! ! thou wert certainly meant 
for a ſtateſman or a jeſuit, but thou art too honeſt 
for one, and too pious for the other. | 

Maſe. Well, get your ſelves ready, and meet me in 
half an hour, yonder in my lady's dreſſing- room; go 
by the back-ftairs, and ſo we may flip down without 
being obſerv d I'll fend the chaplain to you with 
his robes; I have made him my own; and ordered 
him to meet us to-morrow morning at St. Albans ; 
there we will ſum up this account, to all our ſatisfacti- 


ons. 


Mel. Should I begin to thank or praiſe thee, I ſhould 


waſte the little time we have. 


Nr. 


CynTHIa, MAsKWELI. 


Maſe. Madam, you will be ready ? 

Cy. I will be punctual to the minute. Going. 

Maſt. Stay, I have a doubt upon ſecond thoughts, 
we had better meet in the chaplain's chamber here, the 
corner chamber at this end of the gallery, there is a back 


| vay into it, ſo that you need not come through this door 


and a pair of private Stairs leading down to the 
It will be more convenient. 


Maſt, No, no, Ill after him immediately, and tell 


him. 


u. I will not fail. 


Fei . H SCENE 
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SCENE XI. 


MaAskwELIL alone, 


Why gui wult decipi decipiatur “tis no fault of mine: 
I have told him in plain terms, how eaſie tis for me to 
cheat em; and if they will not hear the ſerpent's hiſs, they 
mult be ſtung into Experience, and future caution — 
now to prepare my lord to conſent to this. 
But firſt 1 muſt inſtruct my little levite; there is no plot, 
publick or private, that can expect to proſper without 
one of them has a finger in't. He promiſed me to be 
within at this hour, Mr. Sezgrace, Mr. Saygrace. 

{ Goes to the Chamber-door and knocks, 


SCENE XII. 


MasxkWELL, SAYGRACE. 
Mr. Saygrace (looking out) 
Sweet fir, I will but pen the lait line of an acroſtick and 
be with you in the twinkling of an ejaculation, in the 
pronuncing of an Amen, or before you can 

Maj#. Nay, good Mr. Saygrace, do not prolong the 
time, by deſcribing to me the ſhortneſs of your ſiay; 
rather, if you pleaſe, defer the finiſhing of your wit, 
and let us talk about our buſineſs, it ſliall be tithes in 
your way. 

Say. (enters) You ſhall prevail, I would break off in 
the middle of a ſermon to do you a pleaſure. 

Ma. You could not do me a greater, ——except— 
the buiine's in hand have you provided à hab. 
for 1ellefont ? 

Say. I have, they are ready in my chamber, together 
with a clean ſtarch'd band and cuffs. ' 

Mas. Good, let them be carried to him, have 
you ftitch'd the gown fleeve, that he may be puzzlce, 
and waſte time in putting it on ? 

Say. I have; the gown will not be indued without 
perplexity. | | 


. 


Maſi 
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Maſe. Meet me in half an hour, here in your own 
chamber. When Cynthia comes, let there be no light, 
and do not ſpeak, that ſhe may not diſtinguiſh you from 
Mellefont. I'll urge haſte, to excuſe your filence. 

Say. You have no more commands? 


to WF Maſe. None, your text is ſhort. 

ey Say. But pithy, and I will handle it with diſcretion. 
— Maſe. It will be the firſt you have ſo ſerv'd. 

ot, SCENSKE.- XIII. 

ut | 

6 Lord Touchwoop, MaskWELL. 

ice, Lord Touch. Sure I was born to be controlled by thoſe 


. I ſhould command: My very ſlaves will ſhortly give me 
rules how I ſhould govern them. 


Maſe. I am concern'd to ſee your lordſhip diſcom- 


5d. 

145 Touch, Have you ſeen my wife lately, or dif: 

blig'd her ? | 
and Maſe. No, my lord. What can this mean! (4/ide. 
the Lord Touch. Then Mel/ef3ut has urg'd ſome body to 
. | incenſe her — ſomething ſhe has heard of you, which 
the carries her beyond the bounds of patience. 
Mas. This I fear'd. ( Aſide. — Did not your lordſl:ip 
Mit, tell her of the honours you deſign'd me? 
5 IN Lord Touch. Ves. 


Maſe. Tis that, you know my lady has a high {pirit, 
ſhe thinks I am unworthy. 

Lord Touch. Unworthy ! *tis an ignorant pride in her 
to think ſo —honeſty to me is true nobility. However, 
tis my will it ſhall be fo, and that ſhou'd be convincing to 
her as much as reaſon by heav'n [I'll not be wife 
ridden ; were it poſſible it ſhould be done this night. 

Maſe. By heav'n he meets my wiſhes. ( Aide.) Few 
things are impoſſible to willing minds. 
Lord Touch. Inſtruct me how this may be done, you 
| ſhall ſee I want no Inclination. 
Majk. I had laid a ſmall deſign for to-morrow (as 
| love will be inventing) which I thought to communi- 

gte to your lordſhip————- but it may be as well done 

Ma, to night. H 2 Lord 
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Lord Touch. Here's company come this way 
and tell me. 


SCENE XIV. 


CaRELEss, and CYNTHIA. 


Care. Is not that he, now gone out with my lord ? 

Cyn. Yes. 

Care. By heav'n there's treachery ——2Dr the con- 
fuſion that I ſaw your father in, my Lady Touchwwood's 
paſſion, with what imperfectly I overheard between my 
lord, and her, confirm mein my fears. Where's Melle. 

nt ? 

n. Here he comes. 


SCENE XV. 


(To them.) MELLEFONT. 


Cyn. Did Maſtxwell tell you any thing of the chaplain's 
chamber ? 

Mel. No; my dear, will you get ready — the 
_ are all in my chamber; I want nothing but the 

bit. 

Care. You are betray'd, and Maſtxwwell is the villain I 
always thought him. 

Cyn. When you were gone, he ſaid his mind was 
chang'd, and bid me meet him in the chaplain's room, 
pretending immediately to follow you, and give you 
notice. 

Mel. How ! 

Care. There's Saygrace tripping by with a bundle under 
his arm he cannot be ignorant that Maſtauel! 
means to uſe his chamber; let's follow and examine him. 
4 Tis loſs of time————1 cannot think him 
"Gil: 


SCENE XVI. 


| CynTHIA, Lord Toucnwoop. 
Cyz. My lord muſing ! 


Lord 


Lo WH » me 


ay 


Lord 
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Lord Touch. He has a quick invention, if this were 
ſuddenly deſign'd yet he ſays he had prepar'd my chap- 
lain already. 

Cyn. How's this ! now I fear indeed. 

Lord Touch. Cynthia here alone, fair couſin, and me- 
lancholy ? 

Cyn. Your lordſhip was thoughtful. 

Lord Touch. My thoughts were on ſerious buſineſs, 
not worth your hearing. 

Cyn. Mine were on treachery concerning you, and 
may be worth your hearing. 

Lord Touch. Treachery concerning me, pray be plain— 
bark! what noiſe ! 

Maſk. (within. ) Will you not hear me? 

Lady. Touch. (within. ) No, monſter ! traytor ! no. 

Cyn. My lady and Maſtabell; this may be lucky 


my lord, let me entreat you to ſtand behind this ſkreen, 


and liſten ; perhaps this chance may give you proof of 


| What you nc'er could have believ'd from my ſuſpicions. 


SCENE XVII. 


| Lady Toucuwoop with a Dagger, and MasKwELL: 


CYNTHIA and Lord Touciwoop abſcond, liſtning. 


Lady Touch. You want but leiſure to invent freſh falſ- 
hood, and ſooth me to a fond belief of all your fictions ; 
but I will ſtab the lie that's forming in your heart, and 
ſave a ſin, in pity to your ſoul. 

Maſe. Strike then ſince you will have it ſo. 

Lady Touch. Ha ! a ſteady villain to the laſt ! 

Maſe. Come, why do you dally with me thus? 

Lady Touch. Thy ſtubborn temper ſhocks me, and you 
knew it would this is cunning all, and not cou- 
rage; no, I know thee well: but thou ſhalt miſs thy 
aim. 

Maſe. Ha, ha, ha. 

Lady Touch. Ha, do you mock my rage ? then this 
ſhall puniſh your fond, raſh contempt! again ſmile! 

(Goes to ſtrike. 


And ſuch a ſmile as ſpeaks an ambiguity ! ten thouſand 


—y meanings 
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meanings lurk in each corner of that various face. 

O! that they were written in thy heart, that I, with 
this, might lay thee open to my ſight ! 

But then 'twill be too late to know 
Thou haſt, thou haſt found the only way to turn my 
rage ; too well thou knowſt my jealous ſoul cou'd ne. 
ver bear uncertainty. Speak then, and tell me vet 
are you filent ? Oh, Iam wilder'd in all paſſions ! but 
thus my anger melts. (Veeps) Here take this ponyard, 
for my very ſpirits faint, and I want ſtrength to hold it, 


thou haſt diſarm'd my foul _ ( Gives the Dagger. 
Lord Touch. Amazement ſhakes me where will | 
this end? 


Maſk. So, 'tis well—let your wild fury have a vent; 
and when you have temper, tell me. 

Lady Touch. Now, now, now I am calm, and can 
hear you. 

Maſe. (ofide.) Thanks, my invention; and now I have 
it for you firſt tell me what urg' d you to this violence? 
for your paſſion broke in ſuch imperſect terms, that yet 
I am to learn the cauſe. 

Lady Touch. My lord himſelf ſurpriz d me with the 
news, you were to marry Cynthia — that you had 
own'd your love to him, and his indulgence would aflil 
you to attain your ends. 

Cyn. How, my lord: 

Lord Touch. Pray forbear all reſentments for a while, 
and let us hear the reſt. 
Mat. I grant you in appearance all is true; I ſecm'! 
conſenting to my lord; nay, tranſported with the blet- 
ſing — but could you think that I, who had been happy i 
in your lov'd embraces, could e'er be fond of an inferior 

ſlavery ? 
Lord Touch. Ha! O poiſon to my ears! what do! 
hear. 


Cyn. Nay, good my lord, forbear Reſentment, let u 
hear it out. 
Lord Touch. Yes, I will contain, tho? I cou'd burſt. 
Maſe, I that had wanton'd in the rich circle of your 
world of love, cou'd be confin'd within the puny pro. 


vinc 


ſeom'd 
e blet- 
happ) 


nferior 
t do ] 


let u 


burſt. 
F your 
* Pro- 


vinc 


may thou haſt deceiv'd me; but 'tis as I would wiſh, 
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vince of a girl? no——-yet tho' I dote on each laſt Fa- 
vour more than all the reſt ; though I would give a limb 
for every look you cheaply throw away on any other ob- 


ject of your love; yet ſo far I prize your pleaſures o'er 


my own, that all this ſeeming plot that I have laid, has 
been to gratifie your taſte, and cheat the world, to prove 
a faithful rogue to you. 

Lady Touch. If this were true but how can it be ? 

Maſe. J have ſo contrived that Mellefont will preſently, 
in the chaplain's habit, wait for Cynthia in your dreſſing- 
room : But I have put the change upon her, that ſhe 
may be other-where employ'd —do you pro- 
cure her night-gown, and with your hoods tyed over 
vour face, meet him in her ſtead ; you may go privately by 
the back ſtairs, and unperceiv'd, there you may pro- 


| pole to reinſtate him in his uncle's favour, if he'll com- 


ply with your deſires; his caſe is deſperate, and I believe 
„e' yield to any conditions. If not, here take this; 
you may employ it better, than in the heart of one who 
is nothing when not yours. 


8 (Gives the dagger. 
Lady Touch. Thou can'ſt deceive every body, 


* 


truſty villam! I could worſhip theeen_—_— 

Maſe. No more. It wants but a few minutes of 
the time; and Mel/efont's love will carry him there be- 
fore his hour. 


Lady Touch. I go, I fly, incomparable Maſtavel! ! 
SCENE. XVIII. 


MASKwWELL, CYNTHIA, Lord Touchwoop. 


Maſe. So, this was a pinch indeed, my invention was 
upon the rack ; and made diſcovery of her laſt plot : I 
hope Cynthia and my chaplain will be ready, I'll prepare 
for the expedition, 


H 4 SCENE 


fie turvy ; as I hope ſor providence. 
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SCENE XIX. 


CyNnTHIa, and Lord Toucnuwoop. 


Cyn. Now my lord? 

Lord Touch. Aſtoniſhment binds up my rage! villainy 
upon villainy ! heav'ns what a long track of dark de- 
ceit has this diſcover'd ! I am confounded when I look 
back, and want a clue to guide me through the various 
mazes of unheard-of treachery. My wite! damnation! 
my hell! | 

Cn. My lord, have patience, and be ſenſible how 
great our happinels is, that this diſcovery was not made 
too late. 

Lord Touch. I thank you; yet it may be ſtill too late, 
if we don't preſently prevent the Execution of their plots; 
——— ha! I'Il do't. Where's Mellefont, my poor 
injur'd nephew, —how ſhall I make him ample ſatisfac- 
tion ? 

Cyn. I dare anſwer for him. 

Lord Touch. I do him freſh wrong to queſtion his for- 
giveneſs; for I know him to be all goodneſs, ——— 
yet my wife ! damn her, ſhe'll think to meet 
him in that dreſſing room 3 —— was't not ſo? and 
Daſkwell will expect you in the chaplain's chamber, --— 
for once [il add my plot too, 
vt, and inform my nephew; and do you, quickly as 
you can, bring all the company into this gallery.- 
I expole the ſtrumpet, and the villain, 


SCENT XX. 


Lord FROTH, and Sir Paul PLYanT. 


Lord Froth. By heav'ns I ſlept an age — Sir 
Paul, what a clock is't ? paſt eight on my conſcience: 
My lady's is the moſt inviting couch; and a ſlumber 
there, is the prettieſt amuſement ! but where's all the 
company ? 

Sir P. The company, gads-bud, I don't know, my 
lord, but here's the ſtrangeſt revolution, all turn'd top- 


Lord 


let us haſte to find 
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Lord Froth. O heav'ns, what's the matter? where's 
my wife ? 

Sir P. All turn'd topfie turvy as ſure as a gun. 

Lord Froth. How do you mean? my wife | 

Sir P. 'The ſtrangeſt poſture of affairs ! 

Lord Froth. What my wife ? 

Sir P. No, no, I mean the family, your la- 
dy's affairs may be in a very good poſture; I ſaw her go 


into the garden with Mr. Brist. 


Lord Froth. How? where? when? what to do ? 

Sir P. I ſuppoſe they have been laying their heads to- 
ether. 

Lord Frath. How ? 

Sir P. Nay only about poetry, I ſuppoſe, my lord; 

making couplets. 
Lord Froth. Couplets ! 
Sir P. O, here they come. 


SCENE XXI. 


(To them) Lady Fxorn, BRxISER. 


Briſt. My lord, your humble ſervant ; Sir Paul yours 
the fineſt night! 
Lady Froth. My dear, Mr. Briſt and I have been ſtar- 


gazing, I don't know how long. 


Sir P. Does it not tire your ladyſhip? are not you 


weary with looking up ? 


Lady Froth. Oh, no, I love it violently, . my 
dear, you're melancholy. 

Lord Froth. No, my dear ; I'm but juſt awake 

Lady Froth. Snuff ſome of my ſpirit of hartſhorn. 
3 Lord Froth. I've ſome of my own, thank you, my 
dear. 

Lady Froth. Well J ſwear Mr. Bri, you underſtood 
aſtronomy like an old Eeyptian. 
| Briſk. Not comparably to your ladyſhip; you are the 
very Cynthia of the ſkies, and queen of ſtars. 

Lady Froth, That's becauſe. I have no light, but 

lat's by reflection from you, who are the ſun. 
Briſe. Madam you have eclipſed me quite, let me pe- 
iſ, —I can't anſwer that. He... Lady 
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Lady Froth. No matter, harkye, ſhall you and 
I make an almanack together ? 

Briſk. With all my ſoul, your lady ſhip has 
made me the man in't already, I'm ſo full of the wounds 
which you have given. 

Lady Froth. O finely taken! I ſwear now you are e- 
ven with me. O Parnaſſus! you have an infinite deal of 
wit. 


Sir P. So he has, gads-bud, and ſo has your ladyſhip. 
SCENE XXII. 


(To them) Lady PLYANT, CaRELEss, CYNTHIA. 


Lady P. You tell me moſt ſurprizing things; bleſs 
me, who would ever truſt a man? O my heart akes for 
fear they ſhould be all deceitful a like. 

Care. You need not fear, madam; you have charm: 
to fix inconſtancy it ſelf. 

Lady P. O dear you make me bluſh. 

Lord Froth. Come my dear, ſhall we take leave of 
my lord and lady? 

Cyn. They'll wait upon your lordſhip preſently. 

Lady Froth. Mr. Briſt, my coach ſhall ſet you down. 

A!l. What's the matter? 


( 4 great ſhrick from the corner of the ſtage. 
SCENE XXIII. 


( To them) Lady Toucuwoop, runs out affrighted, my 
lord after her, like a parſon. 
Lady Touch. O I'm betray'd. Save me, help me 
Lord Touch. Now, what evaſion, ſtrumpet ? 
Lady Touch. Stand off, let me go. 
Lord Touch. Go, and thy own Infamy purſue thee.-— 
You ſtare as you were all amazed, I don't wonder 


at it, but too ſoon you'll know mine and that wo- 
man's ſhame. 


SCENE 
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SCENE The Lof. 


Lord Toucuwoop, Lord FRoTH, Lady FRorn, Lad) 
PLyYanT, Sir PauLPLYanT, CyYNTH1a, MELLE. 
FONT, MasKWELL; MELLFoONT difſeui/ed in à Par- 
ſon's Habit and pulling in MaSkweLL. 


Mel. Nay by heav'ns you ſhall be ſeen Care 
lift, your hand. Do you hold down your head? yes, 
Jam your chaplain: look in the face of your injured 
friend ; thou wonder of all falſhood. 

Lord Touch. Are you ſilent, monſter ? 

Mel. Good heav'ns! how I believ'd and lov'd this 
man! — take him hence for he's a diſeaſe to my 
ſight. 

Tad Touch. Secure that manifold villain. 


(Servants ſeize him, 


Care. Miracle of ingratitude ! 

Brijþ. This is all very ſurprizing, let me periſh. 

Lady Froth. You know I told you, Saturn look'd a 
little more angry than uſual. 

Lord Touch. We'll think of puniſhment at leiſure, but 
let me haſten to do juſtice, in rewarding virtue and 
wrong'd innocence. _.Nephew, I hope I have your par- 
don, and Cynthia's. 

Mel. We are your Lordſhip's creatures. 

Lord Touch. And be each others comfort let 
me join your hands: Unwearied nights, and wiſh- 
ing days attend you both ; mutual love, laſting health 
and circling joys tread round each happy year of your 
long lives. IE 

Let ſecret willainy from hence be warn'd 
Howe er in private miſchiefs are conceid d, 
Jorture and ſhame attend their open birth; 
Like wipers in the «comb, baſe treachery lies, 0 


Still gnawing that, whence firſt it did ariſe; 
No faoner born but the wile parent diet. 


(Exeunt Omnes. 


EPIL OG U E. 


Spoken by Mrs. Mountford. 


Ou'd Poets but foreſee how plays would take, 
Then they could tell what epilogues to mate; 

Whether to thank or blame their audience moſt : 

But that late knowledge does much hazard coft : 


"Til dice are thrown, there's nothing won, or hoſt, 


So till the thief has flolPn, he cannot know 
Whether he ſhall eſcape the law, or no. 

But poets run much greater hazards far, 
Than they who fland their tryals at the bar; 
The law provides a curb for its own fury, 
And ſuffers judges to direct the jury. 

But in this court, what difference does appear ! 
For every one's both judge and jury here ; 
Nay, and what's worſe, an executioner. 

All hawe a right and title to jome part, 
Each chufing that in which he has moſt art, 
The dreadful men of learning all confound, 
Unleſs the fable's good, and moral found. 

The Vizor-maſks, that are in pit and gallery, 
Approve, or damn, the repartee or rallery. 
The lady criticks, who are better read, 
Enquire if characters are nicely bred; 


If the ſoft things are penn d and ſpoke with grace: 


They judge of action too, and time and place; 

Ii which aue do no doubt but they re diſcerning, 
For that's a kind of aſſignation learning. 

Beaus judge of dreſs ; the witlings judge of ſongs ; 
The cuckoldom, of ancient write, to cits belongs, 
Poor poets thus the favour are deny'd, 

Ewen to make exceptions when they're try'd. 
*Tis hard that they muſt evry one admit: 
Methinks I fee ſome faces in the pit, 

Which muſt of conſequence be foes to wit. 

You who can judge, to ſentence may proceed 
But tho he cannot write, let him be freed 

At leaft from their contempt, who cannot read. 


; 
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To the Right Honourable 


CHARLES 
EARL of 


Dorſet and Middleſex. 


Lord Chamberlain of His Majeſty's 
Houſhold, and Knight of the Moſt 
Noble Order of the Garter, &c. 


My LORD, 

Wye] Young Poet is liable to the ſame 
Vanity and Indiſcretion with a 
young Lover; and the Great 
Man who ſmiles upon one, and 
a fine Woman who looks kind- 
ly upon tother, are both of them in Danger 
of having the Favour publiſh'd with the firſt 
Opportunity. 

But there may be a different Motive, which 
will a little diſtinguiſh the Offenders, 50 or 
--. m0" 


DEDICATION 


tho* one ſhould have a Vanity in ruining a- 
nother's Reputation, yet the other may only 
have an Ambition to advance his own. And 
I beg Leave, my Lord, that I may plead the 
latter, both as the Cauſe and Excule of this 
Dedication. 

| Whoever is King, is alſo the Father of his 

« Country; and as no body can diſpute Your 
Lordſhip's Monarchy in Poetry; ſo all that are 
concern'd, ouglit to acknowlege Your Uni- 
verſal Patronage: And it is only preſuming on . 
the Privilege of a Loyal Subject, that I have 
ventur'd to make this my Addreſs of Thanks, W! 
to Your Lordſhip ; which at the ſame Time 
includes a Prayer for Your Protection. 

I am not ignorant of the common Form of . 
Poetical Dedications, which are generally W 
made up of Panegyricks, where the Authors I! 
endeavour to diſtinguiſh their Patrons by the E. 
ſhining Characters they give them, above o- Er 
ther Men. But that, my Lord, is not my Bu- 
ſineſs at this Time, nor is Your Lordſhip now 
to be diſtinguiſh'd, I am contented with the 
Honour I do my ſelf in this Epiſtle ; without 
the Vanity of attempting to add to, or ex- 
plain Your Lordihip's Character. 

I confeſs it is not without ſome ſtruggling, 
that I behave my ſelf in this Caſe, as I ought: 
For it is very hard to be pleas'd with a Subject, 
and yet forbear it. But I chuſe rather to fol- 
low Pliny's Precept, than his Example, when 
in his Panegyrick to the Emperor Trajan, he 


ſays 
* Nec 


DE DICATIO N. 


Nec minus conſiderabo quid aures ejus pati poſ- 


int, 
am quid virtutibus debeatur. | 
I hope I may be excus'd the Pedantry of a 
Quotatiog, when it is ſo juſtly apply'd. Here 


are ſome Lines in the Print, (and which Your 


Lordſhip read before this Play was acted) that 
vere omitted on the Stage; and particularly 


one whole Scene in the third Act, which not 


only helps the Deſign forward with leſs Pre- 


cipitation, but alſo heightens the ridiculous 
Character of Foreſight, which indeed ſeems to 
be maim*d without it. But I found my ſelf 
in great Danger of a long Play, and was glad 
to help it where I could. Tho? notwithſtand- 
ing my Care, and the kind Reception it had 
from the Town ; I could heartily wiſh it yet 
ſhorter : But the Number of different Cha- 
n&ers repreſented in it, would have been too 


much crowded in leſs Room. 


This Reflection on Prolixity, (a Fault for 
which ſarce any one Beauty will attone) warns 
me not to be tedious now, an detain your 


Lordſhip any longer with the Trifles of, 
My LORD, 
Your LorpsHiP's 
Moſt Obedient and 
Moſt Humble Servant, 


William Congreve. 
PRO: 
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PROLOGUE. 


Spoken at the Opening of the New Houſe, 


By Mr. BETTERTON. 


T H E Huſbandnan in wain renews his Toil, 
To cultivate. each Year a hungry Soil; 

And fondly hopes for rich and generous Fruit, 

When what ſhould feed the Tree devours the Root: 

Th unladen boughs, he ſees, bode certain Dearth, 

Unleſs tranſplanted to more kindly Earth. 

So, the poor Huſbands of the Stage, who found 

Their Labours loft upon ungrateful Ground, 

This laſt and only Remedy have prov'd; 

And hope new Fruit from ancient Stechs remov'd. 

Well may they hope, when you fo kindly aid, 


Well plant a Soil which you fo rich haue made. 


As Nature gave the World to Man's firſt Age, 

So from your Bounty wwe receive this tage 3 

The Freedom Man <was born to, youre reftor'd, 

And ta our World ſuch Plenty you afford, 
I. ſeems like Eden, fruitful of its own Accord. 

But fince in Paradiſe frail Fleſb gave way, 

And when but two were made, both wvent aſtray ; 


Forbear your Wonder, and the Fault forgive, 


Tf in our larger Family we grieve, 
One falling Adam, and one tempted Eve. 
It 


PROLOGUE. 


Ve who remain would gratefully repay, 
ifs What our Endeawvours can, and bring this Day £ 


The Firſt-Fruit Offering of a Virgin Play. 
We hope there's ſomething that may pleaſe each T, ate, 
k And tho of homely Fare we make the Feaſt, 
fs Vt you will find Variety at leaſt. 
There's Humour, which for cheerful Friends we'we got, 
Aud for the thinking Party there's a Plot, 
uſe, N Veve ſomething too, to gratifie Ill Nature, 
{If there be any here) and that is Satire. 
The” Satire ſcarce dares grin, tis grown ſo mild, 
| Or only ſhews its Teeth, as if it ſmiÞ'd. 
As Aſſes Thiſiles, Poets mumble Mit, 
And dare not bite, for fear of being bit. 
They hold their Pens, as Swords are held by Fools, 
And are afraid to uſe their own Edyge-Tools, 
Since the Plain Dealer's Scenes of manly Rage, 
Not one has dar'd to laſh this Crying Age, 
This Tame the Poet owns the bold Hay, 
Yet hopes there's no Ill. manners in his Play: 
And he declares by me, he has defſign'd 
A front to none, but frankly ſpeaks his Mind. 
Aud fhou'd th enſuing Scenes not chance to hit, 
; He offers but this one Excuſe, 'twas writ 
Lefore your late Euccuragement of Wit. 


i DR A. 


i 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MEN. 


Sir Sampſon Legend. Father to Valentine and Ber. 

Valentine. Fallen under his Father's Diſpleaſure by his 
expenſive Way of living, in love with Angelica. 

Scandal. His Friend, a free Speaker. 

Tattle. A Half-witted Beau, vain of his Amours, yet 
valuing himſelf for Secrecy. | 

Ben. Sir Sampſen's younger Son, half home-bred, and 
half Sea-bred, defign'd to marry Miſs Pre. 

Ferefight. An illiterate Old Fellow, peeviſh and poſitive, 
ſuperſtitious, and pretending to underſtand 4/reolegy, 
Phyſiognomy, Palmeſtry, Omens, Dreams, &c. Uncle 
to Angelica. 

Jeremy. Servant to Valentine. 

Trapland. A Scrivner. 

Buckram. A Lawyer. 


WOMEN. 


Angelica. Niece to Forefight, of a conſiderable Fortune, 


in her own Hands. 
Mrs. For:/ight. Second Wife to Forefight. 


Mrs. Frail. Siſter to Mrs. Foreſight. A Woman of the 
Town. 


Miſs Prue. Daughter to Foreſabt by a former Wile, 2 
filly aukward Country Gul. 

Nurſe to Miſs. 

Jenny. Maid to Angelica. 


A Steward, Officers, Sailors, and ſeveral other Sen 


Vants. 


The SCENE in LONDON 
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, and 


ſitive, 


wer ACT I SCENE I. 
Uncle 
VALENTINE in his Chamber reading. 
JEREMY Wailing. 


Several Books upon the Table. 


V ALENTINE. 


E RE MV. 
Fer. Sir. 
Val Here take away; I'll walk a 


t your eyes; ſhut up your mouth, and chew the cud of 
7 E inderſtanding. So Epictetus adviſes. 


Ter. 
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Fer. O Lord, I have heard much of him, when 
waited upon a gentleman at Cambridge: pray what vas 
that Epictetus? | 

Val. A very rich man. Not worth a groat. 

Fer. Humph, and ſo he has made a very fine feal, 
where there is nothing to be eaten. 

Val. Yes. 

Fer. Sir, you're a gentleman, and probably under. 
ſtand this fine feeding: but if you pleaſe, I had rather hs 
at board-wages. Does your Epictetus, or your Sen 
here, or any of theſe poor rich rogues, teach you how ts 
pay your debts without money ? Will they ſhut up the 
mouths of your Creditors ? Will Plato be bail for you? 
Or Diogenes, becauſe he underſtands confinement, and 
liv'd in a tub, go to priſon for you? *Slife, Sir, what do 
you mean, to mew your ſelf up here with three or four 
muſty books, in commendation of ſtarving and poverty? 

Val. Why, ſirrah, I have no money you know it; 
and therefore reſolve to rail at all that have: andin 
that I but follow the examples of the wiſeſt and wittiel 
men in all ages; theſe poets and philoſophers whom ye 
naturally hate, for juſt ſuch another reaſon ; becauſe thej 
abound in ſenſe, and you are a fool. | 

Fer. Aye, fir, I am a fool, I know it : And pe 
heav'n help me, I'm poor enough to be a wit 
But I was always a fool, when I told you what youre: 
pences would bring you to; your coaches and your live 
ries ; your treats and your balls; your being in love wi! 
a lady, that did not care a farthing for you in your pro 
perity ; and keeping company with wits that car'd fa 
nothing but your proſperity ; and now when you ar 

or hate you as much as they do one another. 

Val. Well; and now I am poor, I have an oppor 
tunity to be reveng'd on 'em all; Ill purſue Angeli 
with more love than ever, and appear more notorioull 
her admirer in this reſtraint, than when I openly rival 
the rich fops, that made Court to her; fo ſhall my pe 
verty be a mortification to her pride, and perhaps mz 
her compaſſionate the love, which has principally reduc 
me to this lowneſs of fortune. And for the wits, I. 
ſure I am in a condition to be even with them 


” 


— 1 = „„ — ca — * nm n 
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ben 1 Jer. Nay, your condition is pretty even with theirs, 
. that's the truth on't. | | 

Val. I'll take ſome of their trade out of their hands. 
* Jer. Now heav'n of mercy continue the tax upon pa- 
fea fer; you don't mean to write ? ; 

: Val. Yes, I do; I'll write a play. 

Fer. Hem ! ------ Sir, if you pleaſe to give me a ſmall 
under. eertifcate of three lines — only to certifie thoſe whom it 
her be nay concern, That the bearer hereof, Jeremy Fetch by 
genes ume, has for the ſpace of ſeven Years trully and faith- 
how fe ferv'd Valentine Legend, Eſq; and that he is not 
up te 0 turn'd away for any miſdemeanor ; but does volun- 
- you! ag diſmiſs his Maſter trom any future authority over 
bo Val. No, firrah, you ſhall live with me ſtill. 
or four Jer. Sir, it's impoſſible —I may die with you, ſtarve 
overty! with you, or be damn'd with your works : But to live 
now ei; een three days, the life of a play, I no more expect it, 

and u dan to be canoniz'd for a muſe after my deceaſe. 
intel 4. You are witty, you rogue, I ſhall want your 
OM you belp; I'll have you learn to make couplets, to tag 
uſe cel le ends of acts; d'ye hear, get the maids to crambo in 
jn evening, and learn the knack of rhiming, you may 
ard ive at the height of a ſong ſent by an unknown hand, 
or a chocolate houſe lampoon. 
youre: Fer. But fir, is this the way to recover your father's 
our live” our ? Why Sir Samſon will be irreconcileable. If 
ove wü hour younger brother ſhou'd come from ſea, he'd never 
our prol ook upon you again. You're undone, fir, you're ruin'd ; 
card M won't have a friend left in the world, if you turn 
you ale Ah, pox cenfound that Will's coffee-houſe, 
t has ruin'd more young men than the Roya/-Oak lot- 
tery Nothing thrives that belongs to't. Ihe man 


4 2 of the Houſe would have been an alderman by tl:is time 
Storico with half the trade, if he had ſet up in the city 
ly rival for my part, I never lit at the door, that I don't get 


double the ſtomach that I do at a horſe-race. The air 


ul my pe | . | 

aps - Upon 5 a Downs is nothing to it for a whetter : Yet 

ly reduc | never {ee it, but the ſpirit of Famine appears to me, 
ometimes like a decay'd porter, worn out with pimping, 


ag carrying 6i/let-deux and ſongs ; not like other por- 


ters 


wits, 1! 


> 
* 
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ers for hire, but for the Jeſt's ſake : Now like athin chair. 
man, melted down to half his proportion, with carryin 
a upon tick to viſit ſome great fortune; and ;; 
fare to be paid him like the wages of fin, either atthey 
of marriage, or the day of death. 

Val. Very well, fir; can you proceed? 

Jer. Sometimes like a bilk'd book(eller, with a meagre 
terrify'd countenance, that looks as if he had written for. 
himſelf, or were reſolv'd to turn author, and bring the 
reſt of his brethren into the ſame condition. And laſtly, 
in the form of a worn out punk, with verſes in her hand, 
which her vanity had preferr'd to ſettlements, without 2 
a whole tatter to her tail, but as ragged as one of the 
muſes ; or as if ſhe were carring her linnen to the paper. 
mill, to be converted into Folio-books of warning to al 
young maids, not to preferr Poetry to good ſenſe ; cr 
lying in the arms of a needy wit, before the embraces cf 


a wealthy fool. 
SCENE. II. 


VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY. 


Scan, What ! Feremy holding forth ? 

Val. The rogue has (with all the wit he could muſter 
up) been declaiming againſt wit. 

Scan. Ay? Why then I'm afraid Feremy has wit: 
For wherever it 1s, it's always contriving its own ruin. 

Fer. Why ſo I have been telling my maſter, fir ; Mr. 
Scandal, for heaven's ſake, fir, try if you can difſuace 
him from turning poet. 

Scan. Poet! he ſhall turn ſoldier firſt, and rather de. 
pend upon the outſide of his head than the linning. 
Why what the devil, has not your poverty made you 
enemies enough? muſt you needs ſhew your wit to get 
more ? 

Fer. Ay, more indeed; for who cares for any body 
that has more wit than himſelf? . 

Scan. Feremy ſpeaks like an oracle. Don't you ſee 
how worthleſs great men and dull rich rogues, avoid a 
witty man of ſmall fortune? Why, he looks like a wr! 
of enquiry into their titles and eſtates, and ſeems commit 
fon'd by heav'n to ſeize the better half. 


Val. 
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Val. Therefore I would rail in my writings, and be re- 
veng d. 

* Rail ! At whom ? the whole world? Impotent 
and vain ! Who would die a martyr to ſenſe, in a coun- 
try where Religion is folly ? You may ſtand at bay for a 
while, but when the full cry is againſt you, you ſhan't 
have fair play for your life. If you can't be fairly run 
down by the hounds, you will be treacherouſly ſhot by 
the huntſman No, turn pimp, flatterer, quack, 
lawyer, parſon, be chaplain to an atheiſt, or ſtallion to 
an old woman, any thing but poet; a modern poet is 
worſe, more ſervile, timorous and fawning than any I 
have nam'd; without you could retrieve the antient ho- 
nours of the name, recal the ſtage of Athens, and be al- 
low'd the force of open honeſt ſatire. 

Val. You are as inveterate againſt our poets, as if 
your character had been lately expos'd upon the ſtage, 
-----. Nay, I am not violently bent upon the trade 
one knocks] Jeremy ſee whoſe there, [ Exit Ferem] But 
tell me what you would have me do ? What does 
the world ſay of me and my forc'd confinement ? 

Scan, The world behaves itſelf as it uſes to do on ſuch 
occaſions; ſome pity you, and condemn your father ; 
others excuſe him and blame you; only the ladies are 
merciful, and wiſh you well, ſince love and pleaſureable 
expence have been your greateſt faults, 

Jeremy returns. ] 

Val. How now ? 

Jer. Nothing new, fir ; I have diſpatched ſome, half 
2 dozen duns, with as much dexterity as a hungry judge 
does cauſes at dinner-time. | 

Val. What aniwer have you given 'em ? 

Scan. Patience, I ſuppoſe, the old receipt. 

Fer. No, faith, fir ; I have put 'em off fo long with 
patience and forbearance, and other fair words, that 
| was forc'd now to tell em in plain downright Ex- 


7 
Val. What? 
Fer. That they ſhould be paid. 
Val. When? 
Jer. To-morrow. 
. . 1 Fal. 
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Val. And how the devil do you mean to keep your MW 
word ? 

Fer. Keep it ? Not at all ; it has been ſo very much 
ſtretch'd, that I reckon it will break of courſe by to- 
morrow, and no body be ſurpriz'd at the matte: 
[ Knocking ] Again ! Sir if you don't like my nego- 
tiation, will you be pleas'd to anſwer theſe your ſelf. 

Val. ſee who they are. ( Exit Jeremy, 


SCENE III. 


VALENTINE, SCANDAL. 


By this Scandal, you may ſee what it is to be great 
Secretaries of ſtate, preſidents of the council, and gere. 
rals of an army lead ſuch a life as I do; have juſt ſuch 
crowds of viſitants in a morning, all folliciting of paſt pro. 
mites ; which are but a civiler fort of duns, that lay claim 
to voluntary debts. 

Scan. And you, like a true great man, having engaged 
their attendance, and promis'd more than ever you in- 
tended to perform, are more perplex'd to find evaſions, 
than you would be to invent the honeſt means of keepiry 
your word, and gratifying your creditors. 

Val. Scandal, learn to ſpare your friends, and do nat 
provoke your enemies ; this liberty of your tongue wil 
one day bring a confinement on your body, my friend, 


SCENE. IV. 


VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY. 


Fer. Oh fir, there's T-ap/and the ſcrivener, with tut 
ſuſpicious ſellows like lawful pads, that wou'd knock: 
man down with pocket-tipftaves And there is you 
fathcr's ſteward ; and the nurſe with one of your cl 
dren from Tawitnam. | 


Val. Pox on her, cou'd ſhe find no other time to firs a, 
my ſins in my face: Here, give her this [Gives moni 774 
and bid her trouble me no more; a thoughtleſs two-hand al 
ed whore, ſhe knows my condition well enough, i! handſc 
might have overlaid the child a fortnight ago, it ſhe | 
any forecaſt in her. Tra 


1 c 
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Scan. What, is it bouncing Margery, with my godſon? 
er. Ves, ſir. 

Scan. My bleſſing to the boy, with this token of my 

[ Gives Money. 

| love. And d'ye hear, bid Margery put more flocks in 

her bed, ſhift twice a week, and not work ſo hard, that 

ſhe may not ſmell ſo violently I ſhall take the air 
ſhortly. 

Val. Scandal, don't ſpoil my boy's milk Bid 

Trapland come in. If I can give that Cerberus a ſop, I 

ſhall be at reſt for one day. (Exit Feremy. 


SCENE V. 


| VALENTINE, SCANDAL, TRAPLAND, JEREMY. 


Val. O Mr. Trapland! my old friend ! Welcome. 
Jeremy, a chair quickly: A bottle of Sack and a toaſt — 
| fly a chair firſt. 

Trap. A good morning to you Mr. Valentine, and to 
you Mr. Scandal. 

Scan. The morning's a very good morning, if you do 
not ſpoil it. 

Val. Come fit down, you know his way. 

Trap. There is a debt, Mr. Valentine, of 1500 J. 

Sits. of pretty long ſtanding ———— 

Val. I cannot talk about buſineſs with a thirſty pa- 
late Sirrah, the lack. . 

Trap. And I deſire to know what courſe you have ta- 
ken for the payment ? 8 

Val. Faith and troth I am heartily glad to ſee you 
tun ——my ſervice to you, fill, fill, to honeſt Mr. 
ck. Trapland, fuller. 

Trap. Hold, ſweet-heart this is not to our buſineſs — 
my ſervice to you Mr. Scandal —— [ Drinks] I 
have forborn as long. 

Val. T*other glaſs, and then we'll talk. Fill Fereny. 

Trap. No more, in trutk -I have forborn, 1 fay--— 

Val. Sirrah fill when I bid you And how do's your 
handſome daughter Come, a good hulband to her. 

(Drinks. 
Trap. Thank you I have been out of this money 
12 Feal. 
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Val. Drink firſt, Scandal, why do you not drink ? 

[ They Drink, 

Trap. And in ſhort, I can be put off no longer. 

Val. I was much oblig'd to you for your ſupply : It 
did me ſignal ſervice in my neceſſity. But you de. 
light in doing good. Scandal, drink to me, my 
friend Trapland's health. An honeſter man lives not, nor 
one more ready to ſerve his friend in diſtreſs, tho' I ſay 
it to his face. Come, fill each man his glaſs. 

Scan. What, I know Trap/and has been a whoremaſ. 
ter, and loves a wench ſtill. You never knew a whore. 
maſter, that was not an honeſt fellow. 

Trap. Fie Mr. Scandal, you never knew. 

Scan. What don't I know ? I know the buxom black 
widow in the Poultry 8001 a year Joynture, and 
20,000 | in money. A hah! old Trap. 

Val. ſay you ſo, I'faith : Come, we'll remember the 

widow : I know where abouts you are : Come to the wi- 
dow 
* No more indeed. 
Val. What, the widow's health: give it him —off 
with it. | [They Drink 
A lovely girl, I'faith, black ſparkling eyes, ſoft pout- 
ing ruby lips ! better ſealing there, than a bond for a mil. 
lion, hah! | 

Trap. No, no, there's no ſuch thing, we'd better mind 
our buſineſs you're a wag. 

Val. No faith, we'll mind the widow's buſineſs : fill a- 
gain - pretty round heaving breaſts —a Barbary ſhape, and 
a jut with her bum, would ſtir an Anchoret: And the pre- 
tieſt foot! oh if a man could but faſten his eyes to her 
feet, as they ſteal in and out, and play at bo-peep under 
her petticoats, ah! Mr. Trapland. 

Trap. Verily, give me a glaſs, 
and here's to the widow. 


you're a wag, 
rinks, 


Scan. He begins to chuckle ; ply him cloſe or he'll re- 
lapſe into a Dun. ; 
| SCENE VI. 
[To them] Orrio E. 
OF By your leave, gentleman, — Mr. Trapland, 


x we muſt do our office. zeil us. - We have half a do- 
| VI) 
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zen gentlemen to arreſt in Pall. Mall and Covent Garden; 
and if we don't make haſte, the chairmen will be a- 
broad, and block up the chocolate-houſes, and then our 
MW 1abour's loſt. | 
. 8 Trap. Udſo, that's true. Mr. Valentine, I love mirth, 
but buſineſs muſt be done; are you ready to 
Fer. Sir your father's ſteward ſays he comes to make 
propoſals concerning your debts. 
Val. Bid him come in: Mr. Trapland, ſend away your 
officer, you ſhall have an anſwer preſently. 
. Trap. Mr. Snap, ſtay within call. 


SCENE VII. 


| VALENTINE, SCANDAL, TRA PLAN D, JEREMY,STF- 
WARD, who whiſpers VALENTINE, 


Scan. Hers's a dog now, a traitor in his wine : firrah, 
refund the ſack : Jeremy, fetch him ſome warm water, 

or I'll rip up his ſtomach, and go the ſhorteſt way to his 
| conſcience. 

Trap. Mr. Scandal, you are uncivil; I did not value 
your ſack ; but you cannot expect it again when I have 
drank it. | 
| Scan. And how do you expect to have your money a- 
gain, when a gentleman has ſpent it ? 

Val. You need ſay no more, I underſtand the con- 

ditions; they are very hard, but my neceſſity is very preſ- 
a- WF ing; I agree to em. Take Mr. Trapland with you, and 
ind WF let him draw the writing Mr. Trapland, you 
re. know this man, he ſhall ſatisfie you. 
her Trap. Sincerely, I am loth to be thus preſſing, but my 
der neceſſity. 

438 No apology, good Mr. Scrivener, you ſhall be 

_ paid. 8 5 
111 Trap. I hope you forgive me, my buſineſs requires. 


fe- 
SCENE VIII. 
| VALETINE, SCANDAL. 
„ ca». He begs pardon like a hangman at an execution. 
Val. But I have got a reprieve. 


I 3 Scan. 
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Scan. T am ſurpriz d; what, does your father relent: MW be 

Val. No, he has ſent me the hardeſt conditions in the th 
world: You have heard of a booby-brother of mine, tha; de 
was ſent to ſea three years ago? this brother, my father WW m 
hears is landed; whereupon he very affectionately ſerd: 
me word; if I will make a deed of conveyance of m * 
right to his eſtate after his death, to my younger bro. {a 
ther, he will immediately furniſh me with four thouſant tu: 
pound to pay my debts and make my fortune. T g 
was once propos'd before, and I 1efus'd it ; but the pre cel 


ſent impatience of my creditors for their money, and ] be 
own impatience of confinement, and abſence from Arg. ha 
lica force me to conſent. bu 


Scau. A very deſperate demonſtration of your love 1 on 
Angelica: And I think ſhe has never given you any aſſ on 
rance of hers. | lic] 

Val. You know her temper ; ſhe never gave me am be 
great reaſon either for hope or deſpair. 

Scan. Women of her airy temper, as they ſeldom 
think before they act, fo they rarely give us any light to 
gueis at what they mean: But you have little reaſon to 
believe that a woman of this age, who has had an indi: 
ference for you in your proſperity, will fall in love wit! 
your ill fortune: Beſides, Angelica has a great fortune d 
her own, and great fortunes either expect another grea 
ſortune or a fool. 


SCENE IX 


[To them IER EMT) 
Fer. More misfortunes, fir. 

'al. What, another dun ? , (vor N 
Fer. No, fir, but Mr. Tattle is come to wait vn! 
Val. well, I can't help it you muſt bring hun 

up; he knows J don't 80 abroad. [E xit Jeren 


SCENE X. 


VAaLEXTINE, SCANDAL. 


Scan Pox on him, I'll be gone. 
Val. No, prithee ſtay ; Tattle and you ſhould nev $ 
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be aſunder ; you are light and ſhadow, and ſhew one ano- 
ther: He is perfectly thy reverſe both in humour and un- 
derſtanding; and as you ſet up for defamation he is a 
mender of reputations. | 

Scan. A mender of reputations ! Aye, juſt as he is a 
keeper of ſecrets, another virtue that he ſets up for in the 
{ame manner. For the rogue will ſpeak aloud in the poſ- 


ture of a whiſperer, and deny a woman's name, while he 


gives you the mark of her perſon. He will forſwear re- 


| ceiving a letter from her, and at the ſame time ſhew you 


her hand in the ſuperſcription: And yet perhaps he 
has counterfeited the hand too ; and ſworn to the truth ; 
but he hopes not to be believed; and refuſes the reputati- 


| on of a lady's favour, as a doctor ſays no to a biſhoprick, 


only that it may be granted to him. In ſhort he is a pub- 
lick profeſſor of ſecreſy, and makes proclamation, that 


| ke holds private intelligence He's here. 


S CEN Z. XI. 


[To them] TATTLE. 


Tat. Valentine, good-morrow ; Scandal J am yours, 
that is, when you ſpeak well of me. 
Scan. That is, when Iam yours; for while I am my 


| own, or any body's elſe, that will never happen. 


Tat. How inhuman ! 
Val. Why Tattle, you need not be much concern'd at 
any thing that he ſays: For to converſe with Scandal, is 
to play at Lofing Loadum; you mult loſe a good name to 


him, before you can win it for your elf. 


Tat. But how barbarous that is, and how unfortunate 


| for him, that the world ſhall think the better of any per- 


ſon for his calumniation. I thank heaven it has always 
been a part of my character, to handle the reputation of 


others very tenderly indeed. 


Scan. Ay, ſuch rotten reputations as you have to deal 


with, are to be handled tenderly indeed. 


Tat. Nay, but why rotten? Why ſhould you fay 


| rotten, when you know not the perſons of whom you 


ſpeak ? How cruel that is ! 
Scan. Not know 'em? Why thou never hadſt to do 
with any body that did not ſtink to all the town. 
I 4 Tat. 
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Tat. Ha, ha, ha; nay, now you make a jeſt of it in- 
deed. For there's nothing more known, than that no bo- 
dy knows any thing of that nature of me: As I hope to 
be ſav'd Valentine, I never expos'da woman ſince I knew 
what a woman was. 

Val. And yet you have convers'd with ſeveral. 

Tat. To be tree with you; I have I don't care 
if I own that — — Nay more, (I am going to ſay a bold 
word now) I never could meddle with a woman that had 
to do with any body elle. 

Scan. How. 

Val. Nay faith, I'm apt to believe him— Except her 
huſband, Tattle. 

Tat. O that | 

Scan. What do you think of that noble commoner, 
Mrs. Drab ? 

Tat. Pooh, I know madam Drab has made her brags 
in three or four places, that I ſaid this and that, and writ 
to her, and did I know not what—But upon my reputa- 
tion, ſhe did me wrong Well, well, that was ma- 
hire But I know the bottom of it. She was brib'd to 
that by one that we all know.—A man too, only to bring 
me into diſgrace with a certain woman of quality. 

Scan. Whom we all know. 

Tat. No matter for that Yes, yes, every body 
knows- No doubt on't, every body knows my ſe⸗ 
crets But I ſoon ſatisfied the lady of my innocence ; 
for I told her — madam, ſays I, there are ſome perſons 
who make it their buſineſs to tell ſtories, and ſay this and 
that of one and other, and every thing in the world, 
and, ſays I, if your grace 

Scan. Grace! 

Tat. O lord, what have I ſaid? my unlucky tongue. 

Val. Ha, ha, ha. 

Scan. Why, Tattle, thou haſt more impudence than 
one can in reaſon expect: I ſhall have an eſteem for thee, 
well, and ha, ka, ha, well, go on, and what did you ſay 
to her grace ? 

Val. I confeſs this is ſomething extraordinary. 

Tat. Not a word, as I hope to be ſav'd; an arrant 

Japſus linguæ Come let's talk of ſomething _ 
x at; 
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Fal. Well, but how did you acquit yourſelf. |; 

Tat. Pooh, pooh, nothing at all, I only rally'd with 
you—a woman of ordinary rank was a little jealous of 
me, and I told her ſomething or other, Faith --- I know 
not what Come let's talk of ſomething elſe. | 

[ Hums a ſong. 

| Scan. Hang him, let him alone, he has a mind we 

| W ftould enquire. | 

Fa. Valentine, I ſupp'd laſt Night with your miſtreſs 
and her uncle old Foręſigbt: I think your father lyes at 
Firefight's. 

p Val. Yes. 

Tat. Upon my ſoul Angelica's a fine woman 
and ſo is Mrs. Foreſigbt, and her ſiſter Mrs. Frail. 

Scan. Yes, Mrs. Frail is a very fine woman, we all 
know her. 

Tat. Oh that's not fair. 

Scan, What? 

Tat. To tell. 

Scan, To tell what? Why what do you know of Mrs. 
Frail. 

Tat. Who I ? Upon my honour I don't know whe- 
ther ſhe be a man or woman, but by the ſmoothneſs of 
her chin, and roundneſs of her hips. 
ly Scan. No! 

e. Tat. No. 

S's Scan. She ſays otherwile. 

ns Tat. Impoſlible ! 

* Scan. Ves faith. Aſk Valentine elſe. 

, Tat. Why then, as I hope to be ſav'd, I believe a wo- 
man only obliges a man to ſecreſy, that ſne may have 
the pleaſure of telling herſelf. 

je. San. No doubt on't. Well, but has ſhe done you 
wrong, or no? You have had her? Ha? 

10 Tat. Tho' I have more honour than to tell firſt; I 

e, Nlave more manners than to contradict what a lady has 

ay declar'd. | 

Scan. Well, you own it ? 5 

Tat. I am firangely ſurpriz'd ! Yes, yes, I can't de- 
nt W"7't, if ſhe taxes me with it | 

Scan, She'll be here by and by, ſhe ſees Valentine 
ol, Nerery morning. 


T2 Tat. 
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Tat. How |! 

Val. She does me the favour I mean of a yi. 
ſit ſometimes. I did not think ſhe had granted more tc 
any body. 

Scan. Nor I, faith—but Tattle does not uſe to belye: 
lady; it is contrary to his charatter.— how one may be 
deceived in a woman, Valentine! 

Tat. Nay, what do you mean, gentlemen? 

Scan. I'm reſolv'd I'll aſk her. 

Tat. O barbarous! why did you not tell me——— 

Scan. No, you told us. 

Tat. And bid me aſk Valentine. 

Val. What did I fay ? I hope you won't bring me to 
confeſs an anſwer, when you never aſk'd me the queſtion, 

Tat. But, gentlemen, this is the moſt inhuman pro. 
ceeding | 

Val. Nay if you have known Scandal thus long, and 
cannot avoid ſuch a palpable decoy as this was, the ladie: 
have a fine time, whoſe reputations are in your keeping, 


SCENE XII. 


To them.) JEREMY. 
Fer. Sir, Mrs. Frail hath ſent to know if you ar 
ſtirring. 


Val. Shew her up when ſhe comes, [Exit Jr 
SCENE XIII. 


VALENTINE, SCANDAL, TATTLE., 


Tat. I'll be gone. 

Val. You'll meet her. 

Tat. Have you not a back way ? 

Val. If there were, you have more diſcretion, than to 


give Scandal ſuch an advantage; why your running ava 


will prove all that he can tell her. 
Tat. Scandal, you will not be ſo ungenerous 0, 
| ſhall loſe my reputation of ſecrecy for ever ſhall never 
be receiv'd but upon publick Days, and my viſits will ne- 
ver be admitted beyond a drawing-room : I ſhall never 
Ke a bed-chamber again, never be lock'd in a Cloſet no! 


run 


ED = = 


an to 
away 


O,! 
nevel 
ill ne- 
never 
et nor 
run 


| firſt quality. 
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run behind a ſcreen, or under a table; never be diſtinguiſn- 
ed among the waiting women by the name of truſty Mr. 
Tattle more——Y ou will not be ſo cruel. 

Val. Scandal, have pity on him; he'll yield to any con- 
ditions. 

Tat. Any, any terms. 

Scan. Come then facrifice half a dozen women of good 
reputation to me preſently come, where are your fami- 
liars — and fee that they are women of quality too, the 


Tat. Tis very hard- won't a baronet's lady paſs ; 
Scan. No, nothing under a right honourable. 
Tat. O Inhuman! you don't expect their names. 


Scan. No, their titles ſhall ſerve. 


Tat. Alas, that's the ſame thing: Pray ſpare me their 


titles; I'll deſcribe their perſons. 


Scan. Well, begin then: But take notice, if you are ſo 
ill a painter, that I cannot know the perſon by your pic- 
ture of her, you muſt be condemn'd like.other bad pain- 
ters, to write the name at the bottom. 

Tat. Well, firſt then 


SCENE XIV. 
[To them) Mrs. FRAIL. 


O unfortunate ! ſhe's come already; will you have pati. 


ence 'till another time I'll double the number. 

Scan. Well, on that condition — take heed you don't 
fail me. 

Mrs. Frail. Hey dey ! I ſhall get a fine reputation by 
coming to ſee fellows in a morning. Scandal, you devil, 


are you here too? oh Mr. Tattle, every thing is fafe 


with you, we know. 
Scan. Tatile. | 
Tat. Mum 0 madam you do me too much honour. 
Lal. Well lady galloper, how does Angelica? 
Frail. Angelica? manners. 
Val. What you will allow an abſent lover | 
Frail. No, I'll allow a lover preſent with his miſtreſs 
to be particular — but otherwye 1 think his paſſion ought 
to gie place to his manners. 


Val. 
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Val. But what if he has more paſſion than manners. 

Frail. Then let him marry and reform. 

Val. Marriage indeed may qualify the fury of his paſ- 
ſion, but it very rarely mends a man's manners. 

Frail. You are the moſt miſtaken in the world ; there 
is no creature perfectly civil but a huſband. For in alit- 
tle time he grows only rude to his wife, and that is the 
higheſt good breeding, for it begets civility to other 
people. Well, I'll tell you news; but I ſuppoſe you hear 
your brother Benjamin is landed: And my brother Fore. 
fight's daughter is come out of the country I aſſure 
you, there's a match talk'd of by the old people well, if 
he be but as great a ſea-beaſt as ſhe is a land-monſter, we 
ſhall have a moſt amphibious breed—the progeny will be 
all otters ; he has been bred at ſea, and ſhe has been ne- 
ver out of the country. 


Val. Pox take them, their conjunction bodes me no 


good, I'm ſure. 

Frail. Now you talk of conjunction, my brother Fore- 
Egbt has caſt both their nativities, and prognoſticates an 
admiral and an eminent juſtice of the Peace to be the iflue- 
male of their two bodies; tis the moſt ſuperſtitious old 
fool! he would have perſuaded me, that this was an un- 
lucky day, and would not let me come abroad: But! 
invented a dream, and ſent him to Artimedorus for inter- 
pretation, and ſo ftole out to ſee you. Well, and what 
will you give me now? come, I muſt have ſomething. 
4 N Step into the next room and [I'll give you ſome- 

Ng. 

— Ay, we'll all give you ſomething. 

Frail. Well, what will you all give me? 

Val. Mine's a ſecret. 

Frail. I thought you would give me ſomething that 
would be a trouble for you to keep. 

Val. And Scandal ſhall give you a good name. 

Frail. 'That's more than he has for himſelf. And 
what will you give me. Mr. Tattle. 

Tat. I? my ſoul madam. © | 

Frail. Pooh, no I thank you I have enough to do t 
take care of my own. Well; but I'll come and ſee you 
one of theſe mornings : I hear you have a great many 
pictures. Tat. 
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Tat. I have a pretty good collection at your ſervice, 


ſome originals. 

Scan. Hang him, he has nothing but the Seaſons and 
the Twelve Cz/ars, paultry copies; and the Five Sen ſes 
as ill repreſented as they are in himſelf. And he himſelf 
is the only original you will ſee there. 

Frail. Ay, but I hear he has a cloſet of beauties. 

Scan. Yes, all that have done him favours, if you will 
believe him. | 

Frail. Ay, let me ſee thoſe, Mr. Tarile. 

Tat. Oh madam, thoſe are ſacred to love and contem- 
plation. No man but the painter and my ſelf, was ever 
| bleſs'd with the fight. 

Frail. Well, but a woman ——— — 

Tat. Nor woman, till ſhe conſented to have her pic- 
ture there too for then ſhe is obliged to keep the ſecret. 

Scan. No, no: come to me if you wou'd ſee pictures. 

Frail. You? 

Scan. Yes faith, I can ſhew you your own picture, 
and moſt of your acquaintance to the life, and as like as 
at Kneller's. | 

Frail. O lying creature—Yalentine, does not he lye ? 
Il can't believe a word he ſays. 

Val. No indeed, he ſpeaks truth now : For as Tatile 
has pictures of all that have granted him favours, he has 
the pictures of all that have refus'd fhim ; if ſatyrs, de- 
ſeriptions, characters, and lampoons are pictures. 

Scan. Yes, mine are moſt in black and white— and 
yet there are ſome ſet out in their true colours, both men 
and women, I can ſhow you pride, folly, affeRation, 
wantonneſs, inconſtancy, covetouſneſs, diſſimulation, ma- 
lice, and ignorance, all in one piece. 'Then I can ſhew 
you lying, foppery, vanity, cowardice, bragging, leach . 
ery, impotence, and uglineſs, in another piece ; and yet 
one of theſe is a celebrated beauty, and Yother a profeſs'd 
beau. I have paintings too, ſome pleaſant enough. 

Frail. Come let's hear 'em. | 

Scan. Why, 1 have a beau ina bagnio, cupping for a 
complexion, and ſweating for a ſhape. 

Frail. So. 


Scan. 
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Scan. Then I have a lady burning brandy in a cell; 
with a hackney-coachman. 

Frail. O devil]! well but that ſtory is not true. 

Scan. I have ſome hierogly phicks too, I have a lawyer 
with a hundred hands, two heads, and but one face! ; 
divine with two faces, and one head; and I have a ſold; 
er with his brains in his belly, and his heart where hi 
head ſhould be. 

"Frail. And no head ? 

Scan. No head. | 
Frail, Pooh, this is all invention. Have you ne'er a 

t? 

7 Ves, I have a poet weighing words, and ſel. 
ling praiſe for praiſe, and a critick picking his pocket. ! 
have another large piece too, repreſenting a ſchool, where 
there are huge proportion'd criticks, with long wigs, lac'd 
coats, Steinkirk cravats, and terrible faces; with cat-cal!s 
in their hands and horn-books about their necks. I have 
many more of this kind, very well painted, as you ſhal 
ſee. | 

Frail. Well, I'll come, if it be only to diſprove you, 


SCENE XV. 


[To them.] JEREMY. 


Fer. Sir, here's the Steward again from your father, 

Val. I'll come to him will you give me leave, 
I'll wait on you again preſently. | 

Frail. No I'll be gone. Come, who ſquires me to 
the exchange? I muſt call my ſiſter Foręſigbt there. 

Scan. I will; I have a mind to your ſiſter. 

Frail. Civil! 
_ I will; becauſe I have a Terare for your lady- 

p. 
Frail. That's ſomewhat the better reaſon, to my opi- 
nion. | 

Scan. Well, if Tattle entertains you, I have the bet- 
ter opportunity to engage your lifter. 


Val. Tell Angelica | am about to make hard conditi- 


ons to cone abroad, and be at liberty to ſee her. 


Cear, 


| Io 


can. 
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Scan. I'll give an account of you and your procedings. 
If indiſcretion be a ſign of love, you are the moſt of a 
lover of any body that I know : You fancy that parting 
with your eſtate will help you to your miſtreſs In 
my mind he is a thoughtleſs adventurer. 


Who hopes to purchaſe Wealth by ſelling Land, 
Or win @ Miſtreſs with a ling Hand. 


ASC oe Ae dA IE, S 


- 


ACT IL SCENE I. 


A Room in FoREsSIGnT?®s Houſe. 


 ForesIGHT and SERVANT. 


ForESIGHT. 


HE Y day ! What are all the women of my family 
abroad? is not my wife come home? nor my 


liter, nor my Danghter ? 


Serv. No, fir. | 

Fore, Mercy on us, what can be the meaning of it ? 
Sure the moon is in all her fortitudes. Is my niece An- 
gelica at home? 

Serv. Yes, fir. | 

Fere. I believe you lie fir, 

Ser. Sir! | | 

Fore. J fay you lie, fir. It is impoſſible that any 
thing ſhould beas I would have it ; for I was born, ſir, 
_ the crab was aſcending, and all my affairs go back- 
ward. 

Ser, I can't tell indeed fir. 

Fore. No, I know you can't, fr : But I can tell, fir, 
and foretel, fir, | 

SCENE 
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SCENE. I. 


[To them NuRsE.] 


Nurſe where's your young miſtreſs. ? 

Nurſe. Wee'ſt heart I know not, they're none of 'em 
come home yet: Poor child, I warrant ſhe's fond o ſee. 
ing the town pray heav'n they ha' given 
her any dinner Good lack a day, ha, ha, ha, Oh 
ſtrange; I'll vow and ſwear now, ha, ha, ha. Marry, 
and did you ever ſee the like! 

Fore. Why how now, what's the matter ? 

Nurſe. Pray heav'n ſend your worſhip good luck, mar. 
ry and Amen with all my heart, for you have put on 
one ſtacking with the wrong ſide outward. 

Fore. Ha, how ? Faith and troth I'm glad of it, and 
ſo I have, that may be good luck in troth, in troth it may, 
very good luck: Nay I have had ſome omens ; I got 
out of bed backwards too this morning, without preme. 
ditation ; pretty good that too: But then I ſtumbled com- 
ing down ſtairs, and met a weaſel ; bad omens thoſe ; 
ſome bad, ſome good, our lives are chequer'd : Mirth 
and ſorrow, want and plenty, night and day, make up 
our time But in troth I am pleas'd at my ſtocking, 
very well pleas'd at my ſtocking -O here's my neice 


SCENE III. 


Enter ANGELICA. 


Sirrah, go tell Sir Sampſon Legend T'll wait on him, if 
he's at — now three a clock, a very good 
hour for buſineſs, Mercury governs this hour. 

[Exit Servant. 

Ang. Is it not a good hour for pleaſure too, uncle? 
pray lend me your coach, mine's out of order. 

Fore. What, wou'd you be gadding too ? Sure all fe- 
males are mad to-day———— It is of evil portent, and 
bodes miſchief to the maſter of a family- I remem- 
ber an old propheſie written by Meſſabalab the Arabian, 
and thus tranſlated by a reverend Buckinghamſhire bard. 


When 
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When Houſe-wwiwves all the houſe forſale, 
And leawe good man to brew and bake, 
Withouten guile then be it ſaid, 

That houſe doth flond upon its head ; 
And when the head is ſet in grond, 

Ne marl, if it be fruitful fond. 


Fruitful, the head fruitful, that bodes horns ; the fruit of 
| the head is horns . Dear niece, ſtay at home for 


by the head of the houſe is meant the husband ; the pro- 
phecy needs no explanation. : | 

Ang. Well but I can neither make you a cuckold, 
uncle by going abroad ; nor ſecure you from being one 
by ſtaying at home. 

Fore. Yes, yes ; while there's one woman left, the pro- 
phecy 15 not in full force. 

Ang. But my inclinations are in force ; I have a mind 
to go abroad, and if you won't lend me your Coach, 
I'll take a hackney, or a chair, and leave you to erect a 
ſcheme, and find who's in conjunction with your wife. 
Why don't you keep her at home, if you're jealous of her 
when ſhe's abroad ? You know my aunt is a little retro- 
grade (as you call it) in her nature. Uncle, I'm afraid 
you are not Lord of the aſcendant, Ha, ha, ha. | 

For. Well, jill-flirt, you are very pert------- and always 
ndiculing that celeſtial ſcience. 

Ang. Nay, uncle, don't be angry If you are, I'll 
reap up all your falſe prophecies, ridiculous dreams, and 
idle divinations. I'll ſwear you are a nuſance to the 
neighbourhood What a buſtle did you keep againſt 
the laſt inviſible eclipſe, laying in a proviſion as *twere 
for a ſiege? What a world of fire and candle, matches 
and tinder-boxes did you purchaſe ! one wou'd have 
thought we were ever after to live under ground, or at 


leaſt making a voyage to Greenland, to inhabit there all 


tte dark ſeaſon. 

Fire. Why you malapert ſlu. — 

Ang. Will you lend me your Coach, or I'll go on — 
Nay, I'll declare how you prophecy'd popery was com- 
ing, only becauſe the butler had miſlaid ſome of the 
zpoſtle ſpoons, and thought they were loſt. Away went 
eligion and ſpoon-meat together Indeed, uncle, I'II 
adite you for a wizard. 


Pore. 
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Fore. How, huſſy, was there ever ſuch a provokir 
minx? 

Nurſe. O merciful father, how ſhe talks ! 

Ang. Yes, I can make oath of your unlawful midnigh: 
practices; you and the old nurſe there 

Nur/e. Marry heav'n defend] at midnight prac. 
tices . O lord, what's here to do? J in unlay. 
ful doings with my maſter's worſhip———— Why, di 
you ever here the like noW . — dir, did ever I do z. 
ny thing of your midnight concerns —— but warn 
your bed and tuck you up, and ſet the candle and your 
tobacco-box, and your urinal by you, and now and ther 
rub the ſoles of your feet? O lord, I! 

Ang. Yes, I ſaw you together, through the key-ho/: 
of the cloſet one night, like Saul and the witch of Engr, 
turning the fieve and ſheers, and pricking your thumb. 
to write poor innocent ſervants names in blood about 
little nutmeg-grater which ſhe had forgot in the card: 
cup Nay, I know ſomething worſe, if I wou'l 
ſpeak of it.. | 

Fore. J defie you, huſſy; but I'll remember this, Il 
be reveng'd on you, cockatrice ; I'll hamper you 
You have your fortune in your own hands ———— bit 
TIl find a way to make your lover, ycur prodigal ſferc- 
thrift gallant, Valentine, pay for all, I will. 

Ang. Will you, I care not, but all ſhall out then 
Look to it nurſe ; I can bring witneſs that you have 
great unatural teat under your left arm, and he another, 
and that you ſuckle a young devil in the ſhape of à tab 
by cat, by turns, I can. 

Nu ſe. A teat, a teat, I an unnatural eat! O the fall 
N1-nderous thing; feel, feel here, ii I have any thing but 
like another chriſitar., [CHing.] or any teats but two, 
that han't given ſuck this thirty years. 

Fore. I will have patience, ſince it is the will of the 
ſtars I ſhould be thus tormented --------- This is the effcC 
of the malicious con junctions and oppoſitions in the third 
houſe of my nativity ; there the curſe of kindred wi 
foretold ———— But I will have my doors lock'd un 

II puniſh you, not a man ſhall enter my houſe 


Ang. Do, uncle, lock 'em up quickly before my aun! 
come home — You'll have a letter for alimony to mor 
| 94 
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tow morning But let me be gone firſt, and then let no 
| mankind come near the houſe, but converſe with ſpirits 


and celeſtial ſigns, the bull, and the ram, and the goat. 

Bleſs me ! there are a great many horned beaſts among 

the twelve ſigns, uncle. But cuckolds go to heaven. 
Fore. But there is but one virgin among the twelve 


| ſigns, ſpitfire, but one virgin. 


Ang. Nor there had not been one, if ſhe had had to do 


with any thing but aſtrologers, that makes my aunt go 


abroad. | 

Fore. How? how ? is that the reaſon ? Come, you 
know ſomething ; tell me, and T'll forgive you; do, 
good niece—— Come, you ſhall have my coach and hor- 
ſes. faith and troth you ſhall Does my wife 
complain ? Come, I know women tell one another-------- 
She is young and ſanguin, has a wanton hazle eye, and 
was born under Gemini which may incline her to Society 
ſhe has a mole upon her lip, with a moiſt Palm, and an 
open liberality on the mount of Venus. 

Ang. Ha, ha, ha. 

Fore. Do you laugh? —— Well gentlewoman, I'llL—— 
But come be a good girl, don't perplex your poor uncle, 
tell me won't you {peak ! Odd, 11. ĩ— 


SCENE IV. 


[0 them] SERVANT. 


Ser. Sir Sampſon is coming down to wait upon you— 

Ang. Good bu'y, uncle Call me a chair "ll 
find out my aunt, and tell her, ſhe mi: not come home. 

Fore. I am to perplex'd and vex'@, I'm not fit to re- 
ceive him; I ſhall ſcarce recover ny felt before the 
hour be paſt: Go nurſe, tell Sir Samſan I'm ready to 
wait on him. 

Nurſe. Yes, Sir. 


Fore. Well Why, if I was born to be a cuckold, 
there's no more to be ſaid 
SCRNE . 


FoRESI1OHT, and Sir SaMPson LEGEND with a Paper. 


Sir Samp. Nor no more to be done, old boy ; that's 
Plin—— here tis, I have it in my hand, old Fan, 
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I'll make the ungracious prodigal know who begot him 

J will, old Noſtradamus. Why, I warrant my Son 
thought nothing belong'd to a father, but forgiveneſs and 
affection; no authority, no correction, no arbitrary pon. 
er; nothing to be done, but for him to offend, and me to 
pardon. I warrant you, if he danc'd till dooms-day, he 
thought I was to pay the piper. Well, but here it i; 
under black and white, Signatum, Sigillatum, and Delibe 
ratum; that as foon as my ſon Benjamin is arriv'd, he i; 
to make over to him his right of inheritance. Where' 
my daughter that is to be Ha ! old Merlin! Bod, 
o' me, I'm ſo glad I'm reveng'd on this undutiful rogue. 


Fore. Odſo, let me ſee ; let me fee the paper Ay, 
faith and troth here *tis, if it will but hold I wit 
things were done, and the conveyance made When 


was this fign'd ? What hour? Odd ſo, ycu ſhould have 
2 me for the time. Well, but we'll make 
e 
Sir Sam. Haſte, ay, ay; haſte enough, my ſon Bw 
will be in town to night I have order'd my lawyer 
to draw up writings of ſettlement and jointure All 
ſhall be done to night — No matter for the time; pri. 
thee, brother Fore/ight, leave ſuperſtition Por 
o' th' time; there's no time but the time preſent, there's no 
more to be ſaid of what's paſt, and all that is to come 
will happen. If the ſun ſhine by day, and the ſtars by 
night, why we ſhall know one anothers faces without 
the help of a candle, and that's all the ſtars are good for. 
Fore. How, how ? Sir Sampſon, that all? Give me 
leave to contradict you, and tell you, you are ignorant. 
Sir Sam. I tell you I am wiſe ; and /apiens dominabi- 
tur aſtris; there's Latin for you to prove it, and an ar. 
gument to confound your Ephemeris Ignorant ! — 
I tell you I have travell'd old Fircu, and know the globe. 
J have ſeen the Antipodes, where the ſun riſes at mid- 
night, and ſets at noon-day. 
Fore. But I tell you I have travell'd, and travell'd in 


the cceleſtial ſpheres, know the Signs and the Planets, and 


their houſes. Can judge of the motions, direct and retro- 
grade, of Sextiles, Quadrates, Trines and Oppoſitions, fiery 


Trigons, and aquatical Trigons. Know whether life ſhall 


be 
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be long or ſhort, happy or unhappy, whether diſeaſes 
von IE are curable or incurable.s If journeys ſhall be proſpe- 
and W& rous, undertaking ſucceſsful ; or goods ſtol'n recover'd, 
W. I know | 
> to Sir Samp. I know the length of the emperor of China's 
ie WE foot ; have kiſs'd the great Mogul's ſlipper, and rid a hunt- 
t i; ing upon an elephant with the Cham of Tartary 
Ie Body o' me, I have made a cuckold of a King, and the 
ie i; preſent Majeſty of Bantam is the iſſue of theſe loins. 


res WF Fore. I know when travellers lie or ſpeak truth, when 
od WW they don't know it themſelves. 
zue. Sir Sam. I have known an aſtrologer made a cuckold 


Ay, Win the twinkling of a ftar ; and ſeen a conjurer, that could 

vim not keep the devil out of his wife's circle. 

hen WF Fore. What does he twit me with my wife too? I 

1ave muſt be better inform'd of this [4fide.]J——Do you 

1alke mean my wife Sir Sampſon ? tho' you made a cuckold of 
the king of Bantam, yet by the body of the ſun — 


Ba Sir Sam. By the horns of the moon, you would ſay, 
brother Capricorn. 


Vyer 

* Fore. Capricorn in your teeth, thou modern Mandewil; 
pri. N Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar 
Pox Nef the firſt magnitude. Take back your paper of inhe- 


ritance ; ſend your ſon to ſea again, I'll wed my daugh- 


ome ier to an Egyptian mummy, ere ſhe ſhall incorporate 
s by {With a contemner of ſciences, and a defamer of virtue. 
hout Sir Sam. Body o' me, I have gone too for; I 
for 


ruſt not provoke honeſt Albumaxar an Ægyptian 

e me nummy is an illuſtrious creature, my truſty hierogly- 
ant. Whick, and may have ſignifications of futurity about him; 
nabi- Neaſbud, I would my ſon were an Ægyptian mummy for 
n ar- Ny fake. What thou art not angry for a jeſt, my good 
t-) ———I reverence the ſun, moon, and ſtars with all 
lobe. Wy heart What I'll make thee a preſent of a mum- 
mid- ny: Now I think on't, body of me. I have a ſhoulder 

df an Ægyptian king, that I purloin'd from one of the 

bd in Mramids, powder'd with hieroglyphicks ; thou ſhalt have 
;, and ¶ brought home to thy houſe, and make an entertainment 


retro- er all the Philomaths and ſtudents in phyſick and aſtro- 

\ fiery N in and about London. | 

> ſhall "re. But what do you know of my wife, Sir Samp- 
be {W' * | 


Sir 
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Sir Sampſon. Thy wife is a conſtellation of virtues , 
ſhe's the moon, and thou art the man in the moon : Nay, 
| ſhe is more illuſtrious than the moon; for ſhe has her 
chaſtity without her inconſtancy. Sbud I was but in jct, 


SCENE VI. 


[To them] JtrEMY. 


How now, who ſent for you? ha? what would ya 
have? 

Fore. Nay, if you were but in jeſt Who's that 
fellow ? I don't like his phy ſiognomy. 

Sir Sam. My ſon, fir ; what ſon, fir ? My ſon Berja- 
min, hoh? 

Fer. No, ſir, Mr. Valentine, my maſter tis the 
firſt time he has been abroad ſince his confinement, and 
he comes to pay his duty to you. 

Sir Sam. Well fir. 


SCENE VII. 


ForEs1GHT. Sir SAMPSON, VALENTINE, JEREMY, 


Fer. He is here fir. 
Val. Your bleſſing, fir. 
Sir Sam. You've had it already, fir, I think I ſent it 
you to-day in a bill of four thouſand pound: a great deal 
of money, brother foreſight. 
Fore. Aye indeed, Sir Sampſon, a great deal of money 
for a young man, I wonder what he can do with it. 
dir Sam. Body o' me, ſo do I hark ye Valin. 
tine, if there be too much, refund the ſuperfluity, dol 
hear hoy ? 
Val. Superfluity, fir ; it will ſcarce pay my debts---— 
I hope you'll have more indulgence, than to oblige me to 
thoſe hard conditions which my neceſſity ſign'd to. 
Sir Sam. Sir, how, I beſeech you, what were you 
pleas'd to intimate concerning indulgence ? 
Val. Why, fir, that you would not go to the extre- 
mity of the conditions, but releaſe me at leaſt from ſome 


u — 
Sir Sam. O Sir, I underſtand you—— that's all, ha ? 


Val. 


One) 


doſt 


5—.— 


me t0 
2 you 


Þx tre- 
ſome 


ha ? 
Val. 


it not here under hand and ſeal ———— 
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| Val. Yes, fir, all that I preſume to aſk — but what 
you, out of fatherly fondneſs, will be pleas'd to add, 


hall be doubly welcome. 
Sir Samp. No doubt of it, ſweet fir, but your filial 


piety, and my fatherly fondneſs, wou'd fit like two tal- 


les — here's a rogue, brother Forefgght, makes a bar- 
in under hand and ſeal in the morning, and wou'd be 
releas'd from it in the afternoon ; here's a rogue, dog, 


here's conſcience and honeſty ; this is your wit now, this 


i; the morality of your wits! you are a wit, and have 
been a beau, and may be a why, ſirrah, is 


can you deny 


it ? 

Val. Sir J don't deny it 

Sir Samp. Sirrah, you'll be hang'd ; I ſhall live to ſee 
you go up Holburn- Hill has not he a rogue's 
ace ?—ſpeak, brother, you underſtand phy ſiognomy, 
a hanging look, to me—of all my boys the moſt unlike 
me; he has a damn'd Tyburn face, without the benefit 
of the clergy. 

Fore. Hum—truly I don't care to diſcourage a young 
man, he has a violent death in his face, but I hope no 
danger of hanging. | 

Val. Sir is this uſage for your ſon----for that old wea- 
ther- headed fool, I know how to laugh at him; but 
1 

Sir Samp. You, ſir; and you, ſir: 
are you fir ? 

Val. Your ſon, fir. 

Sir Samp. That's more than I know, fir, and I be- 
leve not. 

Val. Faith, I hope not. 

Sir Samp. What wou'd you have your mother a whore? 
did you ever hear the like ! did you ever hear the like! 
body o- m. 

Val. I would have an excuſe for your barbarity and 
unnatural uſage. 

Sir Samp. Excuſe! Impudence! why ſirrah, mayn't 
do what I pleaſe? are not you my flave ? did not I be- 
get you? and might not 1 have choſen whether I would 
lave begot you or no? Oons who are you? whence came 

you ? 


why, who 
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3 what brought you into the world? how came you I be 
„ fir ? here, to ſtand here upon thoſe two legs, and WM jc 
look ere& with that audacious face, hah? anſwer me that: gr 
Did you come a voluntier into the world? or did I beat fn 
up for you with the lawful authority of a parent, and do 
preſs you into the ſervice ? 

Val. I know no more why J came, than you do why 25 
you call'd me. But here I am, and if you don't mean WM yo 
to provide for me, I deſire you would leave me as you | 
found me. | yo! 

Sir Samp. With all my heart: Come, uncaſe, trip, MW ho 
and go naked out of the world, as you came into it. | 

Val. My Clothes are ſoon put off but you mult WM the 
alſo deprive me of reaſon, thought, paſſions, inclinations, W1 c 
affections, appetites, ſenſes, and the huge train of attend. WW / 


ants that you begot along with me. Wot 
Sir. Samp. Body o' me, what a many-headed monſter WW < 
have I propagated ! | 


Val. I am of my ſelf a plain eaſy ſimple creature, 
and to be kept at ſmall expence ; but the retinue that you 
gave me are craving and invincible ; they are ſo many 
devils that you have rais'd, and will have employment. 

Sir Samp. Oons what had I to do to get children! 
can't a private man be born without all theſe fol- 
lowers ? why nothing under an emperor ſhould be 
born with appetites why at this rate, a fellow that 
has but a groat in his pocket, may have a ſtomach ca- 
pable of a ten ſhilling ordinary. 

Fer. Nay that's as clear as the ſun ; I'll make oath 
of it before any Juſtice in Middel/ex. | 

Sir Samp. Here's a cormorant too - $heart this fel 
low was not born with you ? I did not beget him, i- 
did I ? | o 

Fer. By the proviſion that's made for me, you might ler 
have begot me too — nay and to tell your worſhip a-: 
nother truth, I believe you did, for I find I was born 
with thole ſame whoreſon appeties too, that my maſter 
ſpeaks of. 1 | 

Sir Samp. Why look you there now----I'll maintain it, 


that by the rule of right reaſon, this fellow ought to have iſ ./- 


been born without a te s'heart, what ho 4s 
e 
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vou be do with a diſtinguiſhing taſte ? I warrant now 
and WW he'd rather eat a pheaſant than a piece of poor John; and 
at: MW fnell now, why I warrant he can ſmell, and loves per- 
eat ME fumes above a ſtinx why there's it; and muſicl, 
and don't you love mufick, ſcoundrel? 

Fer. Yes, I have areaſonable good ear, fir, as to jiggs 
vhy and country dances, and the like; I don't much matter 
ean WF your So/a's or Sonatas, they give me the {pleen. 
you Sir Samp. The ſpleen, ha, ha, ha, a pox confound 

you——Sola's or Sonatas! Oons, whoſe ſon are you; 
rip, N bow were you engender'd, muck-worm ? 

Fer. I am by my father the ſon of a chair-man, my mo- 
nut WM ther fold oyſters in winter, and cucumbers in ſummer ; and 
ons, ] came upſtairs into the world, for I was born in a cellar. 
end- Fore. By. your looks, you ſhou'd go upſtairs out of the 

world too, friend. 
nſter Sir Sa mp. And if this rogue were anatomiz'd now, and 

diſeted, he has veſſels of digeſtion and concoction, and 
ture, o forth, large enough for the infide of a cardinal - 
yon dis fon of a cucumber - - theſe things are unaccountable 
and unreaſonable - - body o' me, why was not I a bear, 
that my cubs might have liv'd upon ſucking their paws ? 
mature has been provident only to bears and ſpiders ; the 
one has its nutriment in its own hands, and the other ipins 
lis habitation out of his own entrails. 

Val. Fortune was provident enough to ſupply all the 
geceſſities of my nature; if I had my right of inheritance. 7}. 
dir Samp. Again ! 'Oons han't you four thouſand 
pounds ? - -- if I had it again, I would not give thee a 
proate - what, would'ſt thou have me turn pelican, and 
ted thee out of my own vitals ?------ *sheart, live by your 
'1t3----you were always fond of the wits--- now let's ſee 
you have wit enough to keep your ſelf ?-----your bro- 
ber will be in town to night, or to morrow morning, 
il then look you perform covenants, and ſo your friend 
ad ſervant come brother Foreftght. 


SCENE VIT, 


VALENTINE, JEREMY. 


have Jer. I told you what your viſit would come to. 
ſhould MI /. Tis as much as I expected I did not come to 
be him, I came to Angrlica: But ſince ſhe was gone a- 


Fes; L K abroad 


— 1 i — 
„ nt A. — Be 
. . 


r 
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broad, it was eaſily turned another way; and at leat 
look'd well on my fide : What's here, Mrs. Forefight and 
Mrs. Frail, they are earneſt----—T'll avoid em come 
this way and go and enquire when Angelica will return, 


SCENE IX. 


Mrs. FoREsIGHT, and Mrs. FRAIL. 


Frail. what have you to do to watch me ?---------'$life 
I'll do what I pleaſe. 

Mrs, Fore. You will? 

Frail. Yes marry will I-------a great piece of buſine{ 
to go to Covent Garden Square in a hackney coach, and 
take a turn with one's friend. 

Mrs. Fore. Nay two or three turns, I'll] take my 
oath. 

Frail. What if I took twenty -I warrant, if you 
had been there, it had been only innocent recreation, 
—.— Lord, where's the comfort of this life, if we can't 
have the happineſs of converſing where we like. 

Mrs. Fore. But can't you converſe at home ?-------.. [ 
own it, I think there's no happineſs like converſing with 
an agreeable man: I don't quarrel at that, nor J dont 
think but your converiation was very innocent; but the 
place is publick, and to be ſeen with a man in a hackney. 
coach 1s ſcandalous ; What if any body elſe ſhould have 
ſeen you alight, as I did? How can any body be hap- 
Py, While they're in perpetual fear of being ſeen and cen- 
ſur'd ? Beſides it would not only refle& upon yu 
ſiſter, but me. 

Frail. Pooh, here” a clutter why ſhould it reflec up- 
on you? don't doubt but you have thought your ſef 
happy ina hackney-coach before now.If I had gone to 

Kni:h:/bridge or to Chelſey, or to Spring-Garden, to Bar: 
Eims with a man alone—ſomething might have been ſaid. 

Mrs. Fore. Why, was I ever in any of thoſe places! 
What do you mean ſiſter? | 

Frail. Was 1 ? What do you mean? 

Mrs. Fore. You have been at a worſe place. 

Fra:/ I at a worſe place, and with a man 

Mrs. Fore. I ſuppoſe you would not go alone to tit 
World's End. 


Frail. 
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nd Frail. The World's End! What do you mean to ban- 
ter me ? 

i Mrs. Fore. Poor innocent? You don't know that there 
i; a place call'd the World's End? I ſwear you can keep 
your countenance purely, you'd make an admirable player. 

Frail. I'll ſwear you have a great deal of confidence, 
and in my mind too much for the ſtage. 

ies Mrs. Fore Very well, that will appear who has moft. 

IWF You never was at the World's End. | 
Frail. No. 

nel Mrs. Fore. You deny it poſitively to. my face. 

and Frail. Your face, what's your face? 

Mrs. Fore. No matter for that, it's as good a face as 
my your's. 

Frail. Not by a dozen years wearing But I do deny 
you I poſitively to your face then. 

tion. Mrs. Fore. I'll allow you now to find fault with my 

cant face ; — for I'll ſwear your impudence has put me out of 
countenance ;—but look you here now — where did you 

.... | bee this gold bodkin ? O liſter, ſiſter ! 

with Frail. My bodkin ! 

Jor't Mrs. Fore. Nay, *tis yours, look at it. 

t tie Fail. Well, if you go to that, where did you nd 

cney- tus bodkin? O ſiſter, ſiſter !— ſiſter every way. 

have Mrs. Fore. O devil on't, that I could not diſcover 


hap- her without betraying my ſelf. [Alide. 
cen . frail. J have heard gentlemen ſay, ſiſter, that one 
v Lould take great care, when one makes a thruſt in fencing, 


rot to lay open one's ſelf. 


ct up- Mrs. Fore. It's very true, ſiſter: Well ſince all's out, 
Ir {ef end, as you ſay, ſince we both are wounded, let us do 
one to bat is often done in duels, take care of one another, and 
Bari grow better friends than before. 

n ſaid. i Frail. With all my heart, ours are but the ſlight ſleſh- 
aces ? Vounds, and if we keep them from air, not at all dan- 


gerous: Well, give me your hand in token of ſilterly 
kerefie and affection. | 
Mrs. Fore. Here tis, with all my heart. 
Trail. Well, as an earneſt of friendſhip and confidence, 
to de l acquaint you with a deſign that | have: To tell 
kb, and ſpeak openly one to another, I'm afraid the 
Frail. K 2 world 
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world has obſerv'd us more than we have obſerv'd one 
another. You have a rich huſband, and are provided gor, 
IT am at a loſs, and have no great ſtock either of fortune 
or reputation; and therefore muſt look ſharply about me. 
Sir Sampſon has a ſon that is expected to-night ; and by 
the account I have heard of his education, can be no 
conjurer : The eſtate you know is to be made over tg 
him : Now if I could wheedle him, ſiſter, ha? 
You underſtand me ? 

Mrs. Fore. I do; and will help you to the utmoſt of 
my power And I can tell you one thing that #al'; 
out luckily enough; my aukward davghter-in-law, wo 
you know is deſign'd to be his wife, is grown fond of Mr. 
Tatthe ; now it we can improve that, and make her have 
an averſion for the booby, it may go a great way to- 
wards his liking you. Here they come together; and le 
us contrive ſome way or other to leave them together. 


SCENE X. 


[To them] TATTLE and Mi Prue. 


115. Mother, mother, mother, look you here. 

Mrs. Fore. Fie, fie, Miſs, how you bawl— beſides ] 
have told you, you mult not call me mother. 

Mi/s. What muſt I call you then, are you not my ſa- 
ther's wife ? 

Mrs. Fore. Madam; You muſt ſay madam ; — By 
my cul, I ſhall fancy my ſelf old indeed, to have this 
great gi call me Mother -We!l, but Miſs, what are 
you 10 overjoy'd at. 

Miſs. Look you here, madam then, what Mr. .7at/ 
has given me Look you here, couſin, here's a inuf. 
box; nay there's ſnuff in't; — here will you have any-— 
Oh good! how iweet it is Mr. Tattle is all over 
ſweet; his peruke is Veet, and his gloves are ſweet 
and his handkerchief is ſweet, pure, ſweet, ſweeter t hn 
roſes ———Smeil lim mother madam I mean 
He gave me this ring {or a kiss. 


Tat. O fie, Miſs, you mult not kiſs and tell. 
Miſs. Yes; J may tell my mother ———— And he 
fays he'll give me ſomething to malte me ſmell 7 


Pot pour LA Þﬀ"wod at 
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e Oh pray lend me your handkerchief. Smell couſin, 


r, be ſays he'll give me ſomething that will make my 
ne {mocks ſmell this way Is it not pure? It's 
e. better than lavender, mun I'm reſolv'd I Won't 
Dy let nurſe put any more lavender among my ſmoclks-.—- 
0 ha, couſin. 
t9 Frail. Fie, Miis, amongſt your linnen, you muſt 
24 ,;ůjou mult never ſay ſmock. 
Miſs. Why, it is not bawdy, is it, couſin ? 
of Tat. Oh madam, you are too ſevere upon Miſs; you 
lis muſt not find fault with her pretty ſimplicity, it becomes 
ho her ſtrangely pretty Miſs, don't let them per- 
ir, ſuade you out of your innocency. 
are Mrs. Fore. Oh, demm you toad -I wiſh you dou't 
to- perſuade her out of her innocency. 
let Tat. Who I, madam ? Oh lord how can your 
dyſhip have ſuch a thought — ſure you don't 
know me! | 


Frail. Ah devil, fly devil He's as cloſe, ſiſter, 
as a confeſſor----He thinks we don't obſerve him. 
Mrs. Fore. A cunning cur, how ſoon he could find out 
a freſh harmleſs creature; and left us, ſiſter, preſently. 
es J Tat. Upon reputation 

Mrs. Fore. They're all fo, ſiſter - cheſe men 
they love to have the ſpciling of a young thing, they 
zreas fond of it, as of being firſt in the faſhion, or of 
ſeeing a new play the firft day — I warrant it would 
break Mr. Tatt/'s heart, to think that any body elſe 
ſhould be beforehand with him. 

Tat. Oh lord, I ſwear I would not for the world. 

Frail. O hang you, who'll believe you ? You'd 
be hang'd before you'd confeſs - e know you-—---ſhe's 
very pratty ! Lord ! what pure red and white ! ------ ſhe 
looks ſo wholſome ; --- ---- ne*er ſtir I don't know, but I 
fancy, if I were a man 

Miſs. How you love to jeer one, couſin. 

Mrs. Fore. Heark'ee fiſter-------- by my ſoul the girl is 
Ipoil'd already - d ee think ſhe'll ever endure a great lub- 
berly tarpawlin------gad I warrant you ſhe won't let him 
d he IM come near her, after Mr. Tatt/e. 

RK” Frail. O' my ſoul I'm afraid not ------ eh! filthy 

Oh (Leature, that imells all of pitch and tar Devil take 

. K 3 you 
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you, you confounded toad -why did you ſee her befor: 


ſhe was married ? 

Mrs. Fore. Nay, why did we let him ----- my huſband 
will hang us ------ he'll think we brought 'em acquainted, 

Frail. Come, faith let us begone ------- If my brother 
Foreſight ſhould find us with them; he'd think ſo fur: 
enough. 

Mrs Fore. So he wou'd———— But then leaving en 
together is as bad And he's ſuch a fly devil, he! 
never miſs an opportunity. 

Frail. T don't care; I won't be ſeen in it. 

Mrs. Fore. Well, if you ſhou'd, Mr. Tazzle, you'll have 
a world to anſwer for: remember I waſh my hands c 
it, 'm thoroughly innocent. 


SCENE XI. 


TArTIIE, Miſs PRux. 


Miß. What makes em go away, Mr. Tattle? What 
do they mean; do you know? | 

Tat. Yes, my dear I think I can gueſs -------- But 
bang me if I know the reaſon of it. 

17:7. Come, mutt not we go too? 

Taz. No, no, they don't mean that. 

Miſ. No! what then? what ſhall you and I do toge- 
ther 7 

Tat. I mat make love to you, pritty Miſs ; will ye 
let me malte love to you. 

ißt. Ves if you pleaſe. 

Tat. Frank Pgad at leaſt. What a pox does Mrs. Fer 
febt mean by this civility ? Is it to make a fool of me 
or does ſhe leave us together out of good morality, at 
do as ſhe would be done by Gad T'il under 
tand it ſo. | ( Afudl 

Miſs. Well, and how will you make love to me 


come, I long to have you begin- muſt I make lone 


too? You muſt tell me how. 
Tat. You mull let me ſpeak, Miſs, you muſt not {per 
firſt ; I muſt aſk you queſtions, and you muſt anſwer. 
IS. What is it like the catechilm ? ------- come the 
NK me. 


72 
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Tat. D'ye think you can love me? 
Mi. Yes. 

Tat. Pooh, pox, you muſt not ſay yes already; 11 
ſnan't care a farthing for you in a twinkling. 
he Miſs. What muſt I fay then? 

Tat. Why you mult ſay no, or you believe not, or 
you can't tell 
em WH ,. Why muſt I tell a lie then? 

CU Tat. Yes, it you would be well-bred. All well-bred 
perſons lie Beſides you are a woman, you muſt ne- 
ver ſpeak what you think : Your words muſt contradict 
vour thoughts; but your actions may contradict your 
words. So when I aſk you if you can love me, you 
na ſay no, but you muſt love me too------- If I tell you, 
you are handſome, you muſt deny it, and ſay I flatter 
ou. But you muſt think your ſelf more charming 
than I ſpeak you-------And like me for the beauty which 
— | | tay you have, as much as if I had it my ſelf---------If I 

"i ::k you to k iſs me, you muſt be angry, but you mult 
- Bat rot refuſe me, if [ aſk you for more, you muſt be more 
"Wl angry------ but more complying, and as ſpon as ever ! 

make you ſay you'll cry out, you muſt beſure to hold 
your tongue. 

Miſs. O Lord, I ſwear this is pure I likeit bet- 
er than our old-faſhion'd country-way of ſpeaking one's 
and! And mult not you lie too? 

Tat. Hum yes but you muſt believe I 
ſpeak truth. | 

Miſs. O Gemini ! well, I always had a great mind to 
tell lies but they frighted me, and ſaid it was a fin. 

Tat. Well, my pretty creature ; will you make me 

happy by giving me a kits ? 

Miſs. No, indeed; I'm angry at vu. 

[ Runs and kiſſes him. 

Tat. Hold, hold, that's pretty well but you 
hould not have given 1t me, but have ſuffer d me to 
lave taken it. 

Mif5. Well, we'll do't again. ONS | 
Tat. With all my heart——— Now then my little an- 
gel. [KiJes her. 

Mi. Piſh. | 

K 4 | Tat. 
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Tat. That's right again my charmer. 
LX. G. again. 

Mi/s. O fie, nay, now I can't abide you. 

Tat. Admirable ! That was as well as if you had been 
born and bred in Covent: garden,. And won't you 
ſhew me, pretty miſs, where your bed-chamber is? 

Mis. No, indeed won't I: but I'll run there, and hide 
my ſelf from you behind the curtains. 

Tat. I'll follow you. 

Miſs. Ah, but I will hold the door with both hard,, 
and be angry and you ſhall puſh me doven befor: 
you come in. 

Tat. No, I'll eome in firſt, and puſh you down after. 
wards. 

Miſs. Will you? then I'll be more angry, and mer: 
complying. 

Tat. Then I'll make you cry out. 

Mi/5. Oh but you ſhan't, for I'll hold my tongue 

Tat. Oh my dear, apt ſcholar. 

Miſs. Well, now I'll run and make more haſte than 

ou. 


Tat. You ſhall not fly fo faſt, as I'll purſue. 


1, — £m; qa os 
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| URS E. 
M.“. miſs, miſs Prue Mercy on me, marry. aid 
amen. Why, what's become of the child? — 
Why miſs, miſs Forefight—---Sure ſhe lies lock'd heriei 
up in her chamber, and gone to ſicep or to Prayers 
miſs, miſs. I hear her Come to your father, chile 
Open the door — Open the door mils I hear you 


ery huſht.-Oh Lord, who's there ? [peeps] What's her? 


u 


y and 
. 
jorſel 
yers ' 
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r you 
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to 
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todo? —— O the father ! a man with her ! ------- Why, 


miſs, I ſay, God's my life here's fine doings towards 
O Lord we're all undone O you young harlotry, 
[knocks] Od's my life, won't you open the door ? I'll 
come in the back way. 


SCEN-E. II. 


 TarrtLs, Miſs Prve. 
Miſs O Lord, ſhe's coming---— and ſhe'll tell my fa- 


cher; what ſhall I do now? 


Tat. Pox take her; if ſhe had flay'd two minutes lon- 
er, I ſhould have wiſh'd for her coming. 
Miſs. O dear what ſhall I fay ? tell me Mr. Taz, 
tell me a he. 
Tat. There's no occaſion for a lie; I could never tell 
a lie to no purpoſe But ſince we ha ve done nothing, 
ve mult ſay nothing, I think. I hear her I'll leave 
you together, and come off as you can. 
[Thruſts her in and ſhuts the door. 


SCENE III. 


TaTTLE, VALENTINE, SCANDAL ard ANCELICA. 


Ang. You can't accuſe me of inconſtancy ; I never 
told you that lov'd you. 

Val. But I can accuſe you of uncertainty, for not tel- 
ing me whether you did or not. 

Ang. You miltake indifference for uncertainty ; I ne- 
rer had concern enough to aſk my {elf the queſtion. 

Scan. Nor good nature enough to anſwer him that did 
k you. I'll ſay that for you, madam. 

Ang. What are you ſetting up for good nature ? 

Scan. Only for the affectation of it, as the women do 
tor ill nature? f 5 

Ang. Perſuade your friend that it is all affectation. 

Scan. I ſhall receive no benefit from the opinion; for 
| know no effectual differznce between continued aſſecta- 
ton and reality. 8 

Tat. [coming up.] Scandal, are you in private diſcourſe, 
wy thing of ſecrecy? | [Aide to Scandal. 

. K. 5 Scan. 
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Scan. Yes, but I dare truſt you ; we were talking of 
Angelica's love to Valentine ; you won't ſpeak of it. 

Tat. No, no, not a ſyllable — I know that's a ſecret, 
for it's whiſper'd every where. 

Scan. Ha, ha, ha. 

Ang. What is, Mr. Tattle? I heard you ſay ſomethin» 
was whiſper'd every where. : 

Scan. Your love of Valentine. 

Ang. How ? 

Tat. No, madam, his love for your ladyſhip. 
Gad take me, I beg your pardon for I never hear 
2 word of your ladyſhip's paſſion, till this inſtant. 

Ang. My paſſion! And who told you of my paſſion 
pray fir ? 

Scan. Why is the devil in you? Did not I tell it va 
for a ſecret? 

Tat. Gadſo; but I thought ſhe might have been trul. 
ed with her own affairs. 

Scan. Is that your diſcretion ? truſt a woman with he: 
felf * 

Tat. You ſay true, I beg your pardon — — T'll bring 
all off It was impoſſible madam, for me to imagine, 
that a perſon of your ladyſhips wit and and galantry, 
could have ſo long receiv'd the paſſionate addreſſes 1M 4 
the accompliſh'd Valentine, and yet remain infer: \ 
ble; therefore you will pardon me, if from a juſt weigh! 
of his merit, with your ladyſhip's good judgment, 1M 1 


Rn mn . ot e tron 


form'd the ballance of a reciprocal affection. þ 
Val. O the devil, what damn'd coſtive poet has giver 
thee this leſſon of fuſtian to get by rote ? 5 


Ang. I dare ſwear you wrong him, it is his own 
Ard Mr. Tattle only judges of the ſucceſs of others fm t. 
the effects of his own merit. For certainly Mr. Tart-² : 
was never deny'd any thing in lus life. 0 

Tat. O Lord! yes indeed madam, ſeveral times. e: 

Ang. I {wear I don't think 'tis poſſible. 

Tat. Yes, I vow and ſwear I have: Lord, madam, 
I'm the meſt unfortunate man in the world, and the mot 
cruelly us'd by the ladies, As F 

Ang. Nay, now you're ungrateful. i} 

Tat. No, I hope not“ tis as much ingratitude to 0 y, 
Tome favours as te conceal others. 


Val. , 
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' of Val. There now it's out. 
Ang. I don't underſtand you now. I thought you had 
ret, never aſk'd any thing but what a lady might modeſtly 
grant, and you confeſs. 
Scam. So faith, your buſineſs is done here; now you 
urg may go brag ſomewhere elſe. 
Tat. Brag! O heavens! Why, did I name any body ? 
Ang. No; I ſuppoſe that is not in your power; but 
you wou'd if you cou'd, no doubt on't. 


Un 


nin Tat. Not in my power madam ! what does your lady- 

earc ſhip mean, that I have no woman's reputation in my 
wer ? 

lion Scan. Oons, why you won't own it, will you? [A Hide. 


| Tat. Faith, madam you are in the right; no more I 
you BY have, as I hope to be ſaved; I never had it in my power 
to fay any thing to a lady's prejudice in my life 
tru For as I was telling you madam, I have been the moſt 
unſucceſsful creatureliving, in things of that nature, and 
h her never had the good fortune to be truſted once with a lady's 
ſecret ; not once. | 
bring Ang. No! 
igine, Val. Not once; I dare anſwer for him. 
ntry, Scan. And I'll anſwer for him; for I'm ſure if he had, 


les d he would have told me; I find, madam, you don't know 
ſent Mr. Tattle. | 

veight Tat. No indeed, madam you don't know we at all, 
nt, | 


I find: for ſure my intimate friends would have 
known. 


Ang. Then it ſeems you wou'd have told if you had 
been truſted. 
— Tat. O pox Scandal that was too far put never have 
s 110ml told particulars madam. Perhaps I might have talk'd 
Tait: as of a third perſon—or have introduc'd an amour of my 
own, in converſation, by way of novel, but never have 
b explain'd particulars. | 


Ang. But whence comes the reputation of Mr. Tatili's 
adam, fecrecy, if he never was truſted ? 


g1V en 


e mot Scan. Why thence it ariſes — The thing is proverbial- 
Il; ſpoken ; but may be applied to him - As it we 


mould ſay in general terms, he only is ſecret who never 
to Wu was truſted ; a ſatyrical proverb upen our f{cx. 


There's 
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There's another upon yours As ſhe is chaſte who waz 
never aſk'd the queſtion. That's all. 

Val. A couple of very civil proverbs, truly: tis hard 
to tell, whether the Lady or Mr. Tattle be the more o- 
bliged to you. For you found her virtue upon the back. 
wardneſs of the men; and his ſecrecy upon the mittruſ 
of the women. 

Tat. Gad, tis very true, madam, I think we are o. 
blig'd to acquit our ſelves —— And for my part — But 
your ladyſhip is to ſpeak firſt ———— 

Ang. Am I? well, I freely confeſs I have reſiſted a 

reat deal of temptation. 

Tat. And I Gad, I have given ſome temptation that has 
not been reſiſted. 

Val. Good. 

Ang. I cite Valentine here, to declare to the court, how 
fruitleis he has found his endeavours, and to confeſs all 
his ſollicitations and my denials. 

Val. I am ready to plead, not guilty for you ; and 
guilty for my ſelf. 

Scan. So, why this is fair, here's demonſtration with 
a witneſs. 

Tat. Well my witneſſes are not preſent - but I conſe; 
I have had favours from perſons —but as the favours are 
numberleis, ſo the perſons are nameleſs. 

Scan. Pook, this proves nothing. 

Tat. No? I can ſhew letters, lockets, pictures, and 
rings; and if there be occaſion for witneſſes, I can ſum- 
mon the maids of the chocolate-houſes ; all the porters 
of Pall Mall and Cowent- Garden, the door-keepers at the 
play-houſe, the drawers at Locket's Pontacks's the Rumi 


. mer, Spring-Garden, my own landlady, and Valet de Cham- 


Bre; all who ſhall make oath, that I receive more letters 
than the ſecretary's office ; and that I have more vizor- 
maſks to enquire for me, than ever went to ſee the her- 
maphrodite or the naked prince. And it is notorious 
that in a country-church, once, an enquiry being made, 
who I was, it was anſwer'd, I was the famous Tale, 
who had ruined ſo many women. | 
Val. It was there, I ſuppoſe you got the nick-name of 
the Grazd-Tirh, 
Tut, 
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nat. True; I was called Turk Tettl: all over the pa- 
riſh--the next Sunday all the old women kept their daugh- 
ters at home, and the perſon had not half his congrega- 
tion. He wou'd have brought me into the ſpiritual court, 
but I was reveng'd upon him, for he had a handſome 
daughter whom I initiated into the ſcience. But J repen- 
ted it afterwards, for it was talk'd of in town and a 
lady of quality that ſhal! be namleſs, in a raging fit of jea- 
louſy, came down in her coach and fix horſes, and expos'd 
kerſelf upon my account: Gad, I was ſorry for it with 
al my heart—you know whom I mean you know 
where we raffled 

Scan. Mum Tattle. 

Val. S'death, are not you aſham'd? 

Arg. O barbarous ! I never heard fo inſolent a peice of 
vanity — fie, Mr. Tattle PII ſwear I could not have 
believed it is this your ſecrecy ? 

Tat. Gad fo, the heat of my ſtory carry'd me beyond 
my diſcretion, as the heat of the lady's paſſion hurry'd 
her beyond her reputation but I hope you don't 
know whom I mean; for there were a great many lady's 
Med pox on't now could I bite of my tongue. 

Scan. No don't; for then you'll tell us no more 
ome I'll recommend a ſong to you upon the hint of my 
two proverbs, and I ſee one in the next Room that will 
Ing it. os | [ Goes to the Door. 
Tat. For heavens's ſake, if you do gueſs, ſay nothing; 
gd, I'm very unfortunate. 


Scan, Pray ſing the firſt ſong in the lat new play. 


SONG. 
Set by Mr. John Eccles. 


. 


\ Nymph and a Swain to Apollo once pray d: 
The Swain had been jilted, the Nymph been betray'd: 
vir Intent was to try if his Oracle knew 
rea Nymph that wwas Chaſte, or a Swain that was true, 
Apollo 
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Apollo was mute, and had like N hade been pos d, 
But ſagely at length he this Secret diſclos d: 
He alone won't betray in whom none will confide ; 


And the Nymph may be Chaſte that has never been try 4. 
S CENTETIY. 
[ To them ] Sir Saursox, Mrs. FRAIL, Miſs Pav, 


and Servant. 


Sir Samp. Is Ben come? odſo, my ſon Ben come 
odd I'm glad on't : Where is he? ] long to ſee him. Now. 


Mrs. Frail, you ſhall ſee my ſon Ben body cm: 
he's the hopes of my family I han't ſeen him th: 
three years I warrant he's grown call him in, 


bid him make haſte I'm ready to cry for joy. 

Mrs. Freil. Now Miſs, you ſhall fee your huſband. 

Miſs. Piſn, he ſhall be none of my huſband. 

( Afide to Frei 

Mrs. Frail. Huſh : Well he ſhar't, leave that to me. 
I'll beckon Mr. Tatile to us. | | 

Ang. Won't you ſtay and ſee your brother? 

Val. We are the twin ſtars and cannot ſhine in one 
ſphere ; when he riſes I muſt ſet------- beſides, if I ſhov!t 
ſtay, I don't know but my father in good nature may 
preſs me to the immediate ſigning the deed of conve;- 
ance of my eſtate, and I'll defer it as long as I can 
well, you'll come to a reſolution. | 

Ang. I can't. Reſolution muſt come to me, or I ſti! 
never have one. 

Scan. Come, Valentine, I'II go with you; I've ſome. 
thing in my head to communicate to you. 


S e ENEV. 


ANGELICA, Sir SamPson, TarrTrIE, Mrs. FRA, 
Miſs PRUE. 

Sir Samp. What is my ſon Valentine gone? what, i 
he ſneak'd off, and would not ſee his brother? there's an 
unnatural whelp ! there's an ill-natur'd dog! what, were 
you here too, madam, and could not keep him! ere 

neither 


0r 
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| neither love, nor duty, nor natural affection oblige him? 
odsbud, madam, have no more to ſay to him; he is not 
worth your conſideration. The rogue has not a drachm 
of generous love about him: All intereſt, all intereſt ; 
he's an undone ſcoundrel, and courts your eſtate : body 
1 ome, he does not care a doit for your perſon. 

Ang. I'm pretty even with him, Sir Sampſon ; for if e 
ver I cou'd have lik'd any thing in him, it ſhould have 
been his eſtate too: But ſince that's gone, the bait's off, 

Ut, nd the naked hook appears. 

Sir Samp. Odsbud, well ſpoken; and you are a wiſer 
woman than I thought you were: for moſt young women 
now-a-days are to be tempted with a naked hook. 

Ang. If I marry, Sir Sampſon, I'm for a good eſtate 
with any man, and for any man with a good eſtate: there- 
fore if I were obliged to make a choice, I declare I'd ra- 
ther have you than your ſon. 

Sir Samp. Faith and troth you're a wiſe woman, and I'm 
glad to hear you ſay ſo; I was afraid you were in love 
with the reprobate; odd I was ſorry for you with all my 
heart. hang him, mungrel ; caſt him off; you ſhall ſee 
the rogue ſhew himſelf, and make love to ſome deſpond- 
ng Cadua of fourſcore for ſuſtenance. Odd, I love to ſee 
young {pend-thrift forced to cling to an old woman for 
upport, like ivy round a dead oak; faith I do; I love to 
ke 'em hug and cotton together like down upon a thiſtle, 


S.C.E-N-&-: VI. 


[To them.] Ben LEGEND, and SERVANT. 


Ben. Where's father ? 
fone Serv. There, fir, his back's toward you. 
7 Sir Samp. My ſon Ber! bleſs thee my dear boy; body 
eme, thou art heartily welcome. 
Ben. Thank you father, and I'm glad to fee you. 
Sir Samp. Odſbuds, and I'm glad to ſee thee; kiſs me 
KAV boy, kiſs me again and again, dear Ben. 


[ kiffes him. 
hat, il Ben. So ſo, enough father ———— meſs, I'd rather 
-re's u kiſs theſe gentlewomen. 

t, wee Sir Sap. And fo thou ſlialt 
cou ny {cn Pen. 
neither Peu. 


Mrs. Angelica, 
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Ben. Forſooth an you pleaſe (Salutes her) nay mr, 
I'm not for dropping anchor here; about ſhip I faith 
(ies Frail ) nay, and you too my little cock- boat. 
ſo es Mit. 


Tat. Sir you're welcome a- ſhore. 

Ben. Thank you, thank you friend. 

Sir Samp. Thou haſt been many a weary league Be, 
ſince I ſaw thee. 

Ben. Ey, ey, been! been far enough, an that be al! 
well father, and how do all at home; how doe; 
brother Dic, and brother Val. 

Sir Samp. Dic] body o' me, Dick has been dead theſe 
two years: I writ you word, when you were at Leg Herr. 

Ben. Meſs, and that's true: marry I had forgot. 


Dick's dead as you 1ay————- well, and how? I have 


many queſtions to aſk you, well, you ben't marry'd a. 
gain, father be you ? 

Sir Samp. No, I intend you ſhall marry, Ben; I Would 
not marry for thy ſake. 

Ben. Nay, what does that ſignifie? an you marry a. 
cain—why.then I'll go to ſea again, fo there's one for bo- 
ther, an that be all---pray don'tlet me be your hindrance; 
een marry a god's name, an the wind fit that way. Az 
for my part, may hap I have no mind to marry. 

Frail. That would be pity, ſuch a handſome young 
gentleman. 

Ben. Handſome! he, he, he! nay, forſooth, an you 
be for joking, I'll joke with you; for I love my jeſt an 
the ſhip were ſinking, as we ſayn at fea. But Þ'll tell you 
why I don't much ſtand towards matrimony. I love to 
roam about from port to port, and from land to land. 1 
could never abide to be port bound, as we call it : Now 
a man that is marry'd, has, as it were d'ye ſee, his tet! 
in the bilboes, and may hap mayn't get em out again 
waen he would: 

Sir Samp. Ben's a wag. 

Ben. A man that is marry'd, d'ye ſee, is no more J. 1:6 
another man, than a palley-{lave is like one of us iree 
ſailors; he is chain'd to an oar all his life; and may hay 
be forced to tug a leaky veſſel into the bargian. 


Sir 


80 


2 high wind, or that lady 
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Fir Samp. A very wag, Ber's à very wag; only a lit- 
tie rough; he wants a little poliſhing. 


Frail. Not at all; I like his humour mightily, tis 
plain and honeſt ; I ſhould like ſuci; a humour in a huſ- 
band extremely. 

Ben. Sayn you ſo forſooth ? marry and I ſhould like 
ſuch a handſome gentlewoman for a bedfellow hugely. 
How fay you, Mrs, would you like going to ſea? Meſs 
you're a tight veſſel, and well rigg'd, an you were but as 
well mann'd. | 

Frail. I ſhould not doubt that, if your were maſter 
of me. 

Ben. But I tell you one thing an you come to ſea in 
you mayn't carry fo much 
fail o' your head top and top gallant, by the meſs. 

Frail. No, why ſo? 

Ben. Why an you do, you may run the riſk to be over- 
ſet, and then you will carry your keels above water, he, 
he, he. 

Ang. I ſwear Mr. Benjamin is the verieſt wag, in na- 
ture; an abſolute ſea- wit. 

Sir Samp. Nay, Ben has parts, but as I told you be. 
fore, they want a little poliſhing. You muſt not take 
any thing ill, madam. 

Ben. No, I hope the gentlewoman is not angry; I 
mean all in good part; for if I give a jeſt I'll take a jeſt : 
and ſo forſooth, you may be as free with me. 

Ang. I thank you, Sir, I am not at all offended 
but methinks, Sir Sampſon, you ſhou'd leave him alone 
with his miſtreſs. Mr. Jatile, we muſt not hinder lovers. 

Tat. Well Mi, I have your promiſe. [Aide to Mis. 

Sir Samp. Body o' me, madam you ſay true: 
look you Ben; this is your miſtreſs, come Miſ you 
maſt not be ſhame-fac'd, we'll leave you together. 

ifs. I can't abide to be left alone, mayn't my couſin 
lay with me ? 

Sir Samp. No, no. Come, let's away. 

Ben. Look you father, may hap the young woman 
mayn't take a liking to me. 

Sir Samp. I warrant thee boy, come, come, we'll be 
gone; I'll venture that. 
| SCENE 


commanded by father; and if you like of it, may hay 
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OT 

SCENE: VII. 4 
0 

Ben, and Mis PruUE. all 


Ben. Come, miſtreſs, will you pleaſe to fit down, fe 0 


an you ſtand a ſtern that'n, we ſhall never grapple toge. ch 


ther come, [I'll hawl a chair; there an you plea; 
to fit, I'll fit by you. 
Miſe. You need not fit ſo near one, if you have ary 
thing to ſay, I can hear you farther off, I an't deaf. 
Ben. Why that's true as you ſay, nor I an't dumb. 


can be heard as far as another I'll heave off to pleat: 


you {fits farther off.) An we were a league aſunder, I'd 
undertake to hold diſcourſe with you an 'twere not a main 


high wind indeed, and full in my teeth. Look you for 
ſooth Iam as it were, bound for the land of matrimony; 


"tis a voyage d' ye ſee that was none of my ſeeking, I wa: 


J may ſteer into your harbour. How ſay you miilrc!:* 

the ſhort of the thing is this, that if you like me, ar! 

n like you, we may chance to ſwing in a hammock toge- 
er. 

Miſs. I don't know what to ſay to you, nor I dont 
care to ſpeak with you at all. 

Ben. No! I'm ſorry for that 
you ſo ſcornful ? | 

Miſs. As long as one muſt not ſpeak one's mind, ore 
had better not ſpeak at all, I think and truly I won't tel 
a lie for the matter. 

Ben. Nay, you ſay true in that, it's but a folly to lie; 
for to ſpeak one thing, and to think juſt the contrary we, 
is as it were to look one way, and to row another. Now, 
for my part d'ye ſee, I'm for carrying things above board, 
I'm not for keeping any thing under the hatches. 
ſo that if you ben't as willing as I, ſay fo a god's name, 
there's no harm done. May hap you may be ſhamefac'd, 
ſome maidens tho'f they love a man well enough, het 
they don't care to tell'n ſo to's face: If that's the caſe, wi) 
ſilence gives conſent. 

Miſs. But I'm ſure it is not ſo, for I'll ſpeak, oor! 
than you ſhould believe that; and I'll ſpeak truth, £9 


One 


but pray why erte 


name, 
efac'd, 
rh , ye 
ſe, WAY 


ſooner 
h, cho 


One 
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one ſhould always tell a lie to a man; and I don't care, 
let my father do what he will; I'm too big to be whipt, 
ſo I'll tell you plainly, I don't like you, nor love you at 
all, nor never will that's more: So there's your an- 
ſwer for you; and don't trouble me no more you ugly 


thing! 


Ben. Look, you young woman you may learn to give 
good words, however. I ſpoke you fair d' ye ſee, and 
civil as for your love or your liking, I don't value it of 
a rope's end; and may hap I like you as little as you do 
me: — What I ſaid was in obedience to father. Gad I 
fear a whipping no more than you do. Rut I tell you one 
thing, 1f you ſhould give ſuch language at ſea, you'd have 
a cat o' ninetails laid acroſs your ſhoulders. Fleſh, who 
are you ? You heard tother handſome young woman 
ſpeak civilly to me, of her own accord : Whatever you 
think of your ſelf, gad I don't think you are any more to 
compare to her, than a can of ſmall beer to a bowl of 

unch. 
Miſs. Well, and there's a handſome gentleman, and a 
fine gentleman, and a ſweet gentleman, that was here 
that loves me, and I love him; and if he ſees you ſpeak 


to me any more, he'll thraſh your jacket for you, he will, 


you great ſea-calf. 

Ben. What do you mean that fair-weather ſpark that 
was here juſt now? will he thraſh my jacket? ---let'n -- 
let'n--- but an he comes near me, may hap I may giv'n 
a ſalt Eel for's ſupper, for all that what does father mean, 
to leave me alone as ſoon as I come home, with ſuch a 
dirty dowdy — ſea-calf? I an't calf enough to lick your 
chalk'd face, you cheeſe-curd you : _———— — Marry thee! 
Oons I'll marry a Lapland witch as ſoon, and live upon 
felling contrary winds and wreck'd veſſels. 

Miſs. IJ won't be call'd names, nor I won't be abus'a 
thus, ſo I won't if I were a man ( Cryes )—You durſt 


not talk at this rate No you durſt not you flink- 
ing tar-barrel, 


SCENE 


3 


does ſhe cry ? 
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SCENE VIII. 


[To them.) Mrs. FoRESIOHT, and Mrs. Fran, 


Mrs. Fore. They have quarrell'd, juſt as we cou! 
wiſh. 
Ben. Tar-barrel? Let your ſweet-heart there cl 
me ſo, if he'll take your part, your Tom Efence, ard I 
ſay ſomething to him: Gad I'll lace his muſk double 
for him, I'll make him ftink ; he ſhall ſmell more like 
a weaſel than a civit-cat, afore I ha' done with 'en: 
Mrs. Fore. Bleſs me, what's the matter? miſs, why 
Mr. Benjamin, what have you 


done to her? 

Ben. Let her cry: The more ſhe cries the leſs ſte! 
ſhe has been gathering foul weather in ber 
mouth, and now it rains out at her eyes. 

Mrs. Fore. Come, Mi/s, come along with me, ard 
tell me, poor child. 

Frail. Lord, what ſhall we do, there's my brether 
Ferefight and Sir Samp/en coming. Do lifter, you take 
miſs down into the parlour, and I'II carry Mr. Pente 
into my chamber, for they muit not know that they att 
fallen out. Come, fir, will you venture yourſch 
with me ? | [ Leoes kindl; an hin, 

Ben. Venture! meſs, and that I will, tho' 'twere to 
&a in a ſtorm. 


8-C:E-N-E: IX. 


Sir SAMPSON ard FORESIGHT. 


Sir Samp. I left 'em together here; what, are the 
gene? Ber's a briſk boy: He has got her into a corner, 
father's own ſon faith, he'll touzle her, and mouzle her, 
the rogue's ſharp ſet, coming from ſea, if he ſhould net 
ſtay for ſaying grace, old Fore/ight, but fall too without 
the help of a parſon, ha? odd if he ſhould I could not 
be angry with him; 'twould be but like me, A chip 9 
the old Block. Ha! thou'rt melancholy old Progno/itca: 
tion as melancholy, as if thou hadſt pilt the ſalt, or par'd 


thy nails on a Sunday : Come cheer up, — a- 
out 
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deut thee : Look up old ſtar-gazer. Now he is poring 
pon the ground for a crooked pin, or an old horle-nail, 
ith the head towards him. | 

Fire. Sir Sampſon, we'll have the wedding to morrow 
norning. 

Sir Samp. With all my heart. 

Fore. At ten a clock, punctually at ten. 

Sir Samp. T'o a minute, to a ſecond ; thou ſhalt ſet thy 
zatch, and the bridegooom ſhall obſerve its motions ; 
hey ſhall be marry'd to a minute, go to bed to a minute; 
nd when the alarm ſtrikes, they ſhall keep time like the 
gares of St. Dunſtan's clock, and Conſummatum eff 


. 

Could 
e cal 
ouble: 
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re Uke 


What 


e youl::!! ring all over the pariſh, 
8 ſhell Se 6 NE : a. 
in bet 


[To them.] SCANDAL. 
„ ara Gon. Sir Samp/on, ſad news. 
Fore. Bleſs us! | 
ir Samp. Why, what's the matter? 
u teh dan. Can't you gueſs at what ought to afflict you and 
, and all of us, more than any thing elſe. 
aeg Sir Sarmp. Body o'me, I don't know any univerſal 
durſch evance, but a new tax, and the loſs of the Canary 
m1 Set; unleſs popery ſhould be landed in the Je, or 
ere we French fleet were at anchor at Blackwall, 

Scan. No. Undoubted!y Mr. Foreſigbt knew all this, 

d might have preveuted it. 
Fre. * Vis no earthquake! 
Scan, No, not yet; nor whir'wind. But we don't 
row What it may come to —But it has had a 
nlequence already that touches us all. 
dir Samp. Why, body of me, out with it. 
Lan. Something has appear'd to your Son Valentine 
e's gone to bed upon it, and very ill He 
eiks little, yet ſays he has a world to fay ; aſks for 


Jr Other 


-e they 
corner, 
zle her, 
zuld not 
without 


uld 20: father and the wiſe F orefight ; talles of Raymond 
chi , and the ghoſt of Lilly. Ie has ſecrets to im- 
office n I ſoppoſe to you two. I] can get nothing out of 
or par Mn but ſighs. He deſires he may ſce you in the mor- 
— i, but would not be diſturb'd to-night, becauſe he has 


ue buſineſs to do in à dream. 


Sir 


1 
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Sir Samp. Hoity toity. What have I to do with hi, 
dreams or his di vination . Body o'me, this is a trick 
to defer ſigning the conveyance. I warrant the dey; 
will tell him in a dream, that he muſt not part with 
his eſtate : But I'll bring him a parſon to tell him that 
the devil is a liar: Or if that won't do, ['| 
bring a lawyer that ſhall out-lie the devil. And 1! 
try whether my black-guard or his ſhall get the better d 
the day. | 


SCENE XI. 


SCANDAL, FORESIGHT. 


Scan. Alaſs, Mr. Forefight, I'm afraid all is not right 
You are a wiſe man, and a conſciencious mar, 
a ſearcher into obſcurity and futurity ; and if you con: 
mit an error, it is with a great deal of conſideratic, 
and diſcretion, and caution. 

Fore. Ah, good Mr. Scandal 

Scan. Nay, nay, *tis manifeſt; I do not flatter you 
But Sir Sampſon is haſty, very haſty ; I'm 2. 
fraid he's not ſcrupulous enough, Mr. Foreſight 
He has been wicked, and heav'n grant he may mean 
well in his affair with you — But my mind ęive 
me, theſe things cannot be wholly inſignificant. Yo! 
are wiſe, and ſhou'd not be over-reach'd, methinks yo! 
ſhould not 

Fore. Alaſs, Mr. Scandal Humanum eſt errare. 

Scan. You ſay true, man will err; mere man will er 
but you are ſomething more There hav 
been wile men, but they were ſuch as you Mer 
who conſulted the Stars, and were obſervers of omens- 
Solomon was wiſe, but how ? ——P - By his Judgmer 
in aſtrology 80 ſays Pineda in his third book 
and eighth chapter. 

Fore. You are learn'd, Mr. Scandal. 

Scan. A trifler but a lover of art.. An 
the wiſe men of the Eaſt ow'd their inſtructions to a ſtar 
which is rightly obſerv'd by Gregory the great, in ff 
vour of aſtrology ! and Albertus Magnus makes it the 
moſt valuable ſcience ; Becauſe, ſays he, it teaches us tc 


conſider the cauſation of cauſes, in the cauſes of thing 
Fart 
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Fore. J proteſt I honour you, Mr. Scandal. I 
4d not think you had been read in theſe matter 
Few young men are inclin'd 
Scan. I thank my ſtars that have inclin'd me 
but I fear this marriage, and making over this eſtate, 
this transferring of a rightful inheritance, will brin 
udgments upon us. I propheſie. it, and I wou'd not 
ave the fate of Caſſandra, not to be believ'd. Valen- 
ne is diſturb'd, what can be the cauſe of that? And 
ir Sampſon is hurry'd on by an unuſual violence 
fear he does not act wholly from himſelf : methinks he 
des not look as he uſed to do. 

Fore. He was always of an impetuous nature 
Put as to this marriage, I have conſulted the ſtars ; 
and all appearances are proſperous 
Scan. Come, come, Mr. Foreſight, let not the pro- 
ſect of worldly lucre carry you beyond your judgment 
r againſt your conſcience you are not fatished 
tat you act juſtly. 
Fore. How ? 
ter 1010 Scan. You are not ſatisfied, I fay ] am loth to 
I'm courage you —but it is palpable that you are not 
fy" d. 


h his 
trick 
devi 
With 
1 that 
„ IN 
o III 
iter ci 


t right 
5 Man; 
U com- 


Taticr, 


y mea Fore. How does it appear, Mr. Scandal, I think I am 
d gheßhery well ſatisfy'd. 

. You Scar. Either you ſuffer your ſelf to deceive your ſelf; 
nks jeg you do not know your ſelf. 


Fire. Pray explain your ſelf. 
rrart. Wl Scan. Do you ſleep well o'nights ? 
will er Fore. Very well. 
ere hay Scan. Are you certain? you do not look ſo. 


— VI Fore. I am in health, I think. 

omen Can. So was Valentine this morning; and look'd juſt 
adg men. 

d bock Fore. How am I alter'd any way? I don't perceive 


San, That may be, but your beard is longer than it 


— ATW: two hours ago. 

to a Rar Fire, Indeed] bleſs me. 
t, in fa 

es it the 
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SCENE XII. 


[To them] Mrs, FoRESIGHT. 


Mrs. Fore. Huſband, will you go to bed? it's tens 
clock. Mr. Scandal, your ſervant——— 

Scan Pox on her, ſhe has interrupted my deſign 
but I muſt work her into the project. You keep ear 
hours, madam. 

Mrs. Fore. Mr. Foreſight is punctual, we fit up after 
him. 

Fore. My dear, pray lend me your glaſs, your little 
looking glaſs. 

Scan Pray lend it him, madam PI! tell you the 
reaſon. [She gives him the Glaſs: Scandal and foe whiſper: 
my paſſion for you is grown ſo violent that I am 
no longer maſter of my ſelf I was interrupted in 
the morning, when you had charity enough to give m? 
your attention, and I had hopes of finding another or- 
portunity of explaining my ſelf to you but was 
diſappointed all this day; and the uneaſineſs that has at. 
tended me ever ſince, brings me now hither at this un- 
ſeaſonable hour 

Mrs. Fore. Was there ever ſuch impudence, to make 
love before my huſband's face? I'll ſwear Il tell him. 

Scan. Do, I'll die a martyr, rather than diſclaim my 
paſſion. But come a little farther this way, and I'II tell 
you what project I had to get him out of the way; tht 
J might have an opportunity of waiting upon you. 

Wiijter. 
{Foreſight /ohing in the gl 

Fore. ] do not ſee any revolution hete ; Me- 
thinks I look with a ſerene and benign aſpet— pale, 
a little pale but the roſes of theſe checks have been 
gather'd many years; ha ! ] do not like that ſud- 
den fluſhing Gone already ! hem, hem, 


hem ! faintiſh. My heart is pretty good ; yet it beats 
I have none--------- Mercy on 


and my pulſes, ha! 
me—hum—Yes here they are— Gallop, gallop, gallop, 
oallop, gallop, gallop, he! whither will they hurry 


me ? -------- Now they are gone again—— And now In 
faint 


Mrs 
to bed 
Sear, 
mornin 


cow lip 


cream. 


Fire 


et me 
| y me. 


Nur, 
Fore. 


V 
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faint again, and pale again, and hem ! and my hem! 
breath, and hem ! grows ſhort; hem! hem! he, 
he, hem 

Scan. It takes, purſue it in the name of love and plea- 
ſure. : 

Mrs. Fore. How do ye do, Mr. Fore/i:4 ? 

Fire. Hum, not ſo well as I thought I was. Lend me 
your hand. 

Scan. Look you there now--»---Your lady ſays, your 

WE {{z2p has been unquiet of late. 

Fire. Very likely. 

Mrs. Fore. O mighty reſtleſs, but I was afraid to tell 
him fo He has been ſubject to talking and ſtart- 


In 


hs And did not uſe to be ſo ? 
Mrs. Fore. Never, never; till within theſe three nights, 
cannot ſay that he has once broken my reſt, fince 
ve have been marry'd. 
; Fire. J will go to bed. 
5 Scan. Do fo, Mr. Foreſight, and ſay your prayers ; - --- 
„He looks better than he did. 
Mrs. Fore. Nurſe, nurſe L Calls, 
Fore Do you think ſo, Mr. Scandal ? 
an. Ves, yes, I hope this will be gone by morning, 
take it in time 


Fire. J hope ſo. 
9 | SCN EE XHI: 


[To them] NukRsx. 


Mrs. Fore. Nurſe, your maſter is not well ; put him 
to bed. 

Scar, T hope you will be able to ſee Valentine in the 
norning vou had beſt take a little diacodion and 
cowſlip water, and lie upon your back, may be you may 
dream. 

Fere. I thank you Mr. Scandal; I will Nurſe, 
It me have a watch light, and lay the crumbs of comfort 
5 
Nurſe, Ves, fir. 

Fore. And hem, hem! I am very faint 
int Fol. 1. L Scan. 
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Scan. No, no, you look much better. and 
Fore. Do I? And d'ye hear—bring me let me, ſee. } 
within a quarter of twe]ve------hem-----he, hem ! jut W ano 
upon the turning of the tide, bring me the urinal ; _—. $ 
And I hope, neither the lord of my aſcendant, nor the W nin 
moon will be combuſt, and then I may do well. \ 


Scan. I hope ſo, Leave that to me; I will ered this 
a ſcheme ; and I hope I ſhall find both So and Venus in me; 


the ſixth houſe. perf 
Fore. I thank you Mr. Scandal, indeed that wou'd be amit 

a great comfort to me. Hem, hcm ! good night. $, 
SCENE XIV. * 

SCANDAL Mrs. FORESIGHT. * 

Scan. Good night, good Mr. Foreſight ; andi A mo 
hope Mars and Venus will be in conjunction; — hl to a 


your wife and J are together. the Ji 


Mrs. Fore. Well; and what uſe do you hope to makeM yi, 
of this project? You don't think that you are ever li often 
to ſucceed in your deſign upon me? | act by 

Scan. Ves faith, I do; I have a better opinion both d upon 
you and my ſelf, than to deſpair. Mt 

Mrs. Fore. Did you ever hear ſuch a toad hark Mat 1 


devil; do you think any woman's honeſt? | 

Scan. Yes, ſeveral, very honeſt ; they'll cheat W M 
little at cards, ſometimes, but that's nothing. 

Mrs. Fore. P'ſhaw! But virtuous, I mean. 

Scan. Yes, faith, I believe ſome women are virtuo! 
too; but it is as I believe ſome men are valiant th 
fear For why ſhould a man court danger, or 
woman ſhun pleaſure. Mr: 

Mrs. Fore. Q monſtrous ! what are conſcience and [i ; 
ncur ? 

Scan. Why honour is a publick enemy; and con 
ence a domeſtick thief; and he that wou'd ſecure} | 
pleaſure, mult pay a tribute to one, and go halves v »., 
t'other. As for honour, that you have ſecur'd, for] 
have purchas'd a perpetual opportunity for pleaſure. 

Mrs. Fore. An opportunity for pleaſure ! 


othing 
Ie has 
gniſie 


Scan. Aye your huſband ; a huſband Is an opportiim; » 
:y fer pleaſure; ſo you have taken care of he, 
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and tis the leaſt I can do to take care of conſcience. 

Mrs. Fore. And ſo you think we are free for one 

another ? 

Scan. Yes, Faith, I think ſo; I love to ſpeak my 

mind. 

Mrs. Fore. Why then I'll ſpeak my mind now as to 
dis affair between you and me. Here you make love to 
nne; why: I Il confeſs it does not diſpleaſe me. Your 

perſon is well enough, and your underſtanding is not 
x WF amiſs. 

Scan. I have no great opinion of my ſelf ; but I 

think I'm neither deform'd, nor a fool. 

Mrs. Fore. But you have a villainous character; you 

are a libertine in ſpeech, as well as practice. 

Scan. Come, I know what you would ſay, you think 
i more dangerous to be ſeen in converſation with me, than 
ae to allow ſome other men the laſt favour; you miſtake, 
the liberty I take in talking, is purely affected, for the 
ſervice of your ſex. He that firſt cries out ſtop thief, is 
often he that has ſtolen the treaſure. I'm a jugler, that 
act by confederacy ; and iſ you pleaſe, we'll put a trick 
upon the world. 

Mrs. Fore. Aye; but you are ſuch an univerſal jugler, 
dat I am afraid you have a great many confederates. 
Scan, Faith, I'm ſound. 

Mrs. Fore. O fie, I'll {wear you are impudent. 

Scan, T'll ſwear you 're handſome. 

_ Fore. Piſh, you'd tell me fo, tho' you did not 
ink ſo. | 
Scan. And you'd think ſo tho? I ſhou'd not tell you fo: 
nd now I think we know one another pretty well. 
Mrs. Fore. Olord, who's here ? 


id I h 
SCENE XV. 

conſe 

ure | I) them] Mrs. FRAIL and BEN. 


Den. Meſs, I love to ſpeak my mind Father has 
for) othing to do with me -Nay, I can't ſay that neither; 
re. e has ſomething to do with me. But what does that 
nie? If fo be, that I ben't minded to be fieer'd by 
Form; 'tis as tho'f he ſhould ſtrive againſt wind and tide. 
hon L 2 Mrs. Frail. 
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Mrs. Frail. Aye, but my dear, we muſt keep it ſe. 
cret, till the eſtate be ſettled ; for you know, marryin 
without an eſtate, is like failing in a ſhip without ballaſt. 

Ben. He, he, he ; why that's true ; juſt ſo for all the 
world it is indeed, as like as two cable-ropes. 

Mrs. Frail. And tho' I have a good portion; you know 
one would not venture all in one bottom. 

Ben. Why that's true again; for may-hap one bottom 
may ipring a leak. You have hit it indeed, meſs you've 
nick'd the caannel. | 

Mrs. Frail. Well, but if you ſhou'd forſake me after 
all, you'd break my heart. 

Ben. Break your heart; I'd rather the Marygold ſhould 
break her cable in a ſtorm, as well as I love her. Fleſh, 
vou don't think I'm falſe-hearted, like a land- man. A 
ſailor will be honeſt, tho'f may-hap he has never a penny 
of money in his pocket May-hap I may not have 
ſo fair a face, as a citizen or a courtier; but for all that, 
I've as good blood in my veins, and a heart as ſound as 
a biſket. | 

Mrs. Frail. And will you love me always ? 

Ben. Nay, an I love once, Þ ll tick like pitch; Il 
tell you that. Come, I'll ſing you a ſong of a ſailor. 

Mrs. Frail. Hold, there's my ſiſter, I'll call her to 
hear it. 

Mrs. Fore. Well I won't go to bed to my huſband to 
night; becauſe I'll retire to my own chamber, and think 
of what you have ſaid. 

Scan. Well ; you'll give me leave to wait upon you to 
your chamber-door ; and leave you my laſt inſtruftions ? 

Mrs. Fore. Hold, here's my ſiſter coming towards us. 

Mrs. Frail. If it won't interrupt you, I'll entertain you 

with a ſong. 
Bien. The ſong was made upon one of our ſhip's- crew“ 
wife; our boat- ſwain made the ſong, may-hap you may 
know her, fir. Before ſhe marry'd, ſhe was call'd Buxom 
Joan of Deptfort. | 

Scan. I have heard of her. 


[Ben ugs. | 
BALLAD 


i 
2 
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BALLAD. 
Set by Mr. Jobn Eccles. 


I 


A Soldier, and a Sailor, 

A Tinker, and a Tailor, 

Had once a doubtful Strife, Sir, 

Toa make a Maid a Wife, Sir, 
Whoſe Name was Buxom Joan, 

For now the time awas ended, 

When ſhe no more intended 

To lick her Lips at Men, Sir, 

And graw the Sheets in vain, Sir, 
And lye o Nights alone. 


II. 
The Soldier ſwore like Wunder, 


He leb'd her more than Plunder; 

And fpcwu)'d her many a Scar, Sir, 

That he had brought from far, Sir, \ 
With fighting for her Sake. 

The Tailor thought to pleaſe her, 

With off 'ring her his Meaſure. 

The Tinker too with Mettle, 

Said he could mend her Kettle, 
And ſtop up ev'ry Leak. 


III. 


But while theſe three were prating, 
The Sailor ſlily waiting, 
Thought if it came about, Sir, 
That they ſhould all fall out, Sir : 
He then might play his Part. 
And juſt een as he meant, Sir, 
To Loggerheads they went, Sir, 
And then he let fly at her, 
A Shot tauixt Mind aud Water, 
That won this fair Maid's Heart. 
L 3 Ben. 
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Ben. If ſome of our crew that came to ſee me, are 
not gone, you ſhall ſee, that we ſailors can dance ſome. 
times, as well as other folks. ¶ V hiſtles.] I warrant that 
brings em, an they be within hearing. 

Enter SEAMEN. 
Oh here they be and fidlers along with 'em; 
come, my lads, let's have a round, and I'll make one, 
[ Dance, 

Ben. We're merry folks, we ſailors, we han't much to 
care for. 'Thus we hve at ſea 3 ; eat biſket, and drink flip; 
put on a clean ſhirt once a quarter come home, and hye 
with our landladies once a year, get rid of alittle money; 
and then put off with the next fair wind. How d'ye like 
us ? 

Mrs. Frail. O, you are the happieſt, merrieſt men z. 


live. 7 
Mrs. Fore. We're beholden to Mr. Benjamin for this he tl 
entertainment. DE IT 
J believe it's late. by 


Ben. Why, forſooth, an you think ſo, you had bet reaſc 
go to bed. For my part, I mean to toſs a can, and re 
member my ſweet- heart, a- fore I turn in; may-hap i et 


may dream of her. the f 
Mrs. Fore. Mr. Scandal, you had beſt go to bed auf de Þ 
dream too. We 
Scan. Why faith, I have a good hvely 1 imagination; and t 
and can dream as much to the purpoſe as another, if 12 7. 


about it; But dreaming is the poor retreat of a lazy ung,. 
hopeleſs, and imperfect lover; * tis the laſt glimpſe of love miſtr 
to v/orn-out finners, and the faint dawning of a bliſs u I bell 


Wiſhing girls, and growing boys. takes 


There's nought but willing, waking Love that can 


Make Bleft the "O's Maid and Finiſs/d Man. 


End of the Third Act. * mor 
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VALENTINE'S Lodging. 
Enter SCANDAL and JEREMY. 


Sear. WV E LL, is your maſter ready; does he loolk: 
N madly, and talk mad!y ? 

Ter. Yes, fir; you need make no great doubt of that; 
he that was ſo near turning poet yeſterday- morning, can't 
be much to ſeek in playing the madman to-day, 

Scan. Would he have Angelica acquainted with the 
reaſon of his deſign ? | 

Fer. No, fir, not yet? ————he has a mind to try 
whether his playing the madman, won't make her play 
the fool, and fall in love with him; or at leaſt own that 
ſhe has lov'd him all this while, and conceal 'd it. 

Scan. I faw her take coach juſt now with her maid ; 

jon nd think I heard her bid the coachman drive hither. 
17 Fer. Like enough, fir, for I told her maid this mor- 
ning, my maſter was run ſtark mad only for love of her 
miſtreſs. I hear a coach ſtop; if it ſhould be ſhe, fir, 
I believe he would not ſee her, till he hears how ſhe 
takes it. 


Scan... Well, I'll try her tis ſhe, here ſhe comes. 
SE NE II. 


[7o them] ANGELICA with JENNY. 


Ang. Mr. Scandal, I ſuppoſe you don't think it a no- 
velty, to ſee a woman viſit a man at his own lodgings in 
a morning. | 

Scan. Not upon a kind occaſion, madam. But when 
a lady comes tyrannically to inſult a ruin'd lover, and 

L 4 make 
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make manifeſt the cruel triumphs of her beauty; the 
barbarity of it, ſomething ſurprizes me. 

Ang. I don't like raillery from a ſerious face 
pray tell me what's the matter ? 

Jer. No ſtrange matter, madam ; my maſter's mad, 
that's all; I ſuppoſe your ladyſhip has thought him o ; 
great while? 

Ang. How d'ye mean, mad ? 

Fer. Why faith, madam, he's mad for want of hi; 
wits, juſt as he was poor for want of money; his head 
is &en as light as his pockets; and any body that has a 
mind to a bad bargain, can't do better than to beg hin 
for his eſtate. 

Ang. If you ſpeak truth, your endeavouring at wit i; 
very unſeaſonable. 

Scan. She's concern'd, and loves him. [ Afede. 

Ang. Mr. Scandal, you can't think me guilty of ſo 
much inhumanity, as not to be concern'd for a man! 
muſt own my ſelf oblig'd to pray tell me truth. 

Scan. Faith, madam, I wiſk telling a lie would mend haps 
the matter. But this is no new effect of an unſucceſsful tis n 
paſſion. ſurpi 


Ang. Afide] I know not what to think Yet Was I 

T ſhou'd be vex'd to have a trick put upon me Sc 
may I not ſee him; confe 
Scan. I'm afraid the phyſician is not willing you ſhou'd i 4 
ſee him yet Jeremy, go in and enquire. able 
if 10 

S EN E III. help ] 

: | than 
SCANDAL, ANGELICA, JEiixY. tere 


Ang. Ha! I ſaw him wink and ſmile ————-I fancy 
tis a tri — PI try- I wou'd diiguiie to all 
the world a failing which I muſt own to you--TI fear my 
happineſs depends upon the recovery of Valentine; there- 
fore I conjure you, as you are his friend, and as you ſh Sc 
have compaſſion upon one fearful of affliction, to tell me Pulth, 
what I am to hope for II cannot ſpeak 
But you may tell me; for you know what I would aſk? 9c: 
Scan. So, this is pretty plain Be not too much £F':* 3 
concern'd, madam ; I kope his condition is not deſpe- ] 7 
rate: ore 
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rate: An acknowledgment of love from you perhaps 
may work a cure ; as the fear of your averſion occafion'd, 
his diſtemper. 
Ang. Aſide.] Say you ſo? nay then I'm convinc'd. 
And if I don't play trick for trick, may I never taſte 
a WW the pleaſure of revenge . acknowledgment of 
love ! I find you have miſtaken my compaſſion, and 
think me guilty of a weakneſs I am a ftranger to. But 
's W 1 have too much ſincerity to deceive you, and too much 
charity to ſuffer him to be deluded with vain hopes. 
2 W Good nature and humanity oblige me to be concern'd for 
m him; but to love is neither in my power nor inclination : 
And if he can't be cur'd without I ſuck the poyſon from 
his wounds, I'm afraid he won't recover his ſenſes till I 
loſe mine. 
Scan. Hey, brave, woman, I faith won't you 
ſee him then, if he deſire it? 
Ang. What ſignify a mad-man's defires? beſides 
twould make me uneaſy If I don't ſee him, per- 
haps my concern for him may leſſen If I forget him, 
tis no more than he has done by himſelf and now the 
ſurprize is over, methinks I'm not halt ſo ſorry for him 
(et Was I was | 
— 8 Scar. So, faith, good nature works a-pace ; you were 
confeſſing juſt now an obligation to his love. | 

ud Arg. But I have confider'd that paſſions are unreaſon- 
able and involuntary ; if he loves, he can't help it; and 
if I don't love, I can't help-it ; no more than he can 
belp his being a man, or I my being a woman; or no more 
tian I can help my want of inclination to ſtay longer 
ere Come Jenny. 

ney 


5 SCENE IV. 
5M SCANDAL, JEREMY, 


you Scan. Humph ! ——— an admirable compoſition, 
me faith, this fame womankind. 
Jer. What is ſhe gone, fir ? 


aſk? Scar. Gone; why ſhe was never here, nor any where 
auch Pele; nor I don't know her if I ſee her; nor you neither. 
eſpe · Jer. Gcod lack! what's the matter now? Are any 
rate: Fre of us to be mad? Why, fir, my maller longs to 
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ſee her; and is almoſt mad in good earneſt, with the joy. 
ful news of her being here. 

Scan. We are all under a miſtake aſk no queſ. 
tions, for I can't reſolve you; but Fl inform your 
maſter. In the mean time, if our project ſucceed ng 
better with his father, than it does with his miſtreſs, he 
may deſcend from his exaltation of madneſs into the road 
of common ſenſe, and be content only to be mace a foo! 
with other reaſonable people. I hear Sir Samp/on, you 
know your cue; I'll to your maſter. 


SCENE--V. 


JexEMY, Sir Samupson LEGEND, with a Lawytx, 


Sir Samp. D'ye ſee, Mr. Buckram, here's the paper 
ſigned with his own hand. 
Buck. Good fir, and the conveyance is ready drawn 


in this box, if he be ready to ſign and ſeal. 


Sir Samp. Ready, body o'me, he muſt be ready; his 
ſham ſickneſs ſhan't excuſe him. —-- O, here's his ſcoun- 
drel, firrah, where's your maſter ? | 

Fer. Ah, fir, he's quite gone. 

Sir Samp. Gone! what, he is not dead? 

Fer. No, fir, not dead. 

Sir Samp. What, is he gone out of town, run away, 
ha! has he trick'd me? ſpeak, varlet. | 

Fer. No, no, ſir; he's ſafe enough, ſir, an he were 
but as ſound, poor gentleman. He is indeed here, fir 
and not here, fir. | 

Sir Samp. Hey dey, raſcal, do you banter me ? fir- 
rah, d'ye banter me Speak ſirrah where is he, 
for I will find him. 

Fer. Would you could, fir; for he has loſt himſelf 
indeed, fir, Pve almoſt broke my heart about him 
I can't refrain tears when I think of him, ſir; I'm as 
melancholy for him as a paſling-bell, far ; or a horſe in a 
pound, 

"Sic Samp. A Pox confound your ſimilitudes, fir 
ſpeak to be underſtood, and tell me in plain terms what 
the matter is with him, or I'll crack your fool's ſkull. 

Fer. Ah, you've hit it. Sir; that's the matter with 
him, fir; his ſkull's crack d, poor gentleman; he's fark 
mad, fir. dir 
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Sir Samp. Mad ! 

Buck. What, is he Non Compos? 

Jer. Quite Non Compos, fir. 

Buck. Why then all's obliterated, fir Sampſon, if he 
be Nor Compos Mentis, his act and deed will be of no eſ- 
ſet, it is not good in law. 

Sir Samp. Oo'ns, I won't believe it; let me ſee him, 
fir mad, I'll make him find his ſenſes. 

Fer. Mr. Scandal is with him, fir, I'll knock at the 
door. (Goes to the ſcent, wwhich opens. 


SCENE YL 


dir SAMPSON, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY 2 
LaW VER. (VALENTINE upon a couch diſorderly dreſs d.) 


Sir Samp. How now, what's here to do. 

Val. Ha! who's that ? [ farting. 

Scan. For heaven's ſake ſoftly, fir, and gently ; don't 
provoke him. 

Val. Anſwer me; who is that? and that? 

Sir Samp. Gads bobs, does he not know me ? Is he 
miſchievous ? I'll ſpeak gent) Val, Val, doſt 
thou not know me, boy; not know thy own father, Val! 
Jam thy own father, and this is honeſt Brisf Buckram 
the lawyer. 

Val. It may be ſo.—-I did not know you—the world 
is full there are people that we do know and peo- 
ple we do not know ; and yet the ſun ſhines upon all 
alike———  — there are fathers that have many children; 
and there are children that have many fathers tis 
4 ! but I am truth and come to give the world 

e he. 

Sir Samp. Body o'me, I know not what to fay to him. 

Val. Why, does that lawyer wear black? does 
he carry his conſcience o' th' out-fide ? — lawyer, what 
art thou ? doſt thou know me ? 

Buck. O lord, what mult I fay Ves, fir. 

Val. Thou lieſt, for I am truth. Tis hard I cannot 
get a livelihood among you. I have been ſworn out of 
We/tminſter-Hall the firſt day of every term -Let 
me {ce no matter how long But I'll teil you 
one thing; is a queſtion that would puzzle an arithme- 

tician, 
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tician, if you ſhould aſk him, whether the bible {aye 
more ſouls in We/tminfter- Abbey, or damns more in Mf. 
minſter-Hall: For my part, I am truth, and can t tell, 
J have very few acquaintance, 

Sir Samp. Body o' me, he talks ſenſibly in his mad. 
neſs..-has he no intervals? 

Fer. Very ſhort, fir. 

Buck. Sir, I can do you no ſervice while he's in this 
condition: Here's your paper, fir, —--he may do me a 
miſchief if I ſtay the conveyance is ready, fir, 
it he recovers his ſenſes, 


SCENE VI. 


Sir SAMPSON, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY. 


Sir Samp. Hold, hold, don't you go yet. 
Scan. You'd better let him go, fir and ſend for him if 


there be occaſion; for I fancy his preſence provokes. 


him more. 

Val. Is the lawyer gone? Tis well, then we may 
drink about without going together by tht Caen 
heigh ho ! what a Clock is't? My father here! Your 
blefling fir ? 

Sir Samp. He recovers—bleſs thee, Val. — how doſt 
thou do, boy? 

Val. Thank you, hr, pretty well I have been a lit 
tle out of order; won't you pleaſe to fit, fir ? 

Sir Samp. Ay bey—come thou ſhalt fit down by me. 

Val. Sir, 'tis my duty to wait. 

Sir Samp. No, no, come, come, ſit you down honeſt 
Val: How doſt thou do? Let me feel thy pulſe 
Oh, pretty well now Val: Body o' me, I was ſorry 
to fee thee indiſpoſed : But I'm glad thou'rt better, ho- 
nelt Val. 

Val. I thank you fir. 

Scan. Miracle! the monſter grows loving. [ 4fde. 

Sir Samp. Let me feel thy hand again Val, It does not 
ſhake—I believe thou can'ſt write, Val: Ha, boy; thou 
can'it write thy name. Val 


take Mr. Buckrez, bid him make haſte back with the 


CONnveyance---quick---quick.... ( He whiſpers to Jeremy. 
SCENE 


Jeremy, ſtep and over- 
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SCENE VII. 


Sir SaursoN, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, 


Scan. Aſide. That ever ] ſhould ſuſpect ſuch a heathen 
of any remorſe; (Aſide. 
Sir Samp. Do'ſt thou know this paper, Val. I know 
thou'rt honeſt, and will perform articles. 
[ Sheews him the paper, but holds it out of his reach.] 
Val. Pray let me ſee it, fir : You hold it ſo far off, 
| that I can't tell whether I know it or no. 
; Sir Samp. See it, boy ; Aye, aye, why thou do'ſt ſee 
it—'tis thy own hand, Val: Why let me ſee, I can 
read it as plain as can be: Look you here, | Reads] The 
Condition of this Obligation Look you, as plain as 
can be, ſo it begins And then at the bottom. — As wvit- 
14% my Hand, VALENTINE LEGEND, in great 
letters, why, 'tis as plain as the noſe on one's face: 
What, are my eyes better than thine ? I believe I can 
read it farther off yet let me ſee. 
| (flretches his arm as far as he can) 

Val. Will you pleaſe to let me hold it, fir ? 

Sir Samp. Let thee hold it, ſay'ſt thou Aye, 
with all my heart What matter is it who holds it ; 
what need any body hold it? T'!l put it up in my pocket 
al. and then no body need hold it {puts the paper in his 
pocket.) There Val. it's ſafe enough, boy But thou 
alt have it as ſoon as thou haſt ſet thy hand to another 
aper, little Val. 

| SCENE. IX. 
[To them] Jen EMy with BUCKRam. 


Va]. What, is my . bad genius here again ! Oh no, 
tis the lawyer with an itching palm; and he's come to 
te ſcratch'd My nails are not long enough, let me 
ave a pair of red hot tongs quickly, quickly, and you 
hall ſee me act St. Dunſtan, and lead the devil by the noſe. 

Buck. O lord, let me begone : I'll not venture my {elf 
ith a madman. 


SCN. 

er- Nr Saursox, VALENTINE, SCANDAL, JEREMY. 
the Val. Ha, ha, ha: You need not run ſo fait, honeſty 
ny. il not overtake you ----- Ha, ha, ha, the rogue found 
E e out to be in /orma pauperis preſently. 4 
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Sir Samp. Oo'ns ! what a vexation is here? I know 
not what to do, or ſay, nor which way to go. 

Val. Who's that, that's out of his way? I am 
truth, and can ſet him right Hearkee, friend, the 
ſtrait road is the worſt way you can go; he that follows 
his noſe always, will very often be led into a ſtink, .. 
batum et. But what are you for? religion or politics 
There's a couple of topicks for you, no more like ons 
another than oil and vinegar ; and yet thoſe two beaten 
together by a ſtate-cook, may make ſauce for the whos 
nation. 

Sir Samp. What the devil had I to do, ever to beget 
ſons? Why did I ever marry ? 

Val. Becauſe thou wer't a monſter; old boy — 
The two greateſt monſters in the world are a man and: 
woman ; What's thy opinion ? 

Sir Samp. Why, my opinion is, that thoſe two mon. 
ſters join'd together, make yet a greater ; that's a man 
and his wife. 

Val. A ha, old Trueperny, fay'ſt thou ſo ? Thou hat 
nick'd it But its wonderful ſtrange, Jeremy. 

Fer. What is, fir. 

Val. That grey hairs ſhou'd cover a green head 
and I make a fool of my father. What's here? Err: 
Pater: Or a bearded Sy? If prophecy comes trut} 
maſt give place. 


SCENE: AL. 


Sir SAMPSON, SCANDAL, ForesIGHT, Mrs, For :- 
SIGHT. Mrs. FRAIL. 


Fore. What ſays he? What, did he propheſie; Ea, 
Sir Sampſon, bleſs us! How are we? 

Sir Samp. Are we? A pox o' your prognoſtication— 
Why, we are fools as we ule to be. Oo'ns, that you 
cou'd not foreſee that the moon wou'd predominate, and 
my {on be mad, — Where's your oppoſitions, your trines, 
and your qua lrates? What did your Cardan and your 
Ptolemy tell you? Your Meſabalab, and your Long omon- 
'azus; your harmony ef chiromancy with aſtrolegy. 

Ah 
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„u! pox on't, that I that know the world, and men and 
manners, that don't believe a ſyllable in the ſky and 
lars, and ſun and Almanacks, and traſh, ſhould be di- 
rected by a dreamer, an omen-hunter, and defer bufineſs 
in expectation of a lucky hour; when, body o'me, 
there never was a lucky hour after the firſt opportunity. 


SCENE XII. 


ScanDAL, ForesicyuT, Mrs, Fox ESU, 
Mrs. FRAIL. 


Fore. Sir Samp/on, heav'n help your head — —This is 
none of your lucky hour; Nemo omnibus horis ſapit. 
What, is he gone, and in contempt of ſcience ! III ſtars 
and unconvertible ignorance attend him. 

Scan. You muſt excuſe his paſſion, Mr. Forefight ; 
for he has been heartily vexed —his ſon is Non com- 
jos mentis, and thereby incapable of making any convey - 
1ak Wznce in law; ſo that all his meaſures are diſappointed. 

Fore. Ha; ſay you ſo? 
Frail. What, has my ſea- lover loſt his anchor of hope 
— len? [Aſide to Mrs. Foreſight, 
rra Mrs. Fore. Oh, ſiſter, what will you do with him? 
uti WW Frail. Do with him, ſend him to ſea again in the next 
ſoul weather He's us'd to an unconſtant element, 
and won't be ſurpriz'd to ſee the tide turn'd. 
Fore. Wherein was I miſtaken, not to foreſee this ? 
( Conſiders. 
5 - Scan. Madam, you and I can tell him ſomething elſe, 
that he did not foreſee, and more particularly relating to 


his own fortune. (Aſide to Mrs. Foreſight. 
Ea, Mrs. Fore. What do you mean? I don't underſtand 
you. 


n- Scar. Huſh, foftly— the pleaſures of laſt night, my 
yen dear, too confiderable to be forgot ſo ſoon. 

and Mrs. Fore. Laſt night! and what wou'd your impu- 
ines, ¶ bence infer from laſt night? laſt night was like the night 
your I before, I think. 8 
mon- Scan. S' death, do you make no difference between me 
ogy. (end your huſband ? PA 
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Mrs. Fore. Not much he's ſuperſtitious, ang Z. 
you are mad, in my opinion. B. 
Scan. You make me mad You are not ſcriou; ¶ von 
Pray recollect your ſelf. ſo he 
Mrs. Fore. O yes, now I remember, you were very N ſurly 
impertinent and impudent and would have come to bed and! 
to me. that, 
Scan. And did not? man 
Mrs. Fore. Did not? With what face can you aſk the W tho't 
queſtion ? ſo fat 
Scan. This I have heard of before, but never believed. marr 

T have been told ſhe had that admirable quality of forget. ¶ te) 
ting to a man's face in the morning, that ſhe had lan {Wiittin: 
with him all night, and denying that ſhe had done favours ¶ than 
with more impudence than ſhe cou'd grant em Madam, Nef he 
I'm your humble ſervant, and honour you — You lock him 
pretty well, Mr. Forefight ; How did you reſt laſt night! Fr 
Fore. Truly, Mr. Scandal, T was ſo taken up with Be 
broken dreams and diſtracted viſions, that I remember MWwoul: 
little. | my h 
Scan. Twas a very forgetting night. But would you to hi 
not talk with Valentine? perhaps you may underſtand play 
him: I'm apt to believe there's ſomething myſterious in {Weange 
his diſcourſes, and ſometimes rather think him inſpir'd {Mas v 
than mad. | badn' 
Fore. You ſpeak with ſingular good judgment, Mr. Mtoget! 
Scandal truly, I am inclining to your Tyr#//> opi- Mer h 
nion in this matter, and do reverence a man whom the Fe-. 
vulgar think mad. Let us go to him. fretC 
Frail. Siſter, do you ſtay with them; I'll find out WM Ye: 
my lover, and give him his diſcharge, and come to jor, m ui 
O' my conſcience here he comes. id n. 
Fr, 
SCENE XIII. n in] 

s 

Ars FRAIL, BEN. A 
Ben. All mad, I think Fleſh, I believe a Be 
the Calentures of the ſea are come a-ſhore, for my part. Pen't 
Frail. Mr. Benjamin in choler Fr, 
Ben. No, I'm pleas'd well enough, now T have fourd mon. 


you. Meſs I've had ſuch a hurricane upon your ac- nd v 
count onder 5 
| Frei. 
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nd Frail. My account, pray what's the matter. 

Ben. Why, father came and found me ſquabling with 
von chitty-fac'd thing, as he would have me marry —. 
{ he aſk'd what was the matter He aſk'd in a 


„ WW furly fort of a way [it ſeems brother Val is gone mad, 
elend ſo that put'n into a paſſion : But what did I know 

that, what's that to me? ] So heaſk'd in a ſurly ſort of 

manner — and gad I anſwer'd 'n as furlily What 
he WW tho'f he be my father, I a'nt bound prentice to 'en 

ſo faith I told 'n in plain terms, if I were minded to 
d. marry, I'd marry to pleaſe my ſelf, not him; and for 
et- ¶ we young woman he provided for me, I thought it more 
un {Wftting for her to learn her ſampler, and make dirt-pies, 
urs chan to look after a huſband ; for my part I was none 
m, Nef her man ———— 1 had another voyage to make, let 


him take it as he will. 

Frail. So then you intend to go to ſea again? 

Ben. Nay, nay, my mind run upon you--—but I 
would not tell him ſo much So he ſaid he'd make 
my heart ake; and if ſo be that he could get a woman 
onto his mind, he'd marry himſelf : Gad, ſays I, an you 
ind lay the fool and marry at theſe years, there's more 
5 in Neanger of your head's aking than my heart He 
ird Ns woundy angry when I gav'n that wipe. He 

hadn't a word to ſay, and 10 I left'n and the green girl 
\ſr. Wopether ; may-hap the bee may bite, and he'll marry 
pl er himſelf, with all my heart. 
the Frail. And were you this undutiful and graceleſs 
vretch to your father. | 
out Ben. Then why was he graceleſs firſt If I 
or, Wm undutiful and graceleſs, why did he beget me ſo? I 
ud not get my felt. 
Frail. O impiety ! How have I been miſtaken ! What 
n inhuman mercileſs creature have I ſet my heart upon ? 
)I am happy to have diſcover'd the ſhelves and quick- 
lands that lurk beneath that faithleſs ſmiling face. 

Ben, Hey toſs! What's the matter now? Why you 
art. Wen't angry, be you ? 

Frail. O ſee me no more, for thou wert born 
among rocks, ſuckled by whales, cradled in a tempeſt, 
End whiſtled to by winds ; and thou att come forth 7 

ns 
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fins and ſcales: and three rows of teeth, a moſt outravi. i — 

eus fiſh of Prey. | may 
Ben. O lord, O lord, ſhe's mad, poor young woman, MW daſh 

love has turn'd her ſenſes, her brain is quite over; MM bol. 

Well-a-day, how ſhall J do to ſet her to rights. F 
Frail. No, no, I am not mad, monſter I am wiſe e. 

nough to find you out——_—_—Hadſ thou the impudenc 

to aſpire at being a huſband with that ſtubborn and di. 

obedient temper ? You that know not how to ſubmit u 

a father, preſume to have a ſufficient ſtock of duty to un. 

dergo a wife? I ſhould have been finely fobbed indeed, 

very finely fobb d C 
Ben. Hearkee forſooth; if ſo be that you are in your have 

right ſenſes, d'ye ſee ; for ought as I perceive, I'm le 

to be finely fobb'd If I have got anger here u. met 

on your account, and you are tack'd about already of a 

What d'ye mean, after all your fair ſpeeches, a: N 

ſtroking my cheeks, and kiſſing and hugging, f F 

would you ſheer off ſo ; would you, and leave me 2 fart 


ground ? plair 
Frail. No, I leave you adrift, ard go which way bas; 
you will. ratel 
Ben. What, are you falſe-hearted then? minc 
Frail. Only the wind's chang'd. ah 
Ben More ſhame for you the wind's change N 
It's an ill wind blows no body good may hap I beſid 


have a good riddance on you, if theſe be your trick Het! 
| What d'ye mean all this while, to make a foo varc 
of me. Vale 
Frail. Any foo! but a huſband. F. 
Ben. Huſband! Gad I would not be your huſbanddh N 
if you would have me, now I know your mind, tho br h 
you had your weight in gold and jewels, and tho't be in 
lov'd you never ſo well. tains 
Frail. Why canſt thou love, porpoile ? 
Ben. No matter what I can do ! don't call names 

I don't leve you ſo well as to bear that, what ever I dic 
I'm glad you ſhow yourſelf, miſtreſs: — -— 

Let them marry you, as don't know you: Gad 
I know you too well, by fad experience; I believe |: 
that marries you will go to ſea in a hen-peck'd frigat 
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l believe that, young woman — and may-hap 
may come to an anchor at Cuckold"s-point ; ſo there's a 
daſh for you, take it as you will, may-hap you may 
holla after me when I won't come too. | 
Frail. Ha, ha, ha, no doubt on't 
My true love is gone to ſea 


SCENE XIV. 


Sings. 


Meg. FRAIL, and Mrs. Fox ESIGHr. 
Mrs. FRAIL. 


O ſiſter, had you come a minute ſooner, you would 
have ſeen the reſolution of a lover Honeſt Tar and I 
are parted ; and with the ſame indifference that we 

g. net: O' my life I am half vex'd at the imenſibility 
coca brute that I deſpis'd. 
a Mrs. Fore. What then, he bore it moſt heroically ? 
a Frail. Moſt tyrannically----for you ſee he has got the 
e . fart of me; and I the poor forſaken maid am left com- 
plaining on the ſhore. But T'li tell you a hint that he 
wer bas given me; Sir Sampſon is enrag'd, and talks deſpe- 
ntely of committing matrimony himſelf. If he has a 
mind to throw himſelf away, he can't do it more effectu- 
dy than upon me, if we could bring it about. 
30% Mrs. Fore. O hang him, old fox, he's too cunning, 
ap I bcfides he hates both you and me ------ But I have a pro- 
ick; ect in my head for you, and I have gone a good way to- 
fool Mwards it. I have almoſt made a bargain with Feremy, 
Valentine's man, to fell his maſter to us. 
Frail. Sell him, how ? 
band Mrs. Fore. Valentine raves upon Angelica, and took me 
tho bor her, and Jeremy ſays will take any body for her that 
o' be impoſes on him------Now I have promis'd him moun- 
tains; 1f in one of his mad fits he will bring you to him 
in her ſtead, and get you married together, and put to 
bed together; and after conſummation, girl, there's no 
I didſÞrevoking. And if he ſhould recover his ſenſes, he'll be 
A el d at leaſt to make you a good ſettlement Here 
Gad they come, ftand a fide a little, and tell me how you like 
ye the deſign. | | 
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SCENE XV. Fe 


Mrs. For es16HT, Mrs. Frail, VALENTINE, Scax. . 
DAL, FORESIGHT and JEREMY. 


Scan. And have you given your maſter a hint of ther 
Plot upon him ? [To Jercmy, 

Fer. Yes, fir ; he ſays he'll favour it, and miſtalke ler 
for Angelica. 

Scan. Tt may make us ſport. 

Fore. Mercy on us! 

Val. Huſht------interrupt me not------I'll whiſper pre. 
diction to thee, and thou ſhalt propheſy ;----- I am truth, 
and can teach thy tongue a new trick, I have toll 
thee what's paſt,------now I tell thee what's to come 
Doſt thou know what will happen to-morrow ? ------- Ar. 
ſwer me not for 1 will tell thee, to-morrow knate Pr 
will thrive through craft, and fools through fortune; and 
honeſty will go as it did, froſt nipt in a ſummer-iut. Nou? 


Aſk me queſtions concerning to-morrow ? zying 
Scan. Aſk him, Mr. Forcfaght. Vai 
Fore. Pray what will be done at court ? 0 lon 


Val. Scandal will tell you-----L am truth, I never come 
there. 

Fore. In the city ? 

Lal. Oh, prayers will be {aid in empty churches at tle 
uſual hours: Yet you will ſee ſuch zealous faces behind 
counters, as if religion were to be ſold in every ſhop. Oil 
things will go methodically in the city, the clocks vi 


ſtrike twelve at noon, and the horn'd herd buzz in th: Oh 
exchange at two. Wives and huſbands will drive diftncW Fa 
trades, and care and pleaſure ſeparately occupy the f 74 


mily. Coffee-houſes will be full of ſmoak and ſtratagem. 
And the cropt prentice, that ſweeps his maſter's ſhop ih 
the morning, may ten to one, dirty his ſheets before night 
But there are two things that you will fee very ſtrange; 
which are, wanton wives with their legs at liberty, anc 
tame cuckolds, with chains about their necks. But hold 
I muſt examine you before I go further; you look ſuſpi 2 
ciouſly. Are you a huſband ? | Fra; 
Fore. I am married. = 

a 
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Val. Poor creature, is your wife of Covent garden pa- 
niſh? 

Fore. No; St. Martin's in the fields. 

Val. Alas, poor man; his eyes are ſunk, and his hands 
firivell'd ; his legs dwindled, and his back bow'd ; Fray, 
pray for a metamorphoſis Change thy ſhape, and 
ſhake off age; get thee Medea's kettle, and be boil'd a- 
new; come forth with lab'ring Callous hands, a chine of 
eel, and Atlas's ſhoulders. Let YJalliarvtius trim the 
calves of twenty chairmen, and make thee pedeſtals to 
ſand erect upon, and look matrimony in the face. Ha, 
ha, ha, that a man ſhould have a ſtomach to a wedding 
upper, When the pidgeons ought rather to be laid to his 
Fer, ha, ha, ha. 

Fore. His frenzy 1s very high now, Mr. Scandal. 

A Scar. I believe it is a (pring-tide. 
a Fore. Very likely truly: You underſtand theſe matters 
ar Mr. Scandal, I ſhall be very glad to confer with 
ut, on about theſe things which he has utter'd His 
zyings are very myſterious and hieroglyphical. 
Val. Oh, why would Angelica be abſent from my eyes 
0long ? | 
OM: Ter She's here, fir. 

Mrs. Fore. Now, ſiſter. 

Frail. O Lord, what muſt I ſay ? 

Scan. Humour him, madam, by all means. 

Val. Where 15 ſhe ? Oh I ſee her ſhe comes, 
ke riches, health, and liberty at once, to a diſpairing, 
rving, and abandon'd wretch. 

Oh welcome, welcome. 

Frail. How d'ye fir? can I ſerve you? 

Val. Harkee;---------I have a ſecret to tell you 
:dymion and the Moon ſhall meet us upon mount Latmos, 
nd we'll be married in the dead of night. But ſay not 
word. Hyemn ſhall put his torch into a dark lanthorn, 
lt it may be ſecret 3 and Juno ſhall give her peacock 
„ oppy-water, that he may fold his ogling tail, and 4rgos's 
undred eyes be ſhut, ha? No body ſhall know, but 
remy. . 

Frail. No, no, we'll keep it ſecret, it ſhall be done 


elently. 
Val. 
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Val. The ſooner the better. Jeremy, come hither - 7 
cloſer —that none may over-hear us ; ------ Zeremy, I can It 
tell you news; —-Argelica is turn'd nun, and I am tun. ¶ but 
ing friar, and yet we'll marry one another in ſpite of the 

pe Get me a caul and beads, that I may play ny S. 
part——for ſhe'l] meet me two hours hence in black ard WM that 
white, and a long veil to cover the project, and we wont if h. 
ſee one another's faces, till we have done ſomething to be 


aſham'd of, and then we'll bluſh once for all. \ 
bod 

SCENE XVI. 7 

Ie them] TaTTLE and ANGELICA. os 

Fer. Tl take care, and 7, 
Val. Whiſper. mak 


Ang. Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make love to me, 5 — 
ſpoil my deſign, for I intend to make you my confident, cred 
Tat. But madam, to throw away your perſon, ſuch: Fe 


perſon ! and ſuch a fortune on a madman ! face, 
Ang. I never lov'd him till he was mad; but don't ei 7: 
any body ſo. face 


Scan. How's this! Tattle making love to Angelica 
Tat. Tell, madam ! alas you don't know me I hare 


much ado to tell your Ladyſhip how long I have been nll -: 
love with you- but encourag'd by the impoſliblity c{MWzbou 
Valentine's making any more addreſſes to you, J have ver- elf. 
tur'd to declare the very inmoſt paſſion of my heart. Oh,Mthen 
madam, look upon us both. There you fee the rum an 
of a poor decay'd creature Here, a compleat lively *-Whzce. 
gure with youth and health, and all his five ſenſes n= 7: 
perfection, madam, and to all this the moſt paſſiorae V. 
lover. Ta 
Ang. O ſie for ſhame, hold your tongue, a paſhonate /: 
lover, and five ſenſes in perfection! When you are Hundt 
mad as Valentine, I'll believe you love me, and the madWard 
eſt ſhall take me. emp] 
Val. It is enough. Ha! Who's here ? 70 
Frail. O Lord, her coming will ſpoill all. with 
[To Jeremy 4 
Fer. No, no, madam, he won't know her; if he ſhou' V 
I can perſuade him. A 


Val 
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Val. Scandal, who are theſe ? foreigners ? If they are, 
ui tell you what I think-------Get away all the company 
bot Angelica, that I may diſcover my deſign to her. 


he | [ Whiſpers, 
1 Scan, J will I have diſcover'd ſomething of Jattle, 
d that is of a piece with Mrs. Frail. He courts Angelica, 


if he could contrive to couple 'em together —-hark'*ee-—. 
[ Whiſpers. 

Mrs. Fore. He won't know you, couſin, he knows no 

body. 

Fore. But he knows more than any body Oh, niece, 

he knows things paſt and to come, and all the profound 

ſecrets of time. 

Tat. Look you, Mr. Foreſight, it is not my way to 
make many words of matters, and ſo I ſhan't ſay much 
but in ſhort, d'ye fee, I will hold you a hun- 
wed pound now, that I know more ſecrets than he. 
chi Fore. How I cannot read that knowledge in your 

face, Mr. Tattle pray what do you know ? 
tel Tat. Why, d'ye think [ll tell you, fir ! read it in my 
ace? no, fir, 'tis written in my heart, and ſafer there, 
'! Wir, than letters writ in juice of lemon, for no fire can 
fetch it out. I am no blab, fir. 


en il Val. Acquaint Feremy with it, he may eaſily bring it 
ty oMzbout they are welcome, and ['ll tell 'em ſo my 
 ver-Wﬀ'clf. [2e Scandal] What, do you look ſtrange upon me? 
Oh, den I muſt be plain. [Coming up ts them] 
rum Jam truth, and hate an old acquaintance with a new 
ly sc. [ Scandal goes afide with Jeremy. 


es nl Fat. Do you know me, Valentine? 
ona Lal. You ? who are you? no I hope not. 
Tat, I'm Fack Tattle, your friend. 
ion Val. My friend, what to do? I am no married man, 
are end thou canſt not lye with my wife: I am very poor, 
mad and thou canſt not borrow money of me: Then what 
employment have I for a friend. | 


Tat. Hah ! a good open ſpeaker, and not to be truſted 
with a ſecret, 
rem\l Ang. Do you know me, Valentine? 
hou'clh Val. Oh very well. | | 
Ang. Who am I? ö 


yal 


Val. 
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Val. You're a woman, —one to whom heav'n gate | 
beauty, when it grafted roſes on a briar. You are the vi 
reflection of heav'n in a pond, and he that leaps at yy 
is junk. Vou are all white, a ſheet of lovely ſpoilef ; 
paper, when you firſt are born; but you are to be pre 
crawi'd and blotted by every gooſe's quill. I know you; WM bin 
for I lov'd a woman and lov'd her ſo long, that I found 4 
out a ſtrange thing: I found out what a woman wa; tha 
good for. 

Tat. Ay ; prithee what's that ? 

Val. Why, to keep a ſecret. 

Tat. O lord! 

Val. O exceeding good to keep a ſecret ; for tho' fit 


ſhould tell, yet ſhe 1s not to be believ'd. 0 
Tat. Hah ! good again. faith. | 4 
Val. ] would have muſick ſing me the ſorg and 
that I like 8 
bett. 

SONG. imp. 

Val 

Set by Mr. Finger. ſolli 

1 Tell thee, Charmion, could I Time retrieve, very 
And could again begin to Lowe and Live, incl; 

To you I ſhould my earlieſt Off ring give; A 
I know my Eyes would lead my Heart to you, « Ma 

And I ſhould all my Vows and Oaths renew ; Sc 

But to be plain, I never wwould be true. rome 


For by our weak and weary Truth, I find, 


Love hates to center in a Point afſien'd, 


n — 
9 . 
- 2. SY — * 
TS 2 
- c - * 


But runs with Foy the Circle of the Mind. 
Then never let us chain what ſhould be free, 
But for Relief of either Sex agree, 
Since Women love to change, and ſo do we. 
4 No more for I am melancholy. [Walks muſing Nod 
4 Fer. I'll do't, fir. [To Scandal. Nen; 


Scan. Mr. Foreſigbt, we had beft leave him. He may ; 
grow outragious and do miſchief. 
Fore. I will be directed by you. 
Fer. [To Frail) You'll meet, madam ; I'll take care 
every thing ſhall be ready. Fe A 
dil. 
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Frail. Thou ſhalt do what thou wilt, have what thou 
wilt, in ſhort, I will deny thee nothing. 

Tat. Madam, ſhall I wait upon you? [7 Angelica. 

Ang. No, Ill ſtay with him Mr. Scandal will 
protect me. Aunt, Mr. Tatt/e deſires you would give 
him leave to wait on you. 

Tat. Pox on't, there's no coming off, now ſhe has ſaid 
that madam, will you do me the honour ? 

Mrs. Fore, Mr. Tattle might have us'd leſs ceremony. 


SCENE XVII. 


ANGELICA, VALENTINE, SCANDAL. 


i? 
; Scan. Jeremy, follow Tattle. 
Ang. Mr. Scandal, I only ſtay till my maid comes, 
org and 33 [ had a mind to be rid of Mr. Ta::le. | 


Scan, Madam, I am very glad that I over-heard a 
better reaſon, which you gave to Mr. Tarte; for his 
impertinence forc'd you to acknowlege a kindneſs for 
Valenciue, which you deny'd to all his ſufferings and my 
ſollicitations. So I'll leave him to make uſe of the diſco- 
very; and your ladyſhip to the free confeſſion of your 
inclinations. 

Ang. O heavens! you won't leave me alone with 
a madman ? 

Scan. No, madam ; I only leave a madman to his 
remedy, 


SCENE XVIII. 


ANGELICA, VALENTINE. 


Val. Madam; you need not be very much afraid, fer 
fancy I begin to come to my ſelf. 
Ang. Ay, but if I don't fe you, Þ Il be hang'd [e. 
Val. You ſee what diſguiſes love makes us put on; 
gods have been in counterfeited ſhapes for the ſame rea- 
lon; and the divine part of me, my mind, has worn 
his maſk of madneſs, and this motly livery only as the 
ave of love, and menial creature of your beauty, 

Ang. Mercy on me, how he talks! poor Valentine ! 


uſing. 
ndal. 
may 
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Val. Nay faith, now let us underſtand one another 
1 apart the comedy draws toward an | 
end, and let us think of leaving acting, and be our ſelves, ; 
and fince you have lov'd me, you muſt own I have at 
length deſerv'd you ſhould confeſs it. beg 

Ang. [Sighs] I would I had lov'd you tor he WW / 
ven knows I pity you; and could I have toreſeen the bad . 
effects, I would have ſtriven; but that's too late. [ / 

Val. What fad effects? what's too le? i 
ſeeming madneſs has deceiv'd my father, and procur'd / 
me time to think of means to reconcile me to im, ard 
preſerve the right of my inheritance to his eſtate; which the | 
otherwiſe by articles I muſt this morning have reſigr'c ;}M'*? 
And this I had inform'd you of to day, but you were 
gone, before I knew you had been here. 4 

Ang. How! I thought your love of me had caus'd thi — 


port in your ſoul; which it ſeems you only counter. 4 
feited for mercenary ends, and ſordid intereſt. be £2 
Val. Nay, now you do me wrong; for if any interei i Cer 
was conſidered, it was yours; ſince ] thought I wanted * 
more than love, to make me worthy of you. belie 
Ang. Then you thought me mercenary but howiſW'** 
am I deluded by this interval of ienſe, to reaſon with en 
madman ? Te 
al. Oh, "tis barbarous to miſunderſtand me longer, i," 


SCENE XIX. Va 


[To them] IX Ur. 


Ang. Oh here's a reaſonable creature ſure he wil 
not have the impudence to perſevere come, Jer 
m, acknowledge your trick, and confeſs your maſter 
madneſs counterfeit. 
| Jer. Counterfeit, madam ! I'll maintain him to be: 

abiclutely and ſubſtantially mad, as any freeholder | 
Bethlebem; nay he's as mad as any projector, fanatick 
chymiſt, lover, or poet in Europe. 
Val. Sirrah, you lie; I am not mad. 

Ang. Ha, ha, ha, you {ee he denies it. Ae 
Fer. O lord, madam, did you ever know any madm: Jer 
mad enough to own it? releny 


F; 
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Val. Sot, can't you apprehend ? 

Ang. Why he talk'd very ſenſibly juſt now. 

Jer. Yes, madam ; he has intervals: But you ſee he 

ins to look wild again now. 

Val. Why you thick-ſkull'd raſcal, I tell you the farce 
z done, and I will be mad no longer. 

[ Beats him. 

Ang. Ha, ha, ha, is he mad or no, Feremy ? | 

Jer. Partly, I think, for he does not know his 
own mind two hours Pm ſure I left him juſt now in 
the humour to be mad, and I think I have not found him 
very quiet at this prelent. Who's there? 


[One knocks. 

Val. Go ſee, you ſot. I'm very glad that I can move 
your mirth, tho' not your compaſſion. 

Ang. I did not think you had apprehenſion enough to 
be exceptious : But madmen ſhew themſelves moſt, by 
over-pretending to a ſound underſtanding ; as drunken 
men do by over-aCting ſobriety ; I was half inclining to 
believe you, till I accidentally touch'd upon your tender 
part : But now you have reſtor'd me to my former opi- 
nion and compaſſion. 

Jer. Sir, your father has ſent to know if you are any 
_ yet ———— Wy you pleaſe to be mad, fir, or 
ow ? 

Val. Stupidity ! You know the penalty of all 'm 
orth, muſt pay for the confeſſion of my ſenſes: I'm 
mad, and will be mad to every body but this lady. x 

Fer. So juſt the very backſide of truth ——. 

ut lying is a figure in ſpeech, that interlards the greateſt 


part of my converſation madam, your lady ſhip's 
ſoman. 
) be: [ Goes to the Door. 
der! SCENE XX. 


VALENTINE, ANGELICA, JENNY. 


Ang. Well, have you been there ? Come hither. 
Jenny. Yes, madam, Sir Sampſon will wait on you 
relently, | [ 4/ide to Angenca. 


"4 & Vat. 
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Val. you are not leaving me in this uncertainty ? 

Ang. Wou'd any thing but a madman complain of un. 
certainty ? Uncertainty and expectation are the Joys of 
life. Security is an inſipid thing, and the overtakin 
and poſſeſſing of a wiſh diſcovers the folly of the chaſe, 
Never let us know one another better; for the pleaſure 
of a maſquerade is done when we come to ſhew our 
faces: But I'll tell you two things before I leave you; 
T am not the fool you take me for ; and you are mad, 
and don't know it. | 


SCENE XXI. 


VALENTINE, JEREMY. 


Val. From a riddle you can expect nothing but a rid- 
dle, there's my inſtruction, and the moral of my leſſon, 

Jer. What is the lady gone again, fir; I hope you 
underſtood one another before ſhe went. 

Val. Underiiood ! the is harder to be underſtood than 
a piece of Az ;ptian antiquity, or an Lib manuſcript ; 
you may pore till you ſpoil your eyes, and not improve 
your knowledge. 

Fer. I have heard 'em ſay, fir, they read hard Hebrew 
boos backwards; may be you begin to read at the 
wrong end. | 

Val. They ſay ſo of a witch's prayer, and dreams, 
and Dutch almanacks are to be underſtood by contraries. 
But there's regularity and method in that; ſhe is a me- 
dal without a reverſe or inſcription ; for indifference has 
both ſides alike. Yet while ſhe does not ſeem to hate me, 
J will purſue her, and know her, if it be poſſible, in 
2 of the opinion of my fatyrical friend Scandal, who 

ays, 


That Nomen are like Tricks by ſlight of Hand, 


Which to admire we ſhould not underſtand. 
[Exeunt, 


The End of the Fourth Act. 
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1 TN. SCENE I. 


A Room in Fox ESIGCHT's Houſe, * 


Enter ANGELICA and JENNY. 


Arg. WW Here is Sir Sampſon ? did you not tell me, he 
would be here before me ? 

Jenny. He's at the great glaſs in the dining-room, 
madam, ſettling his cravat and wig. 

Ang. How! I'm glad on't if he has a mind 
I ſhould like him, it's a ſign he likes me; and that's more 
than half my deſign. 

Fen, I hear him madam. 

Ang. Leave me; and d'ye hear, if Valentine ſhould 
come or ſend, I'm not to be ſpoken with. 


SCENE. II. 


ANGELICA, Sir SAMPSON. 


Sir Samp. I have not been honour'd with the commands 
of a fair lady a great while odd, madam, you 
have reviv'd mex; . Not ſince I was five and 
thirty. | 

Ang. Why you have no great reaſon to complain, 
Sir Samp/on, that is not long ago. 

Sir Samp. Looks, but it is, madam, a very great 
FN to a man that admires a fine woman as much as 

0. 

Ang. You're an abſolute courtier, Sir Sampſan. 

Sir Samp. Not at all, madam: Odſbud you wrong 
me ; I am not ſo old neither, to be a bare courtier, only 
a man of words : Odd I have warm blood about me 
yet, and can ſerve a lady any way come, come, 
let me tell you, you women think a man old too ſoon, 
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faith and troth you do come don't deſpiſe fifty ; 
odd, fifty, in a hale conſtitution, is no ſuch contemptible 
age. 

Ts Fifty a contemptible age ! not at all, a ver 
faſhionable age, I think I aſſure you I know very 
conſiderable beaus, that ſet a good face upon fifty. Fi. 
ty! I have ſeen fifty in a fide-box by candle-light, out. 
hloſſom five and twenty, 

Sir Samp. Outfides, outſides; a pize take em, meer 
outſides: Hang your fſide-box beaus ; no I'm none d 
thoſe, none of your forc'd trees, that pretend to bloſſom 
in the fall, and bud when they ſhould bring forth fruit: 
I'm of a long: liv'd race, and inherit vigour, none of m 
anceſtors married till fifty ; yet they begot ſons and daugh- 
ters, till fourſcore : I am of your patriarchs, I a branch 
of one of your Antediluwian families, fellows that the 
flood could not waſh away: Well, madam, what ar: 
your commands? has any young rogue affronted you, and 
ſhall J cut his throat? or 

Ang. No, Sir Sampſon, I have no quarrel! upon my hand; 
III have more occaſion for your conduct than 
courage at this time. To tell you the truth, I'm wen. 
ry of living ſingle, and want a huſband. 

Sir Samp. Odfſbud, and 'tis pity you ſhould 
odd wou'd ſhe wou'd like me, then I ſhou'd hamper my 
young rogues : Odd, wou'd ſhe wou'd ; Faith and troti 
ſhe's deviliſh handſome. [Hide] madam, you deſerve 
good huſband,. and were a pity you ſhou'd be thrown 
away on any of theſe young idle rogues about the town. 
Odd, there's ne'er a young fellow worth hanging 
that is a very young fellow —— —— pize on em, they 
never think beforehand of any thing; and if they com. 
mit matrimony, *tis as they commit murder, out of 1 
frolick; and are ready to hang themſelves, or to be hang 
by the law, the next morning Odfo, have 
care, madam. 

Ang. Therefore I aſk your advice, Sir Sampſon : | 
have fortune enougli to make any man eaſy that I can 
like; if there were ſuch a thing as a young agreeable 
man, With a reaſonable ſtock of good nature and ſen: 


- for I would neither have an abſolute wit, nor a fool 3 
Ir 


| bopeful lad, til! he learn'd to be a wit 
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Sir Samp. Odd, you are hard to pleaſe, madam ; to 


find a young fellow that is neither a wit in his own eye, 


nor a fool in the eye of the world, is a very hard taſk. 
But, faith and troth, you ſpeak very diſcreetly ; for I 
hate both a wit and a fool. h 

Ang. She that marries a fool, Sir Sampſon, forfeits the 
reputation of her honeſty and underſtanding : And ſhe 
that marries a very witty man is a ſlave to the ſeverity 


and inſolent conduct of her huſhand. I ſhould like a man 


of wit for a lover, becauſe I would have ſuch an one in 
my power : But I would no more be his wife, than his 
enemy. For his malice is not a more terrible conſequence 
of his averſion, than his jealouſy is of his love. 

Sir Samp. None of old Forefight's ſibyls ever utter'd 
ſuch a truth. Odſbud you have won my heart: I hate 
a wit; I had a fon that was ſpoil'd among em; a good 
And might 
have riſen in the ſtate But a pox on't, his wit run 
him out of his money, and now his poverty has run him 
out of his wits. 

Ang. Sir Sampſon, as your friend, I muſt tell you, you 
are very much abuz'd in that matter; he's no more mad 
than you are. 

Sir Samp. How, madam ! wou'd I cou'd prove it. 

Ang. I can tell you how that may be done But it is 
a thing that wou'd make me appear to be too much con- 
cern'd in your Affairs. : 

Sir Samp. Odſbud, I believe ſhe likes me--------[ Aſide. 

Ah, madam, all my affairs are ſcarce worthy to 
be laid at your feet; and I wiſh, madam, they were in a 
better-poſture, that I might make a more becoming of- 
fer to a lady of your incomparable beauty and merit—— 
If I had Peru in one hand, and Mexico in t'other, and 
the Eaſtern empire under my feet, it would make me 
only a more glorious victim to be offer'd at the ſhrine of 
your beauty. 

Ang. Bleſs me, Sir Sampſon, what's the matter? 

Sir Samp. Odd, madam, I love you- And if you 
would take my advice in a husband 

Ang. Hold, hold, Sir Sampſon, I aſk'd your advice for 
a huſband, and you are giving me your conſent------I was 
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indeed thinking to propeſe ſomething like it in jeſt, to fg. 
tisfy you about Valentine: For if a match were ſeeming. 
ly carry'd on between you and me, it would oblige him 
to throw off his diſguiſe of madneſs, in apprehenſion 
of loſing me: For you know he has long pretended a 
paſſion for me. 

Sir Samp. Gadzooks, a moſt ingenious contrivance---... 
if we were to go thro' with it. But why muſt the match 
only be ſeemingly carried on ?---Odd, let it be a real con- 
tract. | 

Ano. O fie, fir Sampſon, what would the world fay ? 

Sir Samp. Say, they would ſay you were a wiſe women 
and I a happy man. Odd, madam, I'II love you a 
bong as I live; and leave you a good jointure when [ 

ie. 

Ang. Aye, but that is not in your power, Sir Sany- 
fon ; for when Valentine confeſſes himſelf in his ſenſes, he 
mutt make over his inheritance to his younger brother. 

Sir Samp. Odd, you're a cunning wary baggage |! Faith 
and troth I like you the better --———— But I warrant 
you, I have a proviſo in the obligation in favour of my 
felf-———— Body o' me, I have a trick to turn the {ct- 
tlement upon the iſſue male of our two bodies begotten. 
Odſbud, let us find children, and I'll find an eſtate. 

Ang. Will you ? well, do you find the eſtate, and 
leave t'other to me. 

Sir Sam. O rogue ! But Tl truſt you. And will you 
Tonſent ? Is it a match then ? 

Ang. Let me conſult my lawyer concerning this obli- 
gation ; and if I find what you propoſe practicable, I v1! 
give you my anſwer. 

Sir Samp. With all my heart . Come in with 
me, and I'll lend you the bond You ſhall conſult 
your lawyer, and I'll conſult a parſon : Odzooks I'm a 
young man: Odzooks I'm a young man, and Tl make 
it appear Odd, youre deviliſh handſome : Faith 
and troth, you're very handſome, and I am very young, 


and very luſty Odſbud, huſſy, you know how to 
chuſe, and ſo do I; Odd 1 think we're very wel! 
mot; Give me your hand, odd let me kiſs it; 


Odd as 
t'otler 


as what ? 


'tis as warm and as {oft 
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bother hand Give me to'ther hand, and I'll mumble 
em, and kiſs em, till they melt in my mouth. 

Ang. Hold, Sir Sampſon - You're profuſe of your 
vigour before your time : You'll ſpend your eſtate before 
you come to it. 

Sir Samp. No, no, only give you a rent-roll of my 
poſſeſſions Ah! Baggage I warrant you for 
little Sampſon : Odd, Sampſon's a very good name for an 
able fellow: Your Sampſons were ſtrong dogs from the 
beginning. 

Ang. Have a care and don't over-a& your part 


| If you remember, Sampſon, the ſtrongeſt of the name, 


pull'd an old houſe over his head at laſt. 

Sir Samp. Say you ſo, huſly ? come let's go 
then; Odd I long to be pulling down to, come away, 
——- Odo, here's ſomebody coming. 


SCENE III. 


TarTI E ond JEREMY, 


Tat. Is not that ſhe gone out juſt now ? 

Fer. Aye, Sir, ſhe's juit going to the place of appoint- 
ment. Ah, Sir, if you are not very faithful and cloſe in 
this buſineſs, you'll certainly be the death of a perſon 
that has a moſt extraordinary paſſion for your honout's 
ſervice. | 

Tat. Ay, who's that ? 

Fer. Ev'n my unworthy felf, fir Sir, I have had 
an appetite to be fed with your commands a great while; 
And now, fir, my former maſter having much 
troubled the fountain of his underſtanding, it is a very 
plauſible occahun for me to quench my thirſt at the 
ſpring of your bounty — ] thought I could not re- 
commend my {elf better to you, ſir, than by the delivery 
of a great beauty and fortune into your arms, whom I 
have heard you ſigh for. 

Tat. I'll make thy fortune; ſay no more ð 
thou'rt a pretty fellow, and can'ſt carry a meſſage to a 
lady in a pretty ſoft kind of phraſe, and with a good per- 
ſuading accent. 
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Fer. Sir, J have te eeds ol ; hetorick and oratory :; 
my 1.cad I have been at Cambridge. 

Tat. Ay; 'tis well enc agli for a ſervant to be bred at 
an univerſity : But the education is a little too pedanticl; 
for a gentleman. I hope you are ſecret in your nature, 
private, cloſe, ha ? 

Fer. O Sir, for that, fir, 'tis my chief talent; I'n 
as {ecret as the head of N:/us 

Tat. Aye! Who's he, tho' ? A privy-councellor ? 

Fer. O Ignorance! [de] A cunning Egyptian, fir, 
that with his arms would over-run the county, yet ng 
budy could ever find out his head quarters. 

Tat. Cloſe dog ! A good whoremaſter, I warrant him 
the time draws nigh, Jeremy. Angelica will be 
vei;'d like a nun; and I muſt be hooded like a friar; ha 
Fe: :my? 

Jer. Aye, fir, hooded like a hawk, to ſeize at ft! 
fight upon the quarry. It is the whim of my maſter 
madneſs to be ſo dreſs'd; and ſhe is ſo in love with him, 
ſhe*:} comply with any thing to pleaſe him. Poor lacy, 
I'm ſure ſhe'll have reaſon to pray for me, when ſte 
finds what a happy exchange ſhe has made, between: 
madman and ſo accompliſh'd a gentleman. 

Tatt. Ay faith, ſo ſhe will, Jeremy: You're a good 
ſreind to her, poor creature — I iwear I do it haid!y 
5 much in conſideration of my ſelf, as compaſſion to 

er. 

Fer. Tis an act of charity, fir, to ſave a fine woman 
with thirty thouſand pound, from throwing her {elf away. 

Tat. So 'tis faith I might have fav'd ſeveral 
others in my time ; but I gad I could never find in my 
heart to marry any body before. 

Fer. Well, ſir, I'll go and tell her my maſter's com 
ing ; and meet you in halt a quarter of an hour with 
your diſguiſe, at your own lodgings. You muſt talk 
a little madly, ſhe won't diſtinguiſh the tone of you: 
Voice. | 

| Tat. No, no, let me alone for a counterfeit ; — II 
be ready for you. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


Tar TIE, Miſs PrUE. 


Miſs. O Mr. Tattle, are you here! I'm glad I have 
found you ; I bave been looking up and down for you like 
any thing, till I'm as tir'd as any thing in the world. 

Tat. O Pox, how ſhall I pet rid of this fooliſh girl ? 

[ A/fecae. 

Miſs. O] have pure news, I can tell you pure news 

I muit not marry the ſeaman now m 
father ſays ſo. Why won't you be my huſband ? you ſay 
you love me and you won't be my huſband : And I know 
you may be my huſband now if you pleaſe. 

Tat O fie, Miſs, who told you ſo, child? 

ie. Why, my father — [ told him that you 
lov'd me. 

Tat. O fie, Miſs, why did you do ſo ? and who told 
you ſo, Child ? | 

Miſs. Who? why you did; did not you? 

Tat. O pox, that was yeſterday, Miſs, that was a 
great while ago, child. I have been a ſleep ſince; ſlept 
a whole night, and did not ſo much as dream of the 
matter. 

Miſs. P'ſhaw, O but I dreamt that it was ſo tho”. 

Tat. Ay, but your father will tell you that dreams 
come by contraries, child O fie ; what, we muſt 
not love one another now Pſhaw, that wou'd be a 
fooliſh thing indeed Fie, fie, you're a woman now, 
and muſt think of a new man every morning, and for- 
get him every night No, no, to marry, is to be a 
child again, and play with the ſame rattle always: O ie, 
marrying is a paw thing. 

Miſs. Well, but don't you love me as well as you did 
laſt night then ? 

Tat. No, no, child, you wou'd not have me. 

Miſs. No? Yes but I wou'd tho”. 

Tat. Pſhaw, but I tell you, you would not You 
forget you're a woman, and don't know your own mind, 

Mi. But here's my father, and he knows my mind. 
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[Je them] Forr:IGHT. 


F-re. O, Mr. Tattl:, your ſervant, yeu are a co 
men; but methinks your love to my daughter was a {. 
cret I might have been truſted with 
mind to try if I could diſcover it by my art hum, 
hz ! I think there is ſomething in your phyſiognomy, 
that has a reſemblance of her; and the girl is like me. 

Tat. And ſo you wou'd infer, that you and I are alike 
What does the old prig mean? I'll banter him, and 
laugh at him, and leave him. [id] I fancy you hay: 
a wrong notion of faces. 

Fore. How ? hat? A wrong notion! How ſo? 

Tat. In the way of art: I have ſome taking features:, 
not obvious to vulgar eyes ; that are the indications of a 
ſudden turn of good fortune, in-the lottery of wives; 
and promiſe a great beauty and good fortune reſerv'd alone 
for me, by a private intrigue of deſtiny, kept ſecret from 
the piercing eye of perſpicuity; from all aſtrologers and 

the ſtars themſelves. 

Fore. How ! I will make it appear that what you 
fay is impoſſible. 

Tat. Sir 5 I beg your pardon. I'm in haſte 

Fore For what? 

Tat. To be married, fir, married. 

Fore. Ay, but pray take me along with you, fir, 

Tat. No, fir, tis to be done privately I never 
make confidents. 

Fore. Well; but my conſent I mean —— You won't 
marry my daughter without my conſent ? 

Tat. Who I, fir? I'm an abſolute ſtranger to you 
and your daughter, fir. 

Fore. Hey-dey ! What time of the moon 1s this ? 

Tat. Very true, ſir, and deſire to continue ſo. I have 
no more love for your daughter than I have likeneſs of 
you; and I have a ſecret in my heart, which you would 
be glad to know, and ſua'n't know, and yet you {hiall 
know it too, and be ſorry for't aſterwards. I'd have 
you to know, fir, that I am as knowing as the ** 

an 
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and as ſecret as the night; And I'm going to be marry'd 
juſt now, yet did not know of it half an hour ago, and 
the lady ſtays for me, and does not know of it yet 
There's a myſtery for you. I know that you love to 
untie difficulties —or if you can't ſolve this, ſtay here a 
quarter of an hour, and PI! come and explain it to you, 


S CE NE VI. 


Fox ESIGHT, Mis Prue. 


Miſs. O father, why will you let him go? Won't you 
make him to be my huſband. 

Fore. Mercy on us, what do theſe lunacies portend ? 
Alas! he's mad, child, ſtark wild! 

Miſs. What, and muſt not IJ have &er a huſband then? 
What, muſt I go to bed to nurſe again, and be a child 
as long as ſhe's an old woman? Indeed but I won't: For 


| now my mind is ſet upon a man, I will have a man ſome 


way or other. Oh methinks I'm fick when I think 
of a man; and if I can't have one, I would go to 
ſleep all my life: For when I'm awake, it makes me 
with and long, and I don't know for whatqͤ⁰ 
and I'd rather be always aſleep, than ſick with thinking. 

Fore. O tearful! T think the girl is inffuenc'd tos, 
—Huſſy you ſhall have a rod. 

Miſs. A fiddle of a rod, I'll have a huſhand ; and if 
you won't get me one, I'll get one for my ſelf, I'll mar- 
ry our Robin the butler, he ſays he loves me, and he's 
a handſome man, and ſhall be my hufband : I warrant 
5 be my huſband, and thank me too, for he told mo 
0, 

SCENE VII. 


[To them] SCANDAL, Mrs. FoRES1GHT, and NuRer, 


Fore. Did he ſfo——T'll diſpatch him for't preſently ; 
rogue ! Oh nurſe, come hither. 

Nurſe. What's your worſhip's pleaſure ? 

Fore. Here take your young miſtreſs, and lock her 
up preſently, till farther orders from me Not a 
word, huſſy do what 1 bid you, no reply, away, and 
bid Robin make ready to give an account of his plate and 
linnen, d'ye hear. Be gone when I bid you. 
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Mrs. Fore. What's the matter, huſband ? 

Fore. Tis not convenient to tell you now M,. 
Scandal, heaven keep us all in our ſenſes ] fear ther: 
is a contagious frenzy abroad. How does Valentine? 

Scan. OT hope he'll do well again I have a meſſag, 
from him to your niece Angelica. 

Fore. I think ſhe's not return'd fince ſhe went abroad 
with Sir Sampſon. Nurſe, why are you not gone? 


SCENE VIIL 


FoRESIGHT, SCANDAL, Mrs. ForRESIGHT, BEx. 


Mrs. Fore. Here's Mr. Benjamin, he can tell us i 
his father be come home. 

Ben. Who? father; ay, he's come home with a ven. 
geance. 

Mrs. Fore. Why, what's the matter? 

Ben. Matter? why he's mad. 

Fore. Mercy on us! I was afraid of this. 

Ben. And there's the handſome young woman; ſt: 
as they ſay brother Val. went mad for, ſhe's mad too, 
I think. 

Fore. O my poor niece, my poor niece, is ſhe gone 
mad too? Well, I ſhal! run mad next. 

Mrs. Fore. Well, but how mad, how d'ye mean? 

Ben. Nay, I'll give you leave to gueſs — —T'll under. 
take to make a voyage to Antegoa No, hold, ! 
mayn't {ay ſo neither — But I'll fail as far as Leghorn, 
and back again, before you ſhall gueſs at the matter, and 
do nothing elie; Meſs, you may take in all the point: 
of the compaſs, and not hit right. 

Mrs. Fore. Your experiment will take up a little too 
much time. 

Ben. Why then T'l] tell you. There' a new wedding 


upon the ſtocks; and they two are going to be married 
to-rights. | 


Scan. Who? | 
Ben. Why father, and — the young woman, 
I can't hit of her name. | | 
Scan. Angelica ? 
Ben. Ay, the fame, 


Mrs. Fare. 
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Mrs Fore. Sir Sampſon and Angelica? Impoſſible 

Ben. That may be—but I'm ſure it's as I tell you. 

Scan. Sdeath, it's a jeſt, I can't believe it. 

Ben. Look you, friend, it's nothing to me, whether 
you believe it, or no. What I ſay is true; d' ye ſee, 


they are either married, or juſt going to be married, I 
know not which. 


Fore. Well, but they are not mad, that is not lu- 
natick. i 
Ben. I don't know what you may call madneſs —— 
But ſhe's mad for a husband, and he's horn-mad, I 
think, or they'd ne'er make a match together 
Here they come. | 
SCENE IX. 


[To them] Sir SAMPSON,. ANGELICA, Buck RA. 


Sir Samp. Where is this old ſoothſayer ? this uncle of 
mine elect? A ha, old Forefght. Uncle Fore/ight, wiſh 
me joy, uncle Foreſi ht, double joy, both as uncle and 
aſtrologer; here's a conjunction that was not foretold in 
al! your Ephemeri The brighteſt ſtar in the blue 
firmament is ſhot from above, in a jelly of love, 
and ſo forth; and I'm lord of the aſcendant; Odd, you're 
an old fellow, For:/f2ht, uncle, I mean, a very old fel- 
low, uncle Foreſight; and yet you ſhall live to dance at 
my wedding; faith and troth you ſhall. Odd, we'll 
have the muſick of the ſpheres for thee, old Lillh, that 
we will, and thou ſhalt lead up a dance in Jia Lactea. 

Fore. I'm thunder-ſtruck ! You are not married to 
my niece ? | 

Sir Samp Not abſolutely married, uncle; but very 
near it, within a kiſs of the matter, as you ſee. 

[Kies Angelica. 

Ang. *Tis very true indeed, uncle; 1 hope you'll be 
my father, and give me. 

Sir Samp. That he ſhall, or I'll burn his globes —— 
Body o' me, he ſhall be thy father, I'll make him thy 
father, and thou ſhalt make me a father, and I'll make 
thee a mother, and we'll beget ſons and daughters e- 
nough to put the Weekly Bills out of countenance. 

Scan. Death and hell! where's Valentine? 

; SCENE 
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SCENE KX. 


Sir Saursox, ANGELICA, Fox EsICHT, Mrs. Fore. 
SIGHT, BEN, BuckRAM. 


Mrs. Fore. This is fo ſurprizing ——— 

Sir Samp. How] What does my aunt ſay ? Surprizing, 
aunt? Not at all, for a young couple to make a match 
in winter? Not at all It's a plot to undermine cold 
weather; and deſtroys that uſurper of a bed call'd; 
warming- pan. 

Mrs Fore. I'm glad to hear you have ſo much fire ir 
you, fir Sampſon. 

Ben. Meſs, I fear his fire's little better than tinder 
may-hap it will only ſerve to light up a match for ſont 
body elſe. The young woman's a handſome young uo. 
man, I can't deny it : But, father, if I might be your 
pilot in this caie, you ſhould not marry her. It's jul 
the ſame thing, as if 10 be you ſhould fail fo far as the 
Straigbts without proviſion. 

Sir Samp. Who gave you authority to ſpeak, firrah : 
To your element, fiſh, be mute fiſh, and to ſea, rule 
your helm, ſirrah, don't direct me. 

Ben. Well, well take you care of your own helm, ©: 
you may'nt keep your new veſiel ſteady. 

Sir Samp. Why, you impudent tarpaulin! Sirrah, do 
you bring your forecaſtle jeſts upon your father? But 
ſhall be even with you, I won't give you a groat. Mr. 
Buckram, is the conveyance ſo worded, that nothing can 
poſſibly deſcend to this ſcoundrel? I wou'd not ſo much 
as have him have the proſpe& of an eſtate ; tho' there 
were no way to come to it, but by the North-ea/t paſlage. 

Buck. Sir, it is drawn according to your directions; 
there is not the leaſt cranny of the law unſtopt. 

Ben. Lawyer, I believe there's many a cranny and 
leak unſtopt in your conicience If ſo be that one 
had a pump to your boſom, I believe we ſhould diſeo- 
ver a for! hold. They ſay a witch will fail in a ſieve - 
But I believe the devil wou'd not venture aboard o' your 
conſcience. And that's for you. 

Sir. Samp, Held your tongue, ſirrah. How now, who's 


here? ä SCENE 


)RE- 
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SCENE XI. 


[To them] TaTTLE, and Mrs. FRAIL. 


Frail. O, filter, the moſt unlucky accident! 

Mrs. Fore. What's the matter ? 

Tat. Oh the two moſt unfortunate poor creatures in 
the world we are. 

Mrs. Fore. Bleſs us! how fo? 

Frail. Ah, Mr. Tattle and I, poor Mr. Tattle and I 


are I can't ſpeak it out. 


Tat. Nor I— but poor Mrs. Frail and I are— 

Frail. Married! 

Mrs. Fore. Married ! How ? 

Tat. Suddenly ———— before we knew where we 
were that villain Feremy, by the help of diſ- 
guiſes trick'd us into one another. 

Fore. Why you told me juſt now, you went hence in 
haſte to be married. 

Ang. But I believe Mr. Tatile meant the favour to 
me, l thank him. 

Tat. I did, as I hope to be ſav'd, madam, my inten- 
tions were good but this is the moſt cruel thing, to mar 
ry one does not know how, nor why, nor wherefore 
The devil take me if ever I was ſo much con- 
cern'd at any thing in my life. 

Ang. is very unhappy, if you don't care for one 
another. 

Tat. The leaſt in the world — that is for my part, I 
ſpeak for my ſelf, gad, I never had the leaſt thought of 
ſe ious kindneſs I never lik'd any body leis in my 
lie. Poor woman! gad I'm ſorry for her too; for I 
have no reaſon to hate her neither, but I believe I ſhall 
lead her a damn'd ſort of a life. 

Mrs. Fore. He's better than no hufband at all 
tao“ he's a coxcomb. [7 Frail. 

Frail. [to her] Ay, ay, it's well *tis no worſe — nay 
for my part, I always deſpis'd Mr. Tatzle of all things; 
nothing but his being my huſband could have made me 
like him leſs. | 
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Tat. Look you there, I thought as much — po 
on't, I wiſh we could keep it ſecret, why I don't beliey; 
any of this company would ſpeak of it. 

Frail. But, my dear, that's impoſſible ; the parſn 
and that rogue Feremy will publiſh it. 

Tat. Ay, my dear, ſo they will, as you fay. 

Ang. O, you'll agree very well in a little time; cu. 
tom will make it eaſy to you. 

Tat. Eaſy ! pox on't, I don't believe I ſhall ſlcep to. 
night. | 

Sir Samp. Sleep quotha ! no, why you would nc 
ſleep o' your wedding-night ? I'm an older fellow har 
you, and don't mean to ſleep 

Ben. Why there's another match now, as tho'f a cou. 
ple of privateers were looking for a prize, and hou! 
fall foul of one another. I'm ſorry for the young man 
with all my heart. Look you, friend, if I may advi: 
you, when ſhe's going. for that you muſt expect, I hare 
Experience of her, when ſhe's going, let her go. For 
no matrimony is tough enough to hold her, and if i: 
can't drag her anchor along with her, ſhe'll brea}: her 
cable, I can tell you that. Who's here ? the madman! 


SCENE The Loft. 


VALENTINE, SCANDAL, Sir SAMPSON, ANGELICA, 
FoREsIGHT, Mrs. FokEsIcuT, TATTLE, n. 
Fr ail, Ben, JEREMY, BucRRAu. 

Val. No here's the Fool; and if occaſion be, II 
give it under my hand. 

Sir Samp. How now? 

Val. Sir I am come to acknowledge my errors, anc 
aſk your pardon. 

Sir Samp. What have you found your ſenſes at la 
then ? In good time, fir. | | 

Val. You were abus'd, fir; I never was diſtracted. 

Fore. How ! not mad, Mr. Scandal] | 

Scan. No really, fir; I am his witneſs it was al 
counterfeit. | 

Val. I thought I had reaſons but it was a poor 
contrivance ; the effect has ſhewn it ſuch. 


Sir 
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Sir Samp. Contrivance! what to cheat me? to cheat 


your father! ſirrah, how could you hope to proſper ? 


Val. Indeed, I thought, fir, when the father endea- 
vour'd to undo the ſon, it was a reaſonable return of na- 
ture. | 

Sir Samp. Very good, fir, Mr. Buckram, are 
you ready ?—come, fir, will you ſign and ſeal? 

Val. It you pleaſe, fir; but firſt I would aſk this la- 


dy one queſtion. 


Sir Samp. Sir, you muſt aſk me leave firſt ; that lady, 
no, fir ; you ſhall aſk that lady no queſtions, till you 
have aſk'd her bleſſing, fir ; that lady is to be my wife. 

Val. I have heard as much, fir; but I would have it 
from her own mouth. 

Sir Samp That's as much as to fay I lie, fir, and 
you don't believe what I fay. 

Val Pardon me, fir. But I reflect that I very lately 
counterfeited madneſs ; I don't know but the frolick 
may go round. 

Sir Samp. Come, chuck, ſatisfy him, anſwer him; 
come, come, Mr. Buckram, the pen and ink. 

Buck, Here it is, fir, with the deed ; all is ready. 

[Val. goes to Ang. 

Ang. "Tis true you have a great while pretended love 
to me; nay, what if you were ſincere ? ſtill you mutt 
pardon me, if I think my own inclinations have a better 
right to diſpoſe of my perſon than yours. 

Sir Samp. Are you aniwer'd now, fir ? 

Val. Yes, fir. 

Sir Samp. Where's your plot, fir ? and your contri- 
vance now, fir? will you ſign, fir? come will you ſign 
and ſeal? 

Val. With all my heart, fir. 

Scan. *Sdeath, you are not mad indeed, to ruin your 
elf? 

Val. J have been diſappointed of my only hope; and 
be that loſes hope may part with any thing. I never 
valued fortune, but as it was ſubſervient to my pleaſure, 
and my only pleaſure was to pleaſe this lady: I have 
made many vain attempts, and find at laſt that nothing 
but my ruin can effect it. which for that reaſon I will 
lign to. Give me the paper. Ang. 


hs 
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Ang. Generous Valentine. (Aft 

Buck. Here is the deed, fir. 

Val. But where is the bond, by which I am oblige 
to ſign to this ? 

Buck. Sir Sampſon, you have it. 

Ang. No, I have it; and I'll uſe it, as I would every 
thing that is an enemy to Valentine. 

[Tears the Papi, 

Sir Samp. How now ! 

al. Ha! f 
Ang. Had I the world to give you, it could ng 
make me worthy of fo generous and faithful a paſſion 
Here's my hand, my heart was always yours, and ftrug. 


gd very hard to make this utmoſt trial of your virtue 


[To Val, 

Val. Between pleaſure and amazement I am loſt. Bu 
on my knees I take the bleſſing. 

Sir Samp. Oons, what is the meaning of this. 

Ben. Meis, here's the wind chang'd again. Father, 
you and I may make a voyage together now. 

Ang. Well, Sir Sampſon, ſince I have play'd you: 
trick, I'll adviſe you, how you may avoid ſuch another 
Learn to be a good father, or you'll never get a ſecond 
wife. I always lov'd your ſon, and hated your unfor- 
giving nature. I was reſolv'd to try him to the utmoſt; 
J have try'd you too, and know you both. You have 
not more faults than he has virtues; and *its hardly more 
pleaſure to. me, that I can make him and my ſelf happy, 
than that I can puniſh you. 

Val. If my happineſs could receive addition, this 
kind ſurprize would make it double. 

Sir Samp. *Oons, you're a crocodile. 

Fore. Really, Sir Sampſon, this is a ſudden eclipſe—— 

Sir Sa mp. You're an illiterate old fool, and I am ano- 
ther, and the ſtars are liars ; and if I had breath enovgh, 
I'd curſe them and you, my ſelf and every body —— 
*Oons, cully*'d, bubbl'd, jilted, woman-bobb'd at lat; 
I have not patience, 

Tat. If the Gentleman is in this diſorder for want of 
a wife, I can ſpare him mine. Oh, are you there, {ir! 
Tm indebted to you for wy happineſs. (7 Jo 
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fide Fer. Sir, I aſk you ten thouſand pardons, 'twas an 


e arrant miſtake- you lee, fir my maſter was never 

86 12d, nor any thing like it then how could it be o- 
therwiſe ? 

Val. Tatthe, I thank you; you would have interpoſed 

VC) between me and heav'n, but providence laid purgatory 
in your way you have but juſtice. 

T_ Scan. I hear the fiddles that Sir Samp/on provided for 
his own wedding; m2thinks 'tis pity they ſhould not be 

employed when the match is ſo much mended, Valentine, 

* tho' it be morning, we may have a dance. 

bug Val. Any thing my friend, every thing that looks like 


joy and tranſport. | 
Va Scan. Call em Jeremy. 

du Aeg. I have done diſſembling now, Valentine; and if 
that coldneſs which I have always worn before you, 
ſhould turn to an extreme fondneſs, you muſt not ſuſpe& 
it 


the, Wh 7. ll prevent that ſuſpicion for I intend to 
doat on you to that immoderate rate, that your fondneſs 

* ſhall never diſtinguiſh it ſelf enough to be taken notice 

as. F of, If ever you ſeem to love too much, it muſt be only 

for. (ben J can't love enough. _ 

not; A4. Have a care of promiſes. You know you are 


apt to run more in debt than you are able to pay. 

Val. Therefore I yield my body as your priſoner, and 
make your beſt on't. 

Scan. The muſick ſtays for you. [Dance. 

Scan. Well, madam, you have done exemplary juſ- 
tice, in puniſhing an unhuman father, and rewarding a 
faithful lover: But there is a third good work, which 
[in particular muſt thank you for; I was an infidel to 
your ſex, and you have converted me for now 
m convinc'd that all women are not, like fortune, blind 
in beſtowing favours, either to thoſe who do not merit, 
or who do not want 'em. 

Ang. This is an unreaſonable accuſation that you lay 
upon our ſex : You tax us with injuſtice, only to cover 
your own want of merit. You would all have the re- 
ward of love, but few have the conſtancy to ſtay till it 
becomes your due. Men are generally hypocrites and 

Infidels 
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infidels, they pretend to worſhip, but have neither 22] 
nor faith: How few like Valentine, would preſeveree. 
ven to martyrdom, and facrifice their intereſt to their 
conſtancy ! Inadmiring me, you miſplace the novelty, 


The Miracle to Day is, That aue find 
A Lover true : Not that a Woman's kind. 


[Exeunt One; 
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EPILOGUE. 


es, 


Spoken at the Opening of the New-Houſe, 
By Mrs. Bracegirdle. 


UR E Providence at firſt deſign'd this Place 
To be the Player's Refuge in Diſtreſs ; 
For Pill in every Storm, they all run hither, 
Ai to a Shed, that ſhields em from the Weather. 
But thinking of this Change which laſt befel us, 
I's like what I have heard our Poets tell us: 
Fir when behind our Scenes their Suits are pleading, 
To help their Love, ſometimes they ſhow their Reading; 
And wanting ready Caſh to pay for Hearts, 
They Top their Learning on us and their Parts. 
Once of Philoſophers they told us Stories, 
Whom, as I think, they call d —Þy-Pythagories, 
I'm ſure tis ſome fuch Latin Name they give em, 
And we, who know no better, muſt believe em. 
New to theſe Men ( Jay they ) ſuch Souls were giv'n, 
That after Death, ne er went to Hell nor Heaw)'n, 
But liv'd, 1 know not how, in Beaſts ; and then 
When many Years were paſt, in Men again. 
Methinks, we Play'rs reſemble ſuch a ſoul ; 
That does from Bodies, wwe from Houſes ſtrole. 
Tous Ariſtotle's Soul, of old that was, 
PI. M/s) now be doom d to animate an Af; 
Or in this very Houſe, for ought we know , 
l doing painful Penance in ſome Beau: 


And 


EPILOGUE. 


And thus, our Audience, which did once reſort 

To ſhining Theatres to ſee our Sport, 

Now find us toſi'd into a Tennis-Court. 

Theſe Walls but other Day were fil d with Noiſe 

Of Roaring Gameſters, and your Damme Boys; 

Then bounding Halli and Rackets they encompaſt, (baſ!! 
And now they're flPd with Teſts, and Flights, and Bon. 
1 wow, I don't much like this Tranſmigration, 

Stroling from Place to Place, by Circulation; 

Grant Head n we don't return to our firſt Station, 

1 know not what theſe think, but for my Part, 

I can't reflect without an aking Heart, 

How we hu d end in our Original, a Cart, 

But we can't fear, ſince you're ſo good to ſave us, 

That you have only ſet us up, to leave us. — 
Thus from the paſt, abe hope for future Grace, 

I beg it----- 

And ſome here know I have a begging Face. 

Then pray continue this your kind Behaviour, 

For a clear Stage won't de, without your Favour, 
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To Her Royal Highneſs the 
PRINCESS. 


MADAM, 
ATR] H AT high Station, which by 
Your Birth You hold above the 
People, exacts from every one, 
as a Duty, whatever Honours 
they are capable of paying to 
Your Royal Highneſs : But that more exal- 
ted Place, to which Your Virtues have rais'd 
You, above the reſt of Princes, makes the 
Tribute of our Admiration and Praile, ra- 
ther a Choice more immediately preventing 
that Duty. 

The Publick Gratitude is ever founded on 
1 Publick Benefit; and what is univerſally 
Bleſs'd, is always an univerſal Bleſſing. Thus 
from Your ſelf we derive the Offerings wich 
we bring; and that Incenſe which arif to 
Your Name only returns to its Original, and 
but naturally requites the Parent of its Bing. 

From hence it is that this Poem, co ſtiiuted 
on a Moral, whoſe End is to recomm an 
to encourage Virtue, of conſcquc mc hes 
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courſe to Your Royal Highneſs's Patronage; 
aſpiring to caſt itſelf beneath your Feet, and 
declining Approbation, *till You ſhall conde- 
ſcend to own it, and vouchſafe to ſhine upon 
it as on a Creature of Your Influence. 

*Tis from the Example of Princes that 
Virtue becomes a Faſhion in the People, for 
even they who are averſe to Inſtruction, will 
yet be fond of Imitation, 

But there are Multitudes, who never can 
have Means nor Opportunities of ſo near an 
Acceſs, as to partake of the Benefit of ſuch 
Examples. And to theſe, Tragedy, which 
diſtinguiſhes it ſelf from the Vulgar Poetry by 
the Dignity of its Characters, may be of Uſe 
and Information. For they who are at that 
Diſtance from original Greatneſs, as to be de- 
priv*d of the Happineſs of contemplating the 
Perfections and real Excellencies of Your 
Royal Highneſs's Perſon in Your Court, may 
yet behold ſome ſmall Sketches and Imagi- 
nings of the Virtues of Your Mind, abſtract- 
ed and repreſented on the Theatre. 

Thus Pocts are inſtructed, and inſtruct ; not 
alone by Precepts which perſuade, but alſo by 
I-xamples which illuſtrate. Thus is Delight 
interwoven with Inſtruction ; when not only 
Virtue is preſcribed, but alſo repreſented, 

But if we are delighted with the Livelineſs 
of a fcign'd Repreſentation of Great and 
Good Perſons and their Actions, how muſt we 
b2 charm'd with beholding the Perſons them- 
ſelves? It one or two excelling Qualities, bare- 


ly 
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ly touch'd in the ſingle Action and ſmall Com- 
paſs of a Play, can warm an Audience, with 
a Concern and Regard even for the ſeeming 
Succeſs and Proſperity of the Actor; with 
what Zeal muſt the Hearts of all be fill'd, for 
the continued and encreaſing Happineſs of thoſe 
who are the true and living Inſtances of eleva- 
ted and perſiſting Virtue? Even the vicious 
themſelves muſt have a ſecret Veneration for 
thoſe peculiar Graces and Endowments, which 
are daily ſo eminently conſpicuous in Your 
Royal Highneſs ; and though repining, feel a 
Pleaſure which in ſpite of Envy they per- force 
approve. | h 

If in this Piece, humbly offer'd to Your 
Royal Highneſs, there ſhall appear the Re- 
ſemblance of any of thoſe many Excellencies 
which You ſo promiſcuouſly poſſeſs, to be 
drawn ſo as to merit Your leaſt Approbation, 
It has the End and Accompliſhment of its 
Deſign. And however imperfect it may be 
in the Whole, through the Inexperience or In- 
capacity of the Author, yet if there is ſo much 
as to convince Your Royal Highneſs, that a 
Play may be with, Induſtry ſo diſpos'd (in 
ſpite of the licentious Practice of the Modern 
Theatre) as to become ſometimes an Innocent, 
and not Unprofitable Entertainment; it will 
abundantly gratifie the Ambition, and recom- 
penſe the Endeavours of, 

Your Royal Highneſs 
Moſt Obedient, and | 
Moſt humbly Devoted Servant, 


William Congreve. 


PROLOGUE. 


Spoken by Mr. BETTERTON. 


HE Time has been wwhen Plays were not ſo plenty, 
And a leſs Number new would well content ye, 
New Plays did then like Almanacks appear; 
And one was thought ſufficient for a Near: 
Tho" they are more like Almanacks of late; 
For in one Year, I think, they're out of. Date. 
Nor were they without Reaſon join'd together; 
For juſt us one prognoſticates the Weather, 
How plentiful the Crop, or ſearce the Grain, 
What Peals of Thunder, and what Show'rs of Rain 
So other can foretel, by certain Rules, 
What Crops of Coxcombs, or what Floods of Fools. 
In fuch lite Prophecies vere Poets ſcill d, 
Which wow they find in their oven Tribe fulfilÞd : 
The Dearth of Wit they did fo ling preſuge, 
Fs fall on us, and almoſt flarves the Stage. 
Mere you uot griew'd, as often as you ſaw 
Poor Actors traſh ſuch empty Sheafs of Straw ? 
Tuiling and lab ring at their Lungs Expence, 
To flart a Feſt, or force a little Senſe. 
Hard Fate Fer us ! flill harder in th' Event ; 
Our Authors Sin, but we alone Repent. 
Still they proceed, and at our Charge, write worſe 3 
*Twere ſome Amends if they could reimburſe , 
But theres the Devil, th” their Cauſe is loſt, 


There's 


PROLOGUE. 


There's no recov'ring Damages or Coſt. 

Good Wits, forgive this Liberty we take, 

Since Cuſtom gives the Lofers leave to Speak. 
But if, proveR'd, your dreadful Wrath remains, 
Take yoar Revenge upon the coming Scenes: 

For that damm d Poets ſpar'd who damns a brother, 
As one Thief ſcapes that executes another. 

Thus far alone does to the Wits relate ; 

But from the reſt aue hope a better Fate. 

To pleaſe and move has been our Poet's Theme, 
Art may direct, but Nature is his Aim; 

And Nature miſi d, in vain he beaſts his Art, 
For only Nature can affect the Heart. 

Then freely judge the Scenes that ſhall enſue, 

But as with Freedom, judge with Candour too. 
He wwou'd not laſe thre) Prejudice his Cauſe ; 
Nor auou d obtain precariouſly Applauſe. 
Impartial Cenſure he requeſts from all, 
Prepar'd, by juſt Decrees to ſtand or fall. 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MEN. 


Manuel, the King of Granada. 
Gonſalez, his Favourite. 

Garcia, Son to Gonſalez. 

Perez, Captain of the Guards. 

Alonzo, an Officer, Creature to Gon/alez.. 
O/myn, a Noble Priſoner. 

Heli, a Priſoner, his Friend. 

Selim, an Eunuch, 


WOMEN. 
Almeria, the Princeſs of Granada. 
Zara, a Captive Queen, | 


Leonora, chief Attendant on the Princeſs. 


Women, Eunuchs and Mutes attendins Zara, 
Guards, Sc. | 


The SCENE GRANAD A. 


THE 


MoURNING BRIDE. 


SD OI EI RT TL TERIEITSs> 
ACT LL - SCENSE. I, 


A Room of State. 


The Curtain rifing ſlowly to foft Muſick, diſcovers Alas - 
RIA in Mourning, LEONORA waiting in Mourning. 


After the Mufick, ALMERIA riſes from her Chair, and 


comes forward. 


ALMERIA. 


USICK has charms to ſooth a ſa- 
vage breaſt, 

To ſoften rocks, or bend a knotted 

A. oak. 

Si@\ {ve read, that things inanimate have 
mov'd, 

And, as with living ſouls, have been 
inform'd 

Þy magick numbers and perſuaſive ſound. 

What then am 1? Am 1 more ſenſeleſs grown 

Thau trees, or flint? O force of conſtant woe! 

"11s not in harmony to calm my griets, 
Nor. I. N 5 Auiſelino 
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Anſe'/mo ſleeps, and is at peace; laſt night 
The ſilent tomb receiv'd the good old king; 
He and his ſorrows now are ſafely lodg'd 
Within its cold, but hoſpitable boſom. 
Why am I not at peace ? 

Leon. Dear madam, ceaſe, — 
Or moderate your griefs; there is no cauſe 


Alm. No cauſe! peace, peace; there is eternal cauſe, 


And miſery eternal will ſucceed. 

Thou canſt not tell — thou haſt indeed no cauſe. 
Leen. Believe me, madam, I lament Anſelmo, 

And always did compaſſionate his fortune; 

Have often wept, to ſee how cruelly 

Your father kept in chains his fellow-king : 

And oft at night, when all have been retir'd, 

Have ſtol'n from bed, and to his priſon crept ; 

Where, while his goaler ſlept, I thro” the grate 

Have ſoftly whiſper'd, and enquir'd his health ; 

Sent in my ſighs and pray'rs for his deliv'rance; 

For ſighs and pray'rs were all that I could offer. 
Alm. Indeed thou haſt a ſoft and gentle nature 

That thus cou'dft melt to ſee a ftranger's wrongs. 

O Leonora, hadſt thou known An/elmo, 

How wou'd thy heart have bled to ſee his ſuff rings. 

Thou hadſt no cauſe, but general compaſſion. 
Leo. Love of my royal miſtreſs gave me cauſe, 

My love of you begot my grief for him; 

For I had heard that when the chance of war 

Had bleſs'd Anſelmo's arms with victory, 

And the rich ipoil of all the field, and you, 

The glory of the whole, were made the prey 

Of his ſucceſs ; that then, in ſpite of hate, 

Revenge, and that hereditary feud 

Between Valentia's and Granada's kings, 

He did endear himſelf to your affection, 

By all the worthy and indulgent ways 

His moſt induſtrious goodneſs coutd invent; 

Propoling by a match between Alphonſo 

His ſon, the brave Valentia prince, and you, 

To end the long diſſention, and unite 

The jarring crowns, 
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Alm. Alphonſo! O Alphonſo ! 
Thou too art quiet long haſt been at peace 
Both, both father and ſon are now no more. 
Then why am I? O when ſhall J have reſt ? 
Why do I live to ſay you are no more? 
Why are all theſe things thus is it of force ? 
Is there neceſſity, I mult be miſerable ? 
Is it of moment to the peace of heav'n 
That I ſhould be afflicted thus? If not, 
Why 1s it thus contriv'd? why are things laid 
By ſome unſeen hand, ſo, as of ſure conſequence 
They muſt to me bring curſes, grief of heart, 
The laſt diſtreſs of life, and ſure deſpair ? 
Leo. Alas, you ſearch too far, and think too deeply. 
Alm. Why was I carry'd to An/elmo's court? 
Or there, why was I us'd fo tenderly ? 
Why not ill treated like an enemy? 
For ſo my father wou'd have us'd his child. 
O Alphonſo, Alphonſo! 
Devouring ſeas have waſh'd thee from my ſight, 
No time ſhall raſe thee from my memory; 
No, I will live to be thy monument : 
The cruel ocean is no more thy tomb : 
But in my heart thou art interr'd ; there, there, 
Thy dear reſemblance is for ever fix'd ; 
My love, my lord, my huſband ſtill, tho' loft, 
Leo. Hutband ! O heav*ns ! 
Alm. Alas! what have I ſaid? 


My grief has hurry'd me beyond all thought. 


I wou'd have kept that ſecret ; though I know 
Thy love and faith to me deſerve all confidence. 
But *tis the wretch's comfort {till to have 
Some {mall reſerve of near and inward wee, 
Some unſuſpected hoard of darling grief, 
Which they unſeen may wail, and weep and mourn, 
And glutton-like alone devour. 
Leo. Indeed 


I ͤknew not this. 


Alm. O no, thou know'it not half, 
Know'lt nothing of my forrows.—it thou dick — 


It 
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If I ſhou'd tell thee, wou'dſt thou pity me? 

Tell me: I know thou wou'dſt, thou art compaſſionate, 
Leo. Witneſs theſe tears | 
Alm. I thank thee Leonora, 

Indeed I do, for pitying thy ſad miſtreſs : 

For tis, alas, the poor prerogative 

Of greatneſs, to be wretched and unpitied 

But I did promiſe I wou'd tell thee hat? 

My miſeries ; thou doſt already know em: 

And when I told thee thou didſt nothing know, 

It was becauſe thou didſt not know Alphonſo: 

For to have known my loſs, thou muſt have known 

His worth, his truth, and tenderneſs of love. 

Leo. The memory of that brave prince ſtands fair 

In all report 

And I have heard imperfectly his loſs ; 

But fearful to renew your troubles paſt, 

I never did preſume to aſk the ſtory. 

Alm. If for my ſwelling heart I can, T'll tell thee. 

I was a welcome captive in Valentia, 

Ev'n on the day when Manuel, my father, 

Led on his conqu'ring troops, high as the gates 

Of king Auſelmo's palace; which in rage, 

And heat of war, and dire revenge, he fir'd. 

The good king flying to aveid the flames, 

Started amidſt his foes, and made captivity 

His fatal refuge wou'd that I had fall'n 

Amid thoſe flames but twas not ſo decreed, 

Alphonſo, who foreſaw my father's cruelty, | 

Had born the queen and me on board a ſhip 

Ready to fail; and when this news was brought : 

We put to ſea ; but being betray'd by ſome 

Who knew our flight, we cloſely were purſu'd, 

And almoſt taken ; when a ſudden ſtorm 

Drove us, and thoſe that follow'd, on the coaſt 

Of 4frick : there our veſſel ſtruck the ſhoar, 

And bulging againſt a rock was daſl'd in pieces. 

But heav'n ſpar'd me for yet much more affliction ! 

Conducting. them who follow'd us, to ſhun 

'The ſhoal, and ſave me floating on the waves, 


While the good queen and my Alphonſo perilt'd.. 


Lee. 
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Leo. Alas! were you then wedded to 4/phonſo, 
Alm. That day, that fatal day, our hands were join'd; 
For when my lord beheld the ſhip purſuing, 
And ſaw her rate ſo far exceeding ours ; 
He came to me, and begg'd me by my love, 
I wou'd conſent the prieſt ſhou'd make us one; 
That whether death or victory enſu'd, 
[ might be his; beyond the power of fate: 
The queen too did affiſt his ſuit I granted; 
And in one day, was wedded, and a widow. 
Leo. Indeed *twas mournful 
Alm. Twas as I have told thee 
For which I mourn, and will for ever mourn; 
Nor will I change theſe black and diſmal robes, 
Or ever dry theſe ſwoln and watry eyes, 
Or ever taſte content, or peace of heart, 
While I have life and thought of my Alphonſo. (rows, 
Leo. Look down, good heav'n, with pity on her ſor- 
And grant that time may bring her ſome relief. 
Alm, O no! time gives encreaſe to my afflictions. 
The circling hours, that gather all the woes, 
Which are diffus'd thro” the revolving year, 
Come heavy-laden with th* oppreſſing weight, 
To me; with me, ſucceſſively, they leave 
The ſighs, the tears, the groans, the reſtleſs cares, 
And all the damps of grief, that did retard their flight; 
They ſhake their downy wings, and ſcatter all 
The dire collected dews on my poor head; 
Then fly with joy and ſwiftneſs from me. 
Leo. Hark! [Shouts at a diſtance. 
The diſtant ſhouts proclaim your father's triumph; 
O ceaſe, for heav'ns ſake, aſſwage a little 
This torrent of your grief ; for, much I fear, 
"Twill urge his wrath to ſee you drown'd in tears, 
When joy appears in ev'ry other face. 
Alm. And joy he brings to ev'ry other heart, 
But double, double weight of woe to mine; 
For with him Garcia comes Garcia, to whom 
J muſt be facrific'd, and all the vows 
I gave my dear Alphonſo baſely broken, 
No, it ſhall never be ; for I will die ; 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, die ten thouſand deaths -look down, look down. 
[ Aneel;, 


Alphonſo, hear the ſacred vow I make; 

One moment, ceaſe to gaze on perfect bliſs, 
And bend thy glorious eyes to earth and me ; 
And thou Ar/e/ms, if yet thou art arrived 
Thro' all impediments of purging fire, 

To that bright heav'n, where my Alphonſo reigns, 
Behold thou alſo, and attend my vow. 

If ever I do yield, or give conſent, 

By any action, word, or thought, to wed 
Another lord; may then juſt heav'n ſhow'r down 
Unheard of curſes on me, greater far 

(If ſuch there be in angry heav'n's vengeance) 
Than any 1 have yet endur'd and now 

My heart has ſome relief; having ſo well 
Diſcharg'd this debt, incumbent on my love. 
Yet one I _ I wou'd engage from thee. 

Leo. My heart, my life and will, are only yours, 

Alm. I thank thee, tis but this; anon, when all 
Are wrap'd and buſied in the general joy, 

Thou wilt withdraw, and privately with me 
Steal forth, to viſit good Anſelmo's tomb. 

Leo. Alas! I fear ſome fatal reſolution. 

Alm. No, on my lite, my faith, I mean no ill, 
Nor violence I feel my ſelf more light, 
And more at large, ſince I have made this vow. 
Perhaps I would repeat it there more ſolemnly, 

Tis that, or ſome ſuch melancholy thought, 
Upon my word no more. 


Lee. J wall attend you. 
SCENE II. 


ALMERIA, LEoNoRaA, ALoNnz0. 


Alen. The lord Gon/alez, comes to tell your highne{ 
The king is juſt arriv'd. 

Ain. Conduct him in. [Exit Alon, 
That's his pretence ; is errand is, I know, 
To fill my ears with Garaa's valiant deeds ; 
And gild and magnifie his ſon's exploits. 
But I am arm'd with ice around my heart, 
Not to be warm'd with words, or idle eloquence. 

SCENE 


( Riſng. 
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SCENE III. 


GonsALEzZZ, ALMERIA, LEO NORA. 


Con ſ. Be ev'ry day of your long life like this. 
The ſun, bright conqueſt, and your brighter eyes, 
Have all conſpir'd to blaze promiſcuous light, 

And bleſs this day with moſt unequal'd luſtre. 

Your royal father, my victorious lord, 

Loaden with ſpoils, and ever: living laurel, 

Is entering now in martial pomp the palace. 

Five hundred mules precede his ſolemn march, 
Which grown beneath the weight of Mooriſb wealth. 
Chariots of war, adorn'd with glittering gems, 
Succeed; and next a hundred neighing ſteeds, 

White as the fleecy rain on Alpine hills; 

That bound and foam, and champ the golden bit, 
As they diſdain'd the victory they grace. 

Priſoners of war in ſhining fetters follow; 

And captains of the nobleſt blood of Africł 

Sweat by his chariot wheel, and lick and grind, 
With gnaſhing teeth, the duſt his triumphs raiſe. 
The ſwarming populace ſpread every wall, 

And cling, as if with claws they did enforce 

Their hold, thro' clifted ſtones, ſtretching and ſtaring, 
As if they were all eyes, and every limb 

Would feed it's faculty of admiration. 

While you alone retire, and ſhun this ſight; 

This fight, which is indeed not ſeen (tho' twice 

The multitude ſhould gaze) in abſence of your eyes. 

Alm. My lord my eyes ungratefully behold 
The gilded trophies of exterior honours. 

Nor will my ears be charm'd with ſounding words, 
Or pompous phraſe; the pageantry of ſouls : 
But that my father is return'd in ſafety, 


I bend to heav'n with thanks. 


Gon ſ. Excellent princeſs ! 
But 'tis a taſk. unfit tor my weak age, 
With dying words, to offer at your praiſe. 
Garcia, my ſon, your beauty's loweſt ſlave, 
Has better done ; improving with his ſword 


The 
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The force and influence of your matchleſs charms. 
Alm. I doubt not of the worth of Garcia's deeds, 
Which had been brave, tho' I had ne'er been born. 
Leo. Madam, the king, [ Fhourifs, 
Alm. My women. I wou'd meet him. 
[ Attendant to Almeria enter in mourning, 


SCENE IV. 


Symphony of Warlike Muſick. Enter the King, attend:d 
by Garcia and ſeveral Officers. Files of Priſoners in 
Chains, and Guards, who are ranged in order round 
the flage. Almeria meets the King, and kneels ; after- 
wards Gonſalez kneels and kiſſes the King's hand, whilt 
Garcia dves the ſame to the Princeſs. 


King. Almeria, ariſe my beſt Gonſalex, ariſe. 
What, tears! my good old friend. 
Gon/. But tears of Joy. 
Believe me, fir, to ſee you thus, has fill'd 
My eyes with more delight than they can hold. 
King. By - pp thou lov'ſt me, and I am pleas'd thou 
oft : 
Take it for thanks, old man, that J rejoice 
To ſee thee weep on this occaſion ſome 
Here are, who ſeem to mourn at our ſucceſs ! 
Why 1s't, Almeria, that you meet our eyes, 
Upon this ſolemn day, in theſe ſad weeds ?: 
In oppoſition to my brightneſs, you 
And yours are all like daughters of affliction. 
Alm. Forgive me, fir, if I in this offend. 
The year, which I have vow'd to pay to heav'n, 
In mourning and ftriQ life, for my deliverance 
From wreck and death, wants yet to be expired. 
King. Your zeal to heav'n is great, ſo is your debt: 
Yet ſomething too is due to me, who gave 


That life, which heav'n preſerv'd. A day beſtow'd 
In filial duty, had aton'd and giv'n . 
A diſpenſation to your vow no more. 


"Twas weak and wilful and a woman's error. 
Yet upon thought it doubly wounds my fight, 
To ſce that ſable worn upon the day 


Succced ing 
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Succeeding that, in which our deadlieſt foe, 

Hated An/el/mo, was interr'd by heav'n, 

t looks as thou didſt mourn for him: juſt ſo, 

The ſenſeleſs vow appear'd to bear its date. 

Not from that hour wherein theu wer't preſerv'd, 

Bat that wherein the curs'd Alphonſo periſh'd. 
Ha ! what? thou doſt not weep to think of that? 

Gonſ. Have patience, royal fir, the princeſs weeps 
To have offended you. If fate decreed, | 
One pointed hour ſhould be Alphonſo's loſs, 

And her deliverance ; is ſhe to blame ? 

King. I tell thee ſhe's to blame, not to have feaſted 

When my firſt foe was laid in earth, ſuch enmity, 

Such deteſtation, bears my blood to his; 

My daughter ſhould have revell'd at his death, 

She ſhould have made theſe palace walls to ſhake, 

And all this high and ample roof to ring 

With her rejoicings. What to mourn, and weep! 
Then, then to weep, and pray, and grieve? By heav'n, 
There's not a ſlave, a ſhackled ſlave of mine, 

Zut ſhould have ſmil'd that hour, through all his care, 
And ſhook his chains in tranſport and rude harmony. 

Gonſ. What ſhe has done, was in exceſs of goodneſs ! 
tetray'd by too much piety, to ſeem 
As if ſhe had offended, Sure, no more. 

King. To ſeem is to commit, at this conjuncture. 
| wonot have a ſeeming ſorrow ſeen 
To-day Retire, diveſt your ſelf with ſpeed 
Of that offenſive black ; on me be all 
The violation of your vew : for you, 

It ſhall be your excuſe, that I coinmand it. 
(Garcia &#neeling. 

Gar. Your pardon, fir, if I preſume ſo far, 

As to remind you of your gracious promiſe. 

King. Riſe, Garcia I forgot. Yet ſtay, Almeria. 

ts. My boding heart ! What is your pleaſure, 

fir ? 

King. Draw near, and give your hand; and, Garcia, 

yours : | 
Receive this lord, as one whom I have found 


Worthy to be your huſband, and my ſon. 


Car. 
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Gar. Thus let me kneel to take - O not to take 
But to devote, and yield my ſelf for ever 
The flave and creature of my royal miſtreſs. 

Gonſ. O let me proſtrate, pay my worthleſs thanks... 

King. No more; my promiſe long fince paſs'd, thy 

ſervices, 
And Garcia's well-try'd valour, all oblige me. 
This day we triumph, but to-morrow's ſun, 
Garcia, ſhall ſhine to grace thy nuptials 
Alm. Oh! 
Gar. She faints! help to ſupport her. 
Gon/. She recovers. 
King. A fit of bridal fear. How, 'tis Almeria: 
Alm. A ſudden chilneſs ſeizes on my ſpirits. 
Your leave, fir, to retire. 
King. Garcia, conduct her. | 
Garcia lead, Almeria to the Door, and return. 
This idle vow hangs on her woman's fears. 
Fl] have a prieſt ſhall preach her from her faith, 
And make it fin not to renounce that vow 
Which I'd have broken. Now, what would Alonzo? 


SCENSE:-V. 


(Faint, 


Kinc, Gnnsalez, Garcia, ALonzo, Attendants, 


Alm. Your beauteous captive, Zara, is arriv'd, 
And with a train as if ſhe itil] were wife 
To Abucacim, and the Moor had conquer'd. 

King. It is our will ſhe ſhou'd be ſo attended. 
Bear hence theſe priſoners. Garcia, which is he, 
Of whoſe mute valour you relate ſuch wonders ? 


[ Priſoners led of. 


Gar. O/myn, who led the Mooriſh horſe; but he, 
Great ſir, at her requeſt attends on Zara. 


King. He is your priſoner, as you pleaſe diſpoſe him. 
Gar. I would oblige him, but he ſhuns my kindne'; 


And with a haughty mein, and ſtern civility, 
Dumbly declines all offers. But if he ſpeak, 
*Tis ſcarce above a word; as he were born 
Alone to do, and did diſdain to talk; 


At leaſt, to talk where he muſt not command. 


King. 


nt! 


ts, 


ing. 
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King. Such ſullenneſs, and in a man ſo brave, 
Muſt have ſome other cauſe than his captivity. 
Did Zara, then, requeſt he might attend her? 

Gar. My lord, ſhe did. 

King. That, join'd with his behaviour, 

Begets a doubt. I'd have 'em watch'd ; perhaps 
Her chains hang heavier on him than his own, 


SCENE VI. 


Kinc, GonsaLEz, GarCia, ALonzo, ZARA, ard 
Os ux bound, conducted by PER EZ and a Guard, and 
attended by SELIu and ſeveral Mutes and Eunuchs in a 


train. 


King. What welcome, and what honours beauteous Zara, 
A king and conqueror can give, are yours. 
A conqueror indeed, where you are won ; 
Who with ſuch luſtre ſtrike admiring eyes, 
That had our pomp been with your preſence grac'd, 
Th expecting crowd had been deceiv'd ; and ſeen 
Their monarch enter not triumphant, but 
In pleafing triumph led; your beauty's flare. 
Zara. If I on any terms could condeſcend 
To like captivity, or think thoſe honours, 
Which conquerors in courteſie beſtow, 
Of equal value with unborrow'd rule, 
And native right to arbitrary way; 
I might be pleas'd when | behold this train 
With uſual homage wait But when I feel 
Theſe bonds, I look with loathing on my ſelf ; 
And ſcorn vile ſlavery, tho? doubly hid 
Beneath mock praiſes, and diſſembled ſtate. 
King. Lhoſe bonds! *twas my command you ſhould be 
free. 
How durſt you, Perez, diſobey ? 
Per. Great Sir, 
Your order was, ſhe ſhould not wait your triumph ; 
But at ſome diſtance follow thus attended. 
King. Tis falſe ; twas more; I bid ſhe ſhould be free: 
Tt not in words, I bid it by my eyes. 
Her eyes did more than bid Free her and hers IC 
1 
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With ſpeed Yet ſtay — my hands alone can make 
Fit reſtitution here Thus I releaſe you, 
And by releaſing you enſlave my elf. | 

Zara. Such favours ſo conferr'd, tho' when unſought, 
Deſerve acknowledgment from noble minds. 
Such thanks as one hating to be oblig'd 
Yet hating more ingratitude, can pay, 
I offer. | 

King. Born to excel, and to command! 
As by tranſcendent beauty to attract 
All eyes, ſo by preheminence of ſoul 
To rule all hearts. 
Garcia, what's he, who with contracted brow,” 

[ Beho/ding Oimyn as they unbind bin 

And ſullen port, glooms downward with his eyes ; 
At once regardleſs of his chains, or liberty? 

Gar. That, Sir, is he of whom I ſpoke ; that's Ones 

King. He anſwers well the character you gave him. 
Whence come's it, valiant O/-zyn, that a man 
So great in arms as thou art ſaid to be, 
So hardly can endure captivity 
The common chance of war. 

O/m. Becauſe captivity 
Has robb'd me of a dear and juſt revenge. 

King. I underſtand not that. 


O/n. 1 would not have you. | Tt 
Zar. That gallant Moor in battle loſt a friend, 
Whom more than life he lov'd ; and the regret Ton 
Of not revenging on his foes that loſs, H. 
Has caus'd this melancholy and deſpair. If to 
King. She does excuſe him; *tis as I ſuſpected. And 


[To Gonſaler. WW This 
Gon/. That friend may be her ſelf ; ſeem not to heed WM ao 


His arrogant reply. She looks concern'd. | In le 
King. I'll have enquiry made; perhaps his friend | fee 
Yet lives, and is a priſoner. His name. Thai 
Zara. Heli. 2 G 
King. Garcia, that ſearch ſhall be your care: P 
Ft ſhall be mine to pay devotion here ; H 
At this fair ſhrine to lay my laurels down, G 
And raiſe love's altar on the ſpoils of war. P 


Conqueſt IF And 
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Conqueſt and triumph, now, are mine no more; 
Nor will I victory in camps adore: 

For, lingring there, in long ſuſpence ſhe ſtands, 
Shifting the prize in unreſolving hands, 

Uunus'd to wait, I broke thro? her delay, | 
Fix'd her by force, and ſnatch'd the doubtful day. 
Now, late I find that war is but her ſport ; 

In love the goddeſs keeps her awful court: 

fickle in fields, unſteadily ſhe flies, 

But rules with ſettled ſway in Zara's eyes. 
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ACT-IE SCENE: 
Repreſenting the Iſle of a Temple. 


Garcia, HEL1, PEREZ. 


G6 AR CIA. 
T His way, we're told, Oyſnyn was ſeen to walk ; 
Chuſing this lonely manſion of the dead, 
To mourn, brave Heli, thy miſtaken fate. 
Heli. Let heav'n with thunder to the centre ſtrike me, 
f to ariſe in very deed from death, 
And to re- viſit, with my long clos'd eyes 
This living light, cou'd to my ſoul, or ſenſe, 
Afford a thought, or ſhew a glimpſe of joy, 
in leaſt proportion to the vaſt delight 
| feel, to hear of O/myr's name; to hear 
That O/nyn lives, and I again ſhall ſee him. 
Gar. I've heard, with admiration, of your friendſhip. 
Per. Yonder, my Lord, behold the noble Moor. 
Heli. Where? Where? 
Gar. I ſaw him not, nor any like him 
Per I ſaw him when I ſpoke, thwarting my view, 
ſt And ſtriding with diſtemper'd haſte ; his eyes 


Seem'd 
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Seem'd flame, and flaſh'd upon me with a glance; 
Then forward ſhot their fires, which he purſu'd, 
As to ſome object frightful, yet not fear'd. 
Gar. Let's haſte to follow him, and know the cauſe. 
Heli, My lord, let me entreat you to forbear : 
Leave me alone, to find and cure the cauſe. 
I know his melancholy, and ſuch ftarts 
Are uſual to his temper. It migh raiſe him 
To act ſome violence upon himſelf, 
So to be caught in an unguarded hour, 
And when his ſoul gives all her paſſions way, 
Secure and looſe in friendly ſolitude, 
I know his noble heart wou'd burſt with ſhame, 
To be ſorpris'd by ſtrangers in its frailty. 
Gar. Go, gen'rous Heli, and relieve your friend, 
Far be it from me, officiouſly to pry 
Or preſs upon the privacies of others. 


SCENE II. 


Garcia, PEREZ. 


Gar. Perez, the king expects from our return 
To have his jealouſie, confirm'd, or clear'd, 
Of that appearing love which Zara bears 
To O/myn ; but ſome other opportunity 
Muſt make that plain. 
Per. To me 'twas long ſince plain, 
And ev'ry look from him and her confirms it. 
Gar. If ſo, unhappineſs attends their love, 
And I cou'd pity *em. I hear ſome coming. 
The friends perhaps are met; let us avoid em. 


SCENE III. 


ALMERIA, LIO NORA. 


Alm. It was a fancy'd noiſe, for all is huſt'd. 
Leo. It bore the accent of a human voice. 
Alm. It was thy fear, or elſe ſome tranſient wind 
Whiſtling thro' hollows of this vaulted Iſle. 
We l liſten 
Les. Hark! 


Alu. 


Alu. 
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Aim. No, all is huſh'd, and ſtill as death . Tis 
dreadful ! 
How rev"rerd is the face of this tall pile, 
Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pondrous roof, 
py its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immoveable, 
Looking tranquility. It ftrikes an awe 
And terror on my aking fight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly ſpeak. to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice my ownaffrights mewith its echo's. 
Leo. Let us return ; the horror of this place 
And filence will encreaſe your melancholy. 
Alm. It may my fears, but cannot add to that. 
No, I will on; ſhew me Anſelmo's tomb, 
Lead me o'er bones and ſkulls and mouldring earth 
Of human bodies; for I'll mix with them, 
Or wind me in the ſhroud of ſome pale coarſe 
Yet green in earth, rather than be the bride 
Of Garcia's more deteſted bed: that thought 
Exerts my ſpirits ; and my preſent fears 
Are loſt in dread of greater ill. Then ſhew me, 
Lead me, for I am bolder grown ; lead on 
Where I may kneel, and pay my vows again 
To him, to heav'n, and my Alphonſo's ſoul. 
Leo. I go; but heav'n can tell with what regret. 


SCENE IV. 


The Scene opening diſcovers a place of tombs : One Monu- 
ment fronting the view greater than the reſt. 


| HELI. 
wander thro' this maze of monuments, 
Vet cannot find kim Hark ! ſure tis the voice 


Of one complaining There it ſounds Il 
tollow it. 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


ALMERIA, LEONORA. 


Leo. Behold the ſacred vault, within whoſe womb 
The poor remains of good Anſelmo reſt ; 
Yet freſh and unconſum'd by time or worms. 
What do I ſee? O heav'n! either my eyes 
Are falſe, or ſtill the marble door remains 
Unclos'd ; the iron grates that lead to death 
Beneath, are ſtill wide ftretch'd upon their hinge, 
And ſtaring on us with unfolded leaves. 

Alm. Sure *tis the yawn of friendly death for me ; 
And that dumb mouth fignificant in ſhow, 
Invites me to the bed where I alone 
Shall reſt ; ſhews me the grave, where nature, weary, 
And long oppreſs'd with woes and bending cares, 
May lay the burden down, and fink in ſlumbers 
Of peace eternal. Death, grim death, will fold 
Me in his leaden arms, and preſs me cloſe 
To his cold clayie breaſt. My father then 
Will ceaſe his tyranny ; and Garcia too 
Will fly my pale deformity with loathing. 
My ſoul, enlarg'd from its vile bonds, will mount 
And range the ſtarry orbs and milky ways, 
Of that refulgent world, where I ſhall ſwim 
In liquid light, and float in ſeas of bliſs 
To my Alphonſe's ſoul. O joy too great! 
O extaſie of thought; Help me, Anſelmo; 
Help me, Alphonſo; take me, reach thy hand; 
To thee, to thee I call, to thee 4/phonſe : 
O Alphonſo! 


SCENE VI. 


ALMERIA, LEONORA, Osmyn aſcending from thi 
tomb. 


O/m. Whocalls that wretchedthing that was A/phor/? 

Alm. Angels and all the hoſt of heav'n ſupport me 

O/m. Whence is that voice, whoſe ſhrilneſs from tix 
grave, 


And 
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And growing to his father's ſhrowd, roots up 
Alphonſo ? | 
Alm. Mercy ! Providence ! O ſpeak, 
Speak to it quickly, quickly ; ſpeak to me, 
Comfort me, help me, hold me, hide me, hide me, 
Leonora, in thy boſom, from the light, 
And from my eyes. 
O/m. Amazement and illufion ! 
Rivet and nail me where I ſtand, ye pow'rs, 
| (Coming forzvard. 
That motionleſs I may be ftill deceiv'd. 
Let me not ſtir, nor breathe, leſt I diſſolve 
That tender, lovely form of painted air, 
So like Almeria. Ha! it ſinks, it falls; 
[Il catch it e're it goes, and graſp her ſhade. 
> WW Tis life! *tis warm ! 'tis ſhe ! *tis ſhe her ſelf ! 
Nor dead, nor ſhade, but breathing and alive ! 
It is Almeria, tis, it is my wife; 


SCENE VII. 


ALMERIa, LEO NORA, OsmyNn, HEIL i, 


Leo. Alas, ſhe ſtirs not yet, nor lifts her eyes; 
He too is fainting Help me, help me, ſtranger, 
Who e'er thou art, and lend thy hand to raiſe 
Theſe bodies. 

Heli. Ha! 'tis he! and with Almeria 
O miracle of happineſs ! O joy 
Unhop'd for! does Almeria live! 

O/m. Where is ſhe ? 

Let me behold and touch her, and be ſure 

'Tis ſhe ; ſhew me her face, and let me feel 

Her lips with mine Tis ſhe, I'm not deceiy'd ; 

| taſte her breath, I warm'd her and am varm'd. 
Look up, Almeria, bleſs me with thy eyes; 

Look on, thy love, thy lover, and thy huſband. 

„. In. Pve ſworn I' not wed Garcia; why d'ye force 
A Js this a father? {me ? 
/. Look on thy Alphonſo. 

Thy father is not here, my love, nor Garcia: 
Ad lor am I what I ſeem, but thy Alphonſo? 
„„ 1% O Wilt 
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Wilt thou not know me ? haſt thou then forgot me! 
Haſt thou thy eyes, yet can'ſt not ſee Alphonſo t 
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Am I ſo alter'd, or art thou io chang'd, 
That ſeeing my diſguiſe, thou ſeeſt not me? ; 
Alm. It is, it is A/phonſo ! 'tis his face, Ne 
His voice, I know him now, I know him all. Ag 
O take me to thy arms, and bear me hence, W 
Back to the Bottom of the boundleſs deep, T 
To ſeas beneath, where thou ſo long haſt dwelt. T g 

O how haſt thou return'd? h hait thou charm'd 
The wildneſs of the waves and rocks to this ? Th 
That thus relenting, they have giv'n thee back To 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me. 

O/m. O Tl not aſk, nor anſwer how, or why 
We both have backward trod the paths of fate, . 
To meet again in life; to know I have thee, Po 
Is knowing more than any circumſtance An 
Or means by which I have thee — To 
'To fold thee thus, to preſs thy balmy lips, Co 
And gaze upon thy eyes, is ſo much joy, 
I have not leiſure to reflect, or know, To 
Or trifle time in thinking. Th 
Alm. Stay a while Por 
Let me look on thee, yet a little more. Th 
O/m. What would'ſt thou? thou doſt put me from thee I S2 
Alm. Yes. TH, 
O/m. And why? What doſt thou mean? Why dot If g. 
thou gaze ſo ? Or 
Alm. I know not; *tis to ſee thy face, I think—— Th. 
It is too much ! too much to bear and live ! | 9 
To ſee him thus again is ſuch profuſion x 
Of joy, of bliſs I cannot bear I muſt ic n 
Be mad] cannot be tranſported thus. * 
O/z2. Thou excellence, thou joy, thou heav'n of love h 
Alm. Where haſt thou been? and how art thou alive ,,.. 
How is all this? All- powerful heav'n, what are we! Al 
O my ftrain'd heart let me again behold thee, An 
For I vieep to ſee thee Art thou not paler ? 15 0 
Much, much; how art thou chang'd ! It h 
O/1. Not in my love. 4 "on 
Mt 


Alm 
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Alm. No, no, thy Griefs, I know, have done this to 
Thou haſt wept much, 4/phonyo ; and, I fear, (thee. 
Too much, too tenderly lamented me. 

O/m. Wrong not my love, to ſay too tenderly. 

No more, my life; talk not of tears or grief; 

Affliction is no more, now thou art found. 

Why doſt thou weep, and hold thee from my arms, 

My arms which ake to hold thee faſt, and grow 

To thee with twining ? Come, come to my heart, 
Alm. I will, for I ſhould never look enough. 

They would have marry'd me; but I had ſworn 

To heav'n and thee, and ſooner would have dy d 

O/m. Perfection of all faithfulneſs and love! 

Alm. Indeed I would Nay, I wou'd tell thee all, 
if I cou'd ſpeak ; how I have mourn'd and pray'd ; 

For I have pray'd to thee, as to a faint: 

And thou haſt heard my prayer ; for thou art come 
To my diſtreſs, to my diſpair, which heav'n 

Could only by reſtoring thee have cur'd. 

O/m. Grant me but life, good heav'n, but length of days, 

To pay ſome part, ſome little cf this debt, 

This countleſs ſum of tenderneſs and love, 

For which I ſtand engag'd to this all-excellence : 
Then bear me in a whirlwind to my fate, 

Snatch me from life, and cut me ſhort unwarn'd ; 
Then, then *twill be enough I ſhall be old, 
[ ſhall have liv'd beyond all Ares then 

Of yet unmezſur'd time when I have made 

This exquiſite, this moſt amazing goodneſs, 
Some recompence of love and matchleſs truth. 

Alm. Tis more than recompence to {ce thy face: 

If heav'n is greater joy it is no happine!s, 

For *tis not to be born - W hart ſhall I ſay? 

] have a thouſand things to know, andaſk, - 

And ſpeak 'That thou art here beyond a!l hope, 


All thonght ; that all at once thou art before me, 
And with ſuch ſuddenneſs haſt hit my ſight, 
Is ſuch ſurprize, ſuch myſtery, ſuch ecſtaſie! 
It hurries all my ſoul, and ſtuns my ſenſe. 
Sure from thy father's tomb thou didit a iſe! 
O/m. I did; and thou, my love, didſt call me; tho. 
O 2 Alm. 
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Alm. True; but how cam'ſt thou there? Wert thou 
O/m. I was, and lying on my father's lead, (alone? 
When broken echoes of a diſtant voice 
Diſturb'd the ſacred ſilence of the vault, 
In murmurs round my head. I roſe and liſtned, 
And thought I heard thy ſpirit call 4/phon/o ; 
I thought I ſaw thee too ; but O, I thought not 
That I indeed ſhould be ſo bleſt to ſee thee 
Alm. But _ how cam'ſt thou hither ? How thus? 
— Ha! 
What's he, who like thy ſelf is ſtarted here 
E're ſeen ? 
O/m. Where? ha! What do I ſee? Antonio? 
I'm fortunate indeed my friend too ſafe 
Heli. Moſt happily, in finding you thus bleſs'd. 
Alm. More miracles ! Antonio too eſcap'd ! 
O/m. And twice eſcap'd, both from the rage of ſeas 
And war : for in the fight I ſaw him fall. 
Heli. But fell unhurt, a priſoner as your ſelf, 
And as your ſelf made free; hither I came 
Impatiently to ſeek you, where I knew | 
Your grief would lead you, to lament An/e/ms. 
O/m. There are no wenders, or elſe all is wonder. 
Heli. I ſaw you on the ground, and rais'd you up: 
When with aſtoniſhment, I ſaw Almeria. 
O/m. I ſaw her too, and therefore ſaw not thee. 
Alm. Nor I; nor could I, for my eyes were yours. 
O/m. What means the bounty of all-gracious heav'n, 
That perſerving ſtill, with open hand, 
It ſcatters good, as in a waſte of mercy ! 
Where will this end! but heav'n is infinite 
In all, and can continue to beſtow, 
When ſcanty number ſhall be ſpent in telling. 
Leo. Or I'm deceiv'd, or I beheld the glimpſe 
Of two in ſhining habits croſs the Iſle ; 
Who by their pointing ſeem to mark this place. 
Alm. Sure I have dreamt, if we mult part ſo ſoon. 
Oſim. I wiſh at leaſt, our parting were a dream, 
Or we could ſleep *ti!l we again were met. 
1e//. Zara with Selim, Sir ! I ſaw and know em 
You mult quick, for love will lend her wings. 


Alm. 


— AY 


St. 
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Alm. What love ? who is ſhe? why are you alarm'd ? 
O/m. She's the reverſe of thee, ſhe's my unhapineſs. 

Harbour no thought that may diſturb thy peace ; 

But gently take thy ſelf away, leſt ſhe 

Should come, and ſee the ſtraining of my eyes 

'To follow thee. I'll think how we may meet 

'To part no more; my friend will tell thee all ; 

How I eſcap'd, how I am here, and thus ; 

How I'm not call'd A/phon/s, now, but O/myn ; 

And he Heli. All, all he will unfold, 

E're next we meet | 
Alm. Sure we ſhall meet again 
O/m. We ſhall; we part not but to meet again. 

Gladneſs and warmth of ever-kindling love 

Dwell with thee, and revive thy heart in abſence, 


SCENE VIII. 


Os MXN alone. 


Yet I behold her ——— yet and now no more. 
Turn your lights inward, eyes, and view my * 
So ſhall you ſtill behold her "twill not be. 

O impotence of ſight! mechanick ſenſe, 

Which to exterior objects ow'lt thy faculty, 

Not ſeeing of election, but neceſſity. 

Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 
Succeſſively reflect ſucceeding images: 

Not what they would, but muſt; a ſtar, or toad: 

Juſt as the hand of chance adminiſters. 

Not ſo the mind, whoſe undetermin'd view 

Revolves, and to the preſent adds the paſt: 

Eſſay ing further to futurity; 

But that in vain. I have Almeria here 

At once, as I before have ſeen her often k 


SCENE IX. 


ZARA, SELIM, Os ux. 


Zara. See where he ſtands, folded and fix'd to earth, 
Stiff' ning in thought; a ſtatue among ſtatues, 


Why » CC uel Qn, doſt thou fly me thus? 


O 3 De I; 
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Is it well done? Is this then the return 
For fame, for honour, and for empire loſt ? 
But what is loſs of honour, fame and Empire ? 
Ts this the recompence reſerv'd for love? 
Why doſt thou leave my eyes, and fly my arms, 
To find this place of horror and obſcurity ? 
Am I more loathſome to thee than the grave, 
That thou doſt ſeek to ſhield thee there, and ſhun 
Aly love? but to the grave I'll follow thee 
He looks not, minds not, hears not ; barbarous man, 
Am I neglected thus? Am I defpis'd ? 
Not heard! ungrateful O/nyn. 

O/m. Ha, *tis Zara 

Zara. Yes, traitor ; Zara, loſt, abandon'd Zara, 
Is a regardleſs ſuppliant, now, to Oſinyn. 
The ſlave, the wretch that ſhe redeem'd from death, 
Diidains to liſten now, or look on Zara. 

O/m. Far be the guilt of ſuch reproaches from me; 
Loſt in my ſelf, and blinded by my thoughts, 

I ſaw you not, till now. 

Zara. Now then you ſee me 
But with ſuch dum and thankleſs eyes you look, 

Better I was unſeen, than ſeen thus coldly. 

O/m. What would you from a wretch who came to 
And only for his ſorrows choſe this ſolitude ; (mourn ? 
Look round; joy is not here, nor chearſulneſs. 

_ You have purſu'd misfortune to its dwelling, 
Yet look'd for gaiety and gladneſs there. 

Zara. Inhuman! why, why doſt thou rack me thus ? 
And with perverſneſs, from the purpoie, anſwer ? 

What 1:'t to me, this houſe of miſery ? 
What joy do I require? if thou doſt mourn, 
I come to mourn with thee ; to ſhare thy griefs, 
And give thee, for em, in exchange, my love. 

Oſm. O that's the greateſt grief. I am ſo poor, 
I have not wherewithal to give again. 

Zara. Thou hait a heart, though 'tis a ſavage one; 
Give it me as it is; I aſk no more 
For all I've done, and all I have endur'd : 
For ſaving thee, when I beheld thee firit 
Driv'n by the tide upon my country's coaſt, 
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Pale and expiring, drench'd in briny waves, 
Thou and ty friend, till my compaſiion found thee ; 
Compaſiion * carce will't own that name, ſo ſoon, 
80 Guickly wa» it love; for thou wert god-like 
Ev'n then. Kneeling on earth, I loos'd my hair, 
And with it dry'd thy wat'ry cheeks ; then chaf d 
Thy temples, *till reviving blood aroſe, 
And like the morn vermilion'd o'er thy face. 
O heav'n ! how did my heart rezoyce and ake, 
When I beheld the day-break of thy eyes, 
And felt tae balm of thy reſpiring lips! 

O/n. O call not to mind what you have done; 
It ſets a debt of that account before me, 
Which ſhews me poor and bankrupt even in hopes. 

Zara. The faithful Selim, and my women know 
The dangers which I tempted to conceal you. 

You know how I abus'd the credulous king 3 
What arts I us'd to make you paſs on him, 
When he receiv'd you as the prince of Fez; 
And as my kin{man, honour'd and advanc'd you. 
O. why do I relate what I have done ? 
What did I not? Was't not for you this war 
Commenc'd ? not knowing who you were, nor why 
You hated AQ, J urg'd my huſband 
To this invaſion; where he late was loſt, 
Where all is loit, and I 2m made a ſlave. 
Look on me now, from empire fall'n to ſlavery ; 
Think on my ſuff'rings firit, then look on me; 
Think on the cauſe of all, then view thy ſelf : 
Reflect on Oſinyn, and then look on Zara, 
The falPn, the loſt, and now the captive Zara, 
And now abandon' d ſay, what then is O/myn ? 

Oſin. A fatal wretch a huge ſtupendous ruin, 
That tumbling on its prop, cruſt'd all beneath, 
And bore contiguous palaces to earth. 

Zara. Vet thus, thus fall'n, thus levell'd with the vileſt, 
If I have gain'd thy love, 'tis glorious ruin; 
Ruin ! *tis ſtill to reign, and to be more 
A queen ; for what are riches, empire, power, 
But larger means to gratifie the will? 
The fleps on which we tread, to riſe, and reach 
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Our wiſh; and that obtained, down with the ſcaffold ing 
Of ſcepters, crowns, and thrones; they've ſerv'd their 
And are, like lumber, to be left and ſcorn'd. (end, 
O/m. Why was I made the inſtrument, to throw 
In bonds the frame of this exalted mind? 
Zara. We may be free; the conqueror is mine; 
In chains unſeen I hold him by the heart, 
And can unwind or ſtrain him as I pleaſe. 
Give me thy love, Tl give thee liberty. 
Oy. In vain you offer, and in vain require 
What neither can beſtow. Set free your ſelf, 
And leave a flave the wretch that would be ſo. 
Zara. Thou canſt not mean ſo poorly as thou talk, 
O/m. Alas, you know me not. 
Zara. Not who thou art : 
But what, this laſt ingratitude declares, 
This groveling baſeneſs——thou ſay'ſt true, I know 
Thee not, for what thou art yet wants a name: 
But ſomething ſo unworthy, and ſo vile, 
That to have lovꝰd thee makes me yet more loſt, 
'Than all the malice of my other fate. 
Traitor, monſter, cold and prefidious ſlave ; 
A ſlave, nor daring to be free ! nor dares 
To love above him, for 'tis dangerous: 
"Tis that, I know ; for thou doſt look, with eyes 
Sparkling deſire, and trembling to poſſeſs. 
I know my charms have reach'd thy very ſoul, 
And thrill'd thee through with darted fires : But thou 
Doſt fear ſo much, thou dar'ſt not wiſh. The king! 
There, there's the dreadful ſound, the king's thy rival! 
Sel. Madam, the king is here, and entring now. 
Zara. As I could wiſh; by heav'n I'll be reveng*d. 


SCENE. X. 


Zara, Osmyn, SELIM, the Kinc, PEREz, and 
Attendants. 


King. Why does the faireſt of her kind withdraw 
Her ſhining from the day, to gild this ſcene 
Of death and night? ha]! what diſorder's this? 


Somewhat I heard of king and rival mention'd. 


What's 
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What's he that dares be rival to the king ? 
Or lift his eyes to like, where I adore ? 
Zara. There, he; your priſoner, and that was my 


ſave. 
King. How ? better than my hopes ? does ſhe accuſe 
bim? (Aſide. 


Zara. Am I become ſo low by my captivity, 
And do your arms ſo leſſen what they conquer, 
That Zara muſt be made the ſport of flaves ? 

And ſhall the wretch, whom yeſter' ſun beheld 
Waiting my nod, the creature of my pow'r, 
Preſume to day to plead audacious love, 
And build bold hopes on my dejected fate? 

King. Better for him to tempt the rage of heav'n, 
And wrench the bolt red-hiſſing from the hand 
Of him that thunders, than but think that inſolence. 
"Tis daring for a god. Hence, to the wheel 
With that Ixion, who aſpires to hold 
Divinity embrac'd ; to whips and priſons 
Drag him with ſpeed, and rid me of his face. 

| (Guards ſeize Oſmyn. 

Zara. Compaſſion led me to bemoan his ſtate, 

Whoſe former fate had merited much more: 

And through my hopes in you, I undertook 

He ſhould be ſet at large; thence ſprung his inſolence, 
And what was charity, he conftru'd love. 

King. Enough; his puniſhment be what you pleaſe, 

But let me lead you from this place of ſorrow, 
To one, where young delights attend; and joys 
Yet new, unborn, and blooming in the bud, 
Which wait to be full-blown at your approach, 
And ſpread like roſes to the morning ſun : 
Where ev'ry hour ſhall roll in circling joys, 
And love ſhall wing the tedious-waſting day. 
Life without love is load; and time ftands Hill: 
What we refuſe to him, to death we give ; 

And then, then only, when we love we live. 


The End of the Second Act. 
O5 ACT 
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ACNE 3 CTENE . 
A Priſon. 


Osu vx alone with a Paper. 


OS MF N. 
U T now, I was clos'd within the tomb 


That holds my father's aſhes ; and but now, 
Where he was pris'ner I am too impriſon'd. 
Sure *tis the hand of heav'n that leads me thus, 
And for ſome purpoſe points out theſe remembrances. 
In a dark corner of my cell I found 
This paper, what it is this light will ſhew. | 
if my Alphonſo Ha ! _ (Reading, 
1f my Alphonſo Jive, reſtore him, heawv'n ; 
Give me more weight, cruſh my declining years 
With bolts, <with chains, impriſonment and avant; 
But bleſs my ſon, viſit not him for me. 
It is his hand; this was his pray'r————yet more: 
Let cry hair, which forrow by the roots (Reading. 
Tears from my hoary and devoted head, | 
Be doubled in thy mercies to my ſon : 
Not for my ſelf, but him; hear me, all gracious ———— 


*T'is wanting what ſhou'd follow —Heaw'n ſhou'd follow, 


But 'tis torn of. Why ſhou'd that word alone 
Be torn from his petition ? *twas to heav'n, 
But heav'n was deaf, heav'n heard him not; but thus, 
Thus as the name of heav'n from this is torn, 

So did it tear the ears of mercy from 

His voice, ſhutting the gates of pray'r againſt him. 
If piety be thus debarr'd acceſs 

On high, and of good men the very beſt 

1s ſingled out to bleed and bear the ſcourge, 

What is reward? or what is puniſhment ? 

But who ſhall dare to tax eternal juſtice ! 


Yet 
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Yet I may think I may, I muſt ; for thought 
Precedes the will to think, and error lives 
E're reaſon can be born. Reaſon, the power 
To gueſs at right and wrong ; the twinkling lamp 
Of wand'ring life, that winks and wakes by turns, 
Fooling the follower, betwixt ſhade and ſhining. 
What m—__— who's there? my friend ! how cam'ſt thou 
| ither ? 


SCENE II. 


Os ux, Herr, 


Heli. The time's too precious to be ſpent in telling; 
The captain, influenc'd by Almeria's power, 
Gave order to the guards for my admittance. 

O/m. How does Almeria but I know, ſhe is, 

As Iam. Tell me, may I hope to ſee her? 

Heli. You may; anon, at midnight when the king 
Ts gone to reſt, and Garcia is retir'd, | 
(Who takes the privilege to viſit late, 

Preſuming on a bridegroom's right ) ſhe'll come. 

O/m. She'll come ! "tis what I wiſh, yet what ] fear. 
She'll come; but whither, and to whom? © heav'n! 
To a vile priſon, and a captiv'd wretch ; 

To one, whom had ſhe never known ſhe had 
N Been happy : why, why was that heav'nly creature 
Abandon'd o'er to love what heav'n forſakes ? 
Why does ſhe follow, with unwearicd ſteps, 
One who has tir'd misfortune with purſuing ? 
2 One, driv'n about the world like blaſted leaves 
And chaff, the ſport of adverſe winds; till late 
At length, impriſon'd in ſome cleſt of rock, 
ä Or earth, it reſts, and rots to ſilent duſt. 
Heli. Have hopes, and hear the voice of better fate, 
T've learn'd there are diſorders ripe for mutiny 
Among the troops, who thought to ſhare the plunder, 
Which Manuel to his own uſe and avarice 
Converts. 'This news has reach'd Yalentia's frontiers ; 
Where many of your ſubjects, long oppref{s'd 
With tyrarny and grievous impoſitions, 
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Are riſen in arms, and call for chiefs to head 
And lead 'em, to regain their rights and liberty. 


O/m. By heav'n thou'ſt rous'd me from my lethargy, 


The ſpirit which was deaf to my own wrongs, 
And the loud cries of my dead father's blood ; 
Deaf to revenge nay, which refus'd to hear 
'The piercing fighs and murmurs of my love 
Yet unenjoy d; what not Almeria could | 
Revive, or raiſe, my people's voice has waken'd. 
O my Antonio, I am all on fire, 
My ſoul is up in arms, ready to charge 
And bear amidſt the foe, with conqu'ring troops. 
I hear em call to lead em on to liberty, | 
To victory; their ſhouts and clamours rend 
My ears, and reach the heav'ns; where is the king ? 
Where is 4/þhon/o ? ha! where? where indeed? 
O could tear and bruſt the ſtrings of life, 
To break thoſe chains. Off, off, ye ſtains of royalty. 
Off, ſlavery. O curſe ! that I alone 
Can beat and flutter in my cage, when I 
Would ſoar and ſtoop at victory beneath. 

Heli. Our poſture of affairs, and ſcanty time, 
My lord, require you ſhould compoſe your ſelf, 
And think on what we may reduce to practice. 
Zara, the cauſe of your reſtraint, may be 
The means of liberty reſtor'd. That gain'd, 
Occaſion will not fail to point out ways 
For your eſcape. Mean time, I've thought already 
With ſpeed and ſafety, to convey my ſelf 
Where not far off ſome male-contents hold council 
Nightly ; who hate this tyrant ; ſome, who love 
Anſelmo's memory, and will, for certain, 


When they ſhall know you live, aſſiſt your cauſe. 


O/m. My friend and counſellor, as thou think'ſt fit, 
So do, I will with patience wait my fortune. 

Heli. When Zara comes, abate of your averſion. 

O/m. I hate her not, nor can diſemble love: 
But as I may I'll do. I have a paper 
Which I would ſhew thee, friend, but that the fight 
Would hold thee here, and clog thy expedition, 
Within I found it, by my father's hand 


*T was 
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| "Twas writ ; a pray'r for me, wherein appears 


Paternal love prevailing ofer his ſorrows ; 
Such ſanctity, ſuch tenderneſs, ſo mixed 
With grief, as wou'd draw tears from inhumanity, 
Heli. The care of providence ſure left it there, 
To arm your mind with hope. Such piety 
Was never heard in vain: heav'n has in ſtore 
For you, thoſe bleflings it with-held from him. 
In that aſſurance live; which time, I hope, 
And our next meeting will confirm. 
O/m. Farewel, | 
My friend ; the good thou doſt deſerve attend thee. 


SCENE III. 


OzMmyN, alone. 


I've been to blame, and queſtion*d with impiety 
The care of heav*in. Not ſo my father bore 
More anxious grief. This ſhould have better taught me: 


This leſſon, in ſome hour of inſpiration, 


By him ſet down; when his pure thoughts were born, 
Like fumes of ſacred incenſe ofer the clouds, 

And wafted thence, on angel's wings, thro' ways 

Of light, to the bright ſource of all. For there 

He in the book of preſcience ſaw this day ; 

And waking to the world and mortal ſenſe, 

Left this example of his reſignation, 

This his laſt legacy to me, which, here, 

Fll treaſure, as more worth than diadems, 

Or all extended rule of regal pow'r. 


SCENE IV. 


OMyn, ZARA weld. | 


O/m. What brightneſs breaks upon me thus thro? ſhades, 
And promiſes a day to this dark dwelling ? 
Is it my love? | ; 

Zara. O that thy heart had taught (Lifting her up Veil. 
Thy tongue that ſaying. 

O/m. Zara! I am betray'd 
By my ſurpriſe. 


Zara, 
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Zara ! What, does my face diſpleaſe thee ? 
That having ſeen it, thou doſt turn thy eyes 
Away, as from deformity and horror. 

If fo, this ſable curtain ſhall again 

Be drawn, and I will ſtand before thee ſeeing, 

And unſeen. Is it my love? aſk again 

That queſtion, ſpeak again in that ſoft voice, 

And look again with wiſhes in thy eyes. 

O no, thou canſt not, for thou ſeeſt me now, 

As ſhe whoſe ſavage breaſt has been the cauſe 

Of theſe thy wrongs; as ſhe, whoſe barbarous rage 
Has loaden thee with chains and galling irons : 

Well doſt thou ſcorn me, and upbraid my falſeneſs: 
Could one who lov'd, thus torture whom ſhe lov'd ? 
No, no, it mult be hatred, dire revenge, 

And deteſtation, that cou'd uſe thee thus. 

So thou doſt think; then do but tell me ſo ; 

Tell me, and thou ſhall ſee how I' revenge 

Thee on this falſe one, how I'll ſtab and tear 

This heart of flint *till it ſhall bleed; and thou 


Shalt weep for mine, forgetting thy own miſeries. 


O/m. You wrong me beauteous Zara, to believe 
I bear my fortunes with ſo low a mind, 
As ſtill to meditate revenge on all, 
Whom chance or fate, working by ſecret cauſes, 
Has made per-force ſubſervient to that end 
The heav'nly pow'rs allot me; no, not you, 
But deſtiny and inauſpicious ſtars 
Have caſt me down to this low being: or, 
Granting you had, from you I have deſerv'd it. 
Zara, Canſt thou forgive me then? wilt thou believe 
So kindly of my fault, to call it madneſs ? 
O, give that madneſs yet a milder name, 
And call it paſſion ; then be ſtill more kind, 
And call that paſſion love | 
O/m. Give it a name, | 
Or being as you pleaſe, ſuch I will think it. 
Zara. en doit wound me more with this thy gooG- 
neſs, 
Than e'er thou could'ſt with bittereſt reproaches; 
Thy anger could not pierce thus to my heart. 
Ofn, Yet I could ih 


Zara. 
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Zara. Haſte me to know it : what? 

Oy. That at this time I had not been this thing. 

Zara. What thing ? 

O/m. 'This ſlave. 

Zara. O heav'n! my fears interpret 
This thy ſilence ; ſomewhat of high concern, 

Long faſhioning within thy labouring mind, 
And now juſt ripe for birth, my rage has ruin'd. 
Have I done this ? tell me, am I fo curs'd ? 

O/m. Time may have ſtill one fated hour to come, 
Which wing'd with liberty, might overtake 
Occaſion paſt. 

Zara. Swift as occaſion, I 
My felt will fly; and earlier than the morn 
Wake thee to freedom. Now *tis late; and yet 


Some news few minutes paſt arriv'd, which ſeem'd 


To ſhake the temper of the king who knows 
What wracking cares diſeaſe a monarch's bed? 
Or love, that late at night ſtill lights his lamp, 
And ftrikes his rays thro? duſk and folded lids, 
Forbidding reſt, may ftretch his eyes awake, 
And force their balls abroad at this dead hour, 
I'll try. 
O/m. I have not merited this grace; 
Nor, ſhou'd my ſecret purpoſe take effect, 
Can I repay, as you require, ſuch benefits. 
Zara. Thou canſt not owe me more, nor have J more 
To give, than I've already loſt. But now, 
So does the form of our engagement reſts, 
Thou haſt the wrong; I 'till redeem thee hence; 
That done, I leave thy juſtice to return 
My love. Adieu. 


SCENE V. 


OsuxN alone. 


This woman has a ſoul 
Of god- like mould, intrepid and commanding, 


And challenges, in ſpight of me, my beſt 


Eſteem ; to this ſhe's fair, few more can boaſt 
Of perional charms, or with leſs vanity 
Might hope to captivate the hearts of kings. 


But 
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But ſhe has paſſions which out-ſtrip the wind. 
And tear her virtues up as tempeſts root 
The ſea. I fear when ſhe ſhall know the truth, 
Some ſwift and dire event of her blind rage 
Will make all fatal. But behold ſhe comes 
For whom I fear, to ſhield me from my fears. 
The cauſe and comfort of my boding heart. 


SCENE VI. 


ALMERIA, Osuxx. . 

O/m. My life, my health, my liberty, my all 
How ſhall I welcome thee to this ſad place ? 

How ſpeak to thee the words of joy and tranſport ? 
How run into thy arms with-held by fetters ; 

Or take thee into mine, while I'm thus manacled 
And pinion'd like a thief or murderer ? 

Shall I not hurt and bruiſe thy tender body, 

And ſtain thy boſom with the ruſt of theſe 

Rude irons! muſt I meet thee thus, Almeria? 

Alm. Thus, thus ; we parted, thus to meet again. 
Thou told'it me thou would'ſt think how we might meet 
now we will partno more ; 

For theſe thy chains or death, ſhall join us ever. 

O/m. Hard means to ratifie that word O cruelty, 
That ever I ſhould think beholding thee 
A torture yet ſuch is the bleeding anguiſh 
Of my heart, to ſee thy ſufferings O heav'n ! 
That I could almoſt turn my eyes away, 

Or wiſh thee from my fight. | 

Alm. O] ſay not ſo? 

Tho? *tis becauſe thou lov'ſt me: do not ſay, 
On any terms, that thou doſt wiſh me from thee, 
No, no, *tis better thus, that we together 

Feed on each other's heart, devour our woes 
With mutual appetite ; and mingling in 

One cup the common ſtream of both our eyes, 
Drink bitter draughts, with never ſlacking thirſt. 
Thus bette;, than for any cauſe to part. 
What doſt thou think? look not ſo tenderly 
Upon me — ſpeak, and take me in thy arms 


Thou canſt not! thy poor arms are bound, and ftrive 
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In vain with the remoſeleſs chains, which gnaw 
And eat into thy fleſh, feſt'ring thy limbs 
With rankling ruſt, 
O/m. Oh; O 
Alm. Give me that ſigh. 
Why doſt thou heave, and ſtifle in thy griefs ? 
Thy heart will burſt, thy eyes look red and ſtart ; 
Give thy ſoul way, and tell me thy dark thought. 
Ojm. 45 _ world's rule, I would not wound thy 
rea 
With ſuch a dagger as then ſtuck my heart. 
Alm. Why ? why ? to know it, cannot wound me 
more, 
Than knowing thou haſt felt it : tell it me 
Thou giv'ſt me pain with too much tenderneſs ! 
O/m. And thy exceſſive love diſtracts my ſenſe ! 
O woud'ſt thou be leſs killing, ſoft or kind, 
Grief cou'd not double thus his darts againſt me. 
Alm. 20 doſt me wrong, and grief too robs my 
eart, 
If there he ſhoot not ev'ry other ſhaft ; 
Thy ſecond ſelf ſnou'dſt feel each other wound, 
And woe ſhou'd be in equal portions dealt. 
I am thy wife 
O/m. O thou haſt ſearch'd too deep: 
There, there I bleed; there pull the cruel cords, 
That ſtrain my cracking nerves ! engines and wheels, 
That piece-meal grind, are beds of down and balm 
To that ſoul-racking thought. 
Alm. Then I am curs'd 
Indeed, if that be ſo; if I'm thy torment, 
Kill me, then kill me, daſh me with thy chains, 
Tread on me ; what, am I the boſom ſnake, 
That ſucks thy warm life-blood, and gnaws thy heart ? 
O that thy words had force to break thoſe bonds, 
As they have ſtrength to tear this heart in ſunder ! 
So ſnhou'dſt thou be at large from all oppreſſion. 
Am IJ, am I of all thy woes the worſt ? 
O/m. My all of bliſs, my everlaſting life, 
Soul of my "foal, and end of all my wiſhes, 
Why doſt thou chus unman me with thy words, 
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And melt me down to mingle with thy weepings? 
Why doſt thou aſk ? why doſt thou talk thus piercing!y 
Thy ſorrows have diſturb'd thy peace of mind, 
And thou doſt ſpeak of miſeries impoſſible. (balm, 

Alm. Didſt thou not ſay that racks and wheels were 
And beds of eaſe, to thinking me thy wie ? 

Om. No, no; nor ſhou'd the ſubtleſt pains that hell, 

Or hell-born malice can invent, extort 


A wiſh or thought from me, to have thee other. 


But thou wilt know what harrows up my heart: 

Thou art my wife nzy, thou art yet my bride, 
The ſacred union of connubial love 

Yet unaccompliſh'd; his myſterious rites 

Delay'd ; nor has our hymeneal torch 

Yet lighted up his laſt moſt grateful ſacrifice ; 

But daſh'd with rain from eyes, and {waild with ſighs, 
Burns dim and glimmers with expiring light. 


Is this dark cell a temple for that god ? 


Or this vile earth an altar for ſuch off *rings ? 
This den for ſlaves, this dungeon damp'd with woes; 
Is this our marriage-bed ! are theſe our joys! 

Is this to cali thee mine? O hold my heart! 

To call thee mine? yes; thus, ev'n thus, to call 
Thee mine, were comfort, joy, extreameſt ecſtaſie. 
But O ! thou art not mine, not ev'n in miſery; 

Ard tis deny'd to me to be ſo bleſs'd, 

As to be wretched with thee. 

Alm. No; not that 
TH extrea meſt malice of our fate can hinder : 

That {till is left us, and on that we'll feed, 
As on the leavings of calamity. 
There we will feaſt and ſmile on paſt diſtreſs, 
And hug, in icorn of it, our mutual ruin. 

O/m. O thou doſt talk, my love, as one reſolv'd, 
Becauſe not knowing danger. But look forward; 
Think on to-morrow, when thou ſhalt be torn 
From theſe weak, ſtruggling, unextended arms; 
Think how my heart will heave, and eyes will ſtrain, 
To graſp and reach what is deny'd my hands : 

Think how the blood will ſtart, and tears will guſh 
To follow thee. My ſeparating ſoul. 


Think 
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Think how I am, when thou ſhalt wed with Garcia; 
Then will I ſmear theſe walls with blood, disfigure 
And daſh my face, and rive my clotted hair. 

Break on the flinty floor my throbing breaſt, 

And grovel with gaſh'd hands to ſcratch a grave. 
Stripping my nails to tear this pavement up, 

And bury me alive. 

Alm. Heart-breaking horror ! 

O/z:. Then Garcia ſhall lye panting on thy boſom, 
Luxurious, revelling amidit thy charms ; 

And thou per-force mult yield, and aid his tranſport. 
Hell! hell! have I cauſe not to rage and rave? 
What are all racks, and wheels, and whips to this ? 
Are they not ſoothing ſoftneſs, ſinking eaſe, 

And wafting air to this? O my Almeria! 

What do the damn'd endure, but to deipair, 

But knowing heav'n, to know it loſt for ever ? 

Alm. O] am ſtruck; thy words are bolts of ice, 
Which ſhotinto my breaſt, now melt and chill me. 
I chatter, ſhake, and faint with thrilling fears. 

No, hold me not O, let us us not ſupport, 
But fink each other, deeper yet, down, down, 
Where levell'd low, no more we'll lift our eyes, 
But prene, and dumb, rot the firm face of earth 
With rivers of inceſſant ſcalding rain. 


SCENE VII. 


ZARA, PEREZ, SELYM, O:myN, ALMERIA. 


Zara. Somewhat of weight to me requires his free- 
dom. 
Dare you diſpute the king's command ? behold 
The royal ſignet. 
Per. I obey ; yet beg 
Your majeſty one moment to defer 
Your entring, till the princeſs is return'd 
From viſiting the nable priſoner. 
Zara. Ha; 
What ſay' ſt thou? 
O/m. We are loſt ! undone ! diſcover'd! 
Retire, my life, with ſpeed——— alas, we're ſeen : 
Speak 
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Speak of compaſſion, let her hear you ſpeak 
Of interceeding for me with the king ; 
Say ſomewhat quickly to conceal our loves 
If poſſible 

Alm. I cannot ſpeak. 

Om. Let me 
Conduct you forth, as not perceiving her, 
But till ſhe's gone ; then bleſs me thus again. 

Zara. Trembling and weeping as he leads her forth 
Confuſion in his face, and grief in hers ! 
"Tis plain, I've been abus d death and deſtruction 
How ſhall I ſearch into this myſtery ! 
The blueſt blaft of peſtilential air 
Strike, damp, deaden her charms, and kill his eyes ; 
Perdition catch em both, and ruin part 'em. 

O/m. This charity to one unknown, and thus 

[ Aloud to Almeria as foe goes out. 

Diſtreſs'd heav'n will repay ; all thanks are poor. 


SCENE VIII. 


ZARA, SELIM, OSMYN- 


Zara. Damn'd, damn'd diflembler ? yet I will be calm, 
Choak in my rage, and know the utmoit depth 
Of this deceiver you ſeem much ſurpriz d. 
O/m. At your return ſo ſoon and unexpected! 
Zara. And ſo unwiſh'd, unwanted too it ſeems. 
Confuſion ! yet I will contain my ſelf. 
You're grown a favourite fince laſt we parted ; 
Perhaps I'm ſawcy and intruding 
On. Madam 
Zara. I did not know the princeſs favourite; 
Your pardon, Sir miſtake me not ; you think 
I'm angry; you're deceiv'd. I came to ſet 
You free ; but ſhall return much better pleas'd, 
To find you have an intereſt ſuperior. 
O/m. You do not come to mock my miſeries? 
Zar. I do. 
O/m. I could at this time ſpare your mirth. 
Zara. I know thou could'ſt ; but I am not often plea: d, 
And will indulge it now. What miſeries? 5 
| 0 
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Who wou'd not be thus happily confin'd, 
To be the care of weeping majeſty ? 
To have contending queens at dead of night, 
Forſake their down, to wake with watry eyes, 
And watch like tapers o'er your hours of reſt. 
O curſe ! I cannot hold 
O/m. Come, tis too much. 
Zara. Villain! 
O/m. How, madam |! 
Zara. 'Thou ſhalt die. 
O/m. I thank you. 
Zara. 3 ly'ſt; for now I know for whom thou'd'ſt 
ive. 
O/m. Then you may know for whom I'd die. 
Zara. Hell ! hell! 
Yet I'll be calm dark and unknown betrayer ! 
But now the dawn begins, and the ſlow hand 
Of fate is ſtretch'd to draw the veil, and leave 
Thee bare, the naked mark of publick view. 
O/m. You may be till deceiv'd, 'tis in my pouꝰr. 
Zara. Who waits there ? as you'll anſwer it, look, 
this ſlave (To the Guard, 
Attempt no means to make himſelf away. 
I've been deceiv'd. The publick ſafety now 
Requires he ſhou'd be more confin'd, and none, 
No, not the princeſs, ſuffer'd or to ſee, 
Or ſpeak with him. I'll quit you to the king. 
Vile and ingrate ? too late thou ſhalt repent 
The baſe injuſtice thou haſt done my love: 
Yes, thou ſhalt know, ſpite of thy paſt diſtreſs, 
And all thoſe ills which thou ſo long haſt mourn'd; 
Heav'n has no rage, like love to hatred turn'd, 
Nor hell a fury, like a woman ſcorn'd. 


The End of the Third Act. 
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\ 
CNL ME STC NS LED | 
; 
ACTI 1V SCENE I. 
N 
A Room of State. @ 
ZARA, SELIM, 5 
Zara. T Hou haſt already rack'd me with thy ſtay ; q 
Therefore require me not to aſk thee twice: Y 
7 Reply at once to all. What is concluded? 
2» Sel. Your accuſation highly has incens'd 0 
F The king, and were alone enough to urge M 
The fate of O/myn ; but to that, freſh news q 
is Ts fince arrivd, of more revolted troops. 
„ Tis certain Heli too is fled, and with him 
. (Which breeds amazement and diſtraction) ſorne 4 
| . Who bore high offices of weight and truſt, H 
ia Both in the ftate and army. 'This confirms Zu 
* The king in full belief of all you told him, * 
1 Concerning O/myn, and his correſpondence Al 
+ With them who firſt began the mutiny. 1. 
5 Wherefore a warrant for his death is ſign'd, Tt 
. And order given for publick execution. in 
Fi Zara. Ha! haſt thee! fly, prevent his fate and mine; Ly 
i Find out the king, tell him I have of weight Le 
3 More than his crown t' impart e're Oynym die. T1 
U Sel. It needs not, for the king will ſtrait be here, 
1 And as to your revenge, not his own int'reſt, 
4 Pretend to ſacrifice the life of O/uyn. 
"4 Zara. What ſhall I ſay; invent, contrive, adviſe 
N Somewhat to blind the king, and ſave his lite = 
. In whom I live. Spite of my rage and pride, Fa 
17 I am a woman and a lover ſill. wy 
5 O! 'tis more grief but to ſuppoſe his death, 7 
* Than ſtill to meet the rigour of his ſcorn. 7 


From my deſpair my anger had its ſource; 
When 


nine; 


When 
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When he is dead I muſt deſpair for ever. 

For ever ! that's deſpair it was diſtruſt 

Before ; diftruſt will ever be in love, 

And anger is diſtruſt, both ſhort liv'd pains. 

But in deſpair, and ever-during death, 

No term, no bound, but infivite of woe. 

O torment, but to think! what then to bear? 

Not to be born—-deviſe the means to ſhun it, 

Quick ; or, by heav*n, this dagger drinks thy blood. 

Sel. My life is yours, nor wiſh I to preſerve it, 
But to ſerve you. I have already thought. 

Zara. Forgive my rage ; I know thy love and truth, 
Put ſay, what's to be done; or when, or how 
Shall J prevent, or ſtop th' approaching danger? 

Sel. You mult {till ſeem more reſolute and fix<d 
On Oſenpues death; too quick a change of mercy, 
Might breed ſuſpicion of the cauſe. Adviſe, 
That exccution may be done in private. 

Zara. On what pretence ? 

Sel. Your own requeſt“s enough. 
However, for a colour, tell him, you 
Have cauſe, to fear his guards may be corrupted, 
And ſome of them bought off to O/mpx*s int*reſt, 
Who, at the place of execution, will 
Attempt to force his way for an eſcape. 
The ſtate of things will countenance all ſuſpicions. 
Then offer to the king to have him ſtrangled 
In ſecret by your mutes ; and get an order 
That none but mutes may have admittance to him. 
I can no more, the king is here. Obtain 


This grant and Ill acquaint you with the reſt. 
8 C:E-NE H. 
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King. Bear to the dungeon thoſe rebellious ſlaves, 
Th' ignoble curs, that yelp to fill the cry. | 
And ſpend their mouths in barking tyranny, 

But for their leaders, Sancho and Ramirez, 
Let 'em be led away to preſent death. 
Perez, ſee it perform'd. 


Conf. 
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Gonſ. Might I preſume, 
Their execution better were deferr*d, 
"Till O/myn die. Mean time we may learn more 
Of this conſpiracy. 

King. Then be it ſo. | 
Stay, ſoldier ; they ſhall ſuffer with the Moor. 
Are none return*d of thoſe who follow*d Heli? 


Gon/. None, Sir. Some papers have been ſince diſco- N 


ver? d 
In Roderigo's houſe, who fled with him, 
Which ſeem to intimate, as if Alphon ſo 
Were ſtill alive, and arming in Valentia, 
Which wears indeed this colour of a truth, 
They who are fled have that way bent their courſe. 
Of the ſame nature divers notes have been 
Diſpers'd, t' amuſe the people; whereupon 
Some ready of belief have rais'd this rumour : 
That being ſav'd upon the coaſt of 4frick, 
He there diſclos*d himſelf to A/bucacim, 
And by a ſecret compact made with him, 
Open“ d and urg*d the way to this invaſion; 
While he himſelf, returning to Valentia 
In private, undertook to raiſe this tumult. 


Zara. Ha! hear'ſt thou that? Is Om then Aplier:!s' 


O heav'n ! a thouſand things occur at once 

To my remembrance now, that make it plain, 

O certain death for him, as ſure deſpair 

For me, if it be known If not, what hope 
Have I? yet *twere the loweſt baſeneſs, now 

To yield him up no, I will till conceal him, 
And try the force of yet more obligations, 

Gonſ. "Tis not impoſſible. Yet, it may be 

That ſome impoſtor has uſurp'd his name. 
Your beauteous captive Zara can inform. 
If ſuch a one, ſo ſcaping, was receiv'd, 

At any time, in Albucacim's court. 

King. Pardon, fair excellence, this long neglect: 
An unforeſeen, unwelcome hour of buſineſs, 
Has thruſt between us, and our while of love; 
But wearing now apace with ebbing ſand, 

Will quickly waſte, and give again the day, 


Zara, 
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Zara. You're too ſecure: the danger is more imminent 
Than your high courage ſuffers you to ſee, 
While O/zxyn lives, you are not ſafe. 
King. His doom 
Is paſs'd ; If you revoke it not, he dies. 
Zara. Tis well. By what J heard upon your entrance, 
T find I can unfold what yet concerns 
You more. One who did call himſelf A4/phonfo 
Was upon my coaſt, as 1s reported, 
And oft had private conference with the king ; 
To what effect I knew not then. But he, 
Alphonſo, ſecretly departed, juſt 
About the time our arms embark'd for Spain, 
What I know more, 1s that a tripple league 
Of ſtricteſt friendſhip, was profels'd between 
Alphonſo, Heli, and the traytor ©/myn. 
King. Publick report is ratify'd in this. 
Zara. And Oſimyn's death requir'd of ſtrong neceſſity. 
King. Give order ftrait that all the pris'ners dic. 
Zara. Forbear a moment; ſomewhat more I have 
Worthy your private ear, and this your miniſter. 
King. Let all except Gonſalex leave the room. 


SCENE III. 


KING, GonsAaLEz, ZARA, SELIM. 


Zara. I am your captive, and you've us'd me nobly 
And in return of that, tho' otherwiſe 
Your enemy, I have diſcover'd O/nyn 
His private practice and conſpiracy 
Againſt your ſtate: and fully to diſcharge 
My ſelf of what I've undertaken, now 
I think it fit to tell you, that your guards 
Are tainted ; ſome among 'em have reſolv'd 
To reſcue O/nyn at the place of death. 
King. Is treaſon then fo near us as our guards! 
Zara. Moſt; certain tho' my knowledge is not yet. 
So ripe to point at the particular men. 
King. What's to be done ? 
Zara. That too I will adviſe. 
J have remaining in my train ſome mutes, 
Vou. I. | 
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A preſent once from the Sultana Queen, | 
In the Grand Signof's court. Theſe, from their infancy, 1 B 
Are practis'd in the trade of death; and ſhall | 


(As there the cuſtom is) in private ſtrangle 


O/myr. V 
Gon/. My lord, the queen adviſes well. 1 
King. What off' ring, or what recompence remains In 

In me, that can be worthy ſo great ſervices ? | 

To caſt beneath your feet the crown you've ſav'd, 

Tho' on the head that wears it, were too little. 

Zara. Of that hereafter ; but, mean time, *tis fit 

You give ſtrict charge, that none may be admitted 

To ſee the pris ner, but ſuch mutes as I H 

Shall ſend. 18 
King. Who waits there? 11 

SCENE IV. A, 

Kixc, GonsaLEz. ZARA, SELIM, PREZ. | 
King. On your life take heed, M 
That only Zara's mutes, or ſuch who bring 1 
Her warrant, have admittance to the Moor. As 
Zara. They and no other, not the princeſs ſelf. 1 
Perez. Your majeſty ſhall be obey'd. As 
King. Retire. Co 
s EN E v. Ss 
EINS, GoNxSaLEz, ZARA, SELIM, oo 
Gonſ. That interdiction ſo particular, Ef 
Pronounc'd with vehemence againſt the princeſs, | 
Shou'd have more meaning than appears barefac'd. Is 
The king is blinded by his love, and heeds Th 
It not Your majeſty ſure might have ſpar'd Ari 
That laſt reſtraint; you hardly can ſuſpect 14g 
The princeſs is conſederate with the Moor. 0 
Zara. I've heard, her charity did once extend Of 
So far, to viſit him, at his requeſt. She 
G. Ha! | But 
King. How? ſhe viſit Oman what, my daughter ? W] 
Sel, Madam, take hecd; or you have ruin'd all. But 


Zara 
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Zara. And after did ſolicit you on his 
Behalf ——— — 
King. Never. You have been mil-inform'd. 
Zara. Indeed? than 'twas a whiſper ſpread by ſome, 
Who wiſl'd it ſo; a common art in courts. 
J will retire, and inſtantly prepare 
Inſtruction for my miniſters of death. 


SCENE VI. 


Kinc, GoNnsALEZ. 


Gon/. There's ſomewhat yet of myſtery in this; 
Her words and actions are obſcure and double, 
Sometimes concur, and ſometimes diſagree ; 

J like it not. 

King. What doſt thou think, Gonſaleg; 

Are we not much indebted to this fair one ? 

Conf. I am a little flow of credit, Sir, 

In the ſincerity of women's actions, 

Methinks this lady's hatred to the Moor 
Diſquiets her too much; which makes it ſeem 
As if ſhe'd rather that ſhe did not hate him. 

I with her mutes are meant to be implcy'd 

As ſhe pretends ] doubt it now ————your guards 
Corrupted; how? by whom? who told her ſo? 
I'th' evening Oyuyn was to die; at midnight 
She begg'd the royal ſignet to releaſe him; 

I'th* morning he muſt die again e're noon 

Her mutes alone muſt ſtrangle him, or hell 
Eſcape. This put together ſuits not well. 

King. Yet, that there's truth in what ſhe hath diſcover'd, 
Is manifeſt from every circumſtance. 

This tumult, and the lords who fled with Heli, 
Are confirmation - that 4phonſo lives, 
Agrees expreſly too with her report. 

Gon/. J grant it, Sir; and doubt not, but in rage 
Of ſealouſie, ſhe has diſcover'd what 
She now repents. It may be I*m decciv4d. 

But why that needleſs caution of the princeis? - 
What if the had ſeen O/inyn! tho' ' tw ere ſtrange. 
But if ſhe had, What was*t to her? unleſs 
| EL She 
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She fear'd her ſtronger charms might cauſe the Moor's. 
Affection to revolt. 
King. I thank thee, friend. 
There's reaſon in thy doubt, and I am warn'd. 
But think ſt thou that my daughter ſaw this Moor. 
Gonſ. If Oſmyn be, as Zara has related, 
Aphonſo's friend; tis not impoſſible, 
But ſhe might wiſh on his account to ſee him. 
King. Say'ſt thou? by heaven thou haſt rouz'd a thought, 
That like a ſudden earthquake ſhakes my frame. 
Confuſion ! then my daughter's an accomplice, 
And plots in private with this helliſh Moor. 
Gonſ. That were too hard a thougk: but ſee ſhe comes. 
*T were not amiſs to queſtion her a little, 
And try howefer, if I've divin“d aright. 
If what I fear be true, ſhe*ll be concern*d 
For O/myn*s death, as he's Alphon/o*s friend. 
Urge that, to try if ſhe'll ſollicit for him. 


SCENE VII. 


KIR, GoxsALEZz, ALMERIA, LEoONORa, 


King. Vour coming has prevented me, Almeria; 
J had determin*d to have ſent for you. 
Let your attendant be diſmiſs*d ; 1 have 

| (Leonora retires. 

To talk with you. Come near; why doſt thou ſhake ? 
What mean thoſe ſwoll'n and red-fleck*<d eyes, that look 
As they had wept in blood, and worn the night 
In waking anguiſh? why this on the day 
Which was deſign'd to celebrate thy nuptials : 
But that the beams of light are to be ſtain*d 
With reeking gore, from traytors on the rack? 
Wherefore I have deferr*d the marriage-rites, 
Nor ſhall the guilty horrors of this day 
Prophane that jubilee. 

Alm. All days to me 
 Henceforth are equal; this the day of death, 
To morrow, and the next, and each that follows, 
Will undiftinguift'd roll, and but prolong 
One bated line of more extended woe. 


King. 
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King. Whence is thy grief? give me to know the cauſe, 
And look thou anſwer me with truth; for know, 

I am not unacquainted with thy falſhood. 
Why art thou mute? baſe and degenerate maid! 

Gon/. Dear madam, ſpeak, or you'll incenſe the king. 

Alm. What is't to ſpeak ? or wherefore ſhou'd I ſpeak ? 
What mean theſe tears, but grief unutterable ? 

King. They are the dumb confeſſions of thy mind; 
They mean thy guilt ; and ſay thou wert confed'rate 
With damn'd conſpirators to take my life. 

O impious paricide ! now canſt thou ſpeak ? 

Alm. O earth, behold, I kneel upon thy boſom, 
And bend my flowing eyes, to ſtream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield ; 

Open thy bowels of compaſſion, take 
Into thy womb the laſt and moſt forlorn 
Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent ; 
I have no parent elſe be thou a mother, 
And ſtep between me and the curſe of him, 
Who was who was, but is no more a father, 
But brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of child and daughter, 
Now calls me murderer and paricide. 
King. Riſe, I command thee riſe and if thou 
wouẽ dſt 
Acquit thy ſelf of thoſe deteſted names, 
Swear thou haſt never ſeen that foreign dog, 
Now doom'd to die, that moſt accurſed Oſyn. 

Alm. Never, but as with innocence J might, 
And free of all bad purpoſes. So heav'n's 
My witneſs. 

King. Vile equivocating wretch ! 

With innocence ? O patience ! hear—ſhe owns it! 
Confeſles it! by heav'n I'll have him rack'd, 

Torn, mangled, flay'd, impal'd.—all pains and tortures 
That wit of man and dire revenge can think, 

Shall he accumulated under-bear. . 

Alm. Oh, I am loſt——there fate begins to wound. 

King. Hear me; then, if thoucanſt, reply; know,traitreſs, 
I'm not to learn that curs'd Alphonſo lives; 


Nor am I ignorant what O/myn is. 
, © $ Alm. 
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Alm. Then all is ended and we both muſt die. 
Since thou'rt reveal'd, alone thou ſhalt not die. 

And yet alone wou'd I have dy'd, heav'n knows, 
Repeated deaths, rather than have reveal'd thee. 
Yes, all my father's wounding wrath, tho” each 
Reproach cuts deeper than the keeneſt ſword, 
And cleaves my heart; I wou'd have born it all, 
Nay, all the pains that are prepar'd for thee : 

To the remorſeleſs rack I wou'd have giv'n 

This weak and tender fleſh, to have been bruis'd 
And torn, rather than have reveal'd thy being. 

King. Hell, hell! do J hear this, and yet endure! 
What, dar'it thou to my face avow thy guilt ? 
Hence, e're I curſe—fly my juſt rage with ſpeed ; 
Left J forget us both, and ſpurn thee from me. 

Alm. And yeta father ! think I am your child. 
Turn not your eyes away look on me ]:neeling ; 
Now curſe me if you can, now ſpurn me off. 

Did ever father curſe his kneeling child ! 

Never : for always bleſſings crown that poſture, 
Nature inclines, and half-way meets that duty, 
Stooping to raiſe from earth the filial reverence ; 

For bended Enees returning folding arms, 

With pray'rs, and bleſſings, and paternal love. 

O har me then, thus crawling on the carthom—— 

King. Be thou advis'd, and let me go, while yet 
The light inpreſſion thou haſt made remains. 

Alm. No, never will I riſe, nor looſe this hold, 
Till you are mov'd, and grant that he may live. 

King. Ha! who may live? take heed, no more of that? 
For on my ſoul he dies, tho' thou, and ], 

And all ſhon'd follow to partake his doom. 
Away, off, let me go. Call her attendants. 
(Leonora and women return. 

Alm. Drag me, harrow the earth with my bare boſom 
I'il not let go till you have ſpar'd my huſband. 

King. Ha! what ſay'ſt thou? huſband ! huſband / 
damnation! 

What huſband ? which ? who ? 

Alm. He, he is my huſband. 

King. Poiſon and daggers ! who? 


Alm, 
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Alm. 0 

Gon/. Help, ſuport her. 

Am. Let me go, let me fall, ſink deep 
I'll dig a grave, and teur up Cath ; I will; 
I'll ſcraps *till I collect his rotten bones, 

And cloath their naltedro'; with my own fleſh; 
Ves, I will ſtrip of life, and we will change: 
I] will be death; then tho! du kill my huſband 
He ſhall be mine, fill and for ever mine. 

King. What huſband ? who? whom doſt thou mean? 

Gor/. She raves! 

Aim, O that I did. Ofmyn, he is my huſband. 

King. Ofmyn! 

Alm. Not O/myn, but 4phonſo is my dear 
And vedded huſband —— —-keav'n, and air, and ſcas, 
Ye winds and waves, I call ye all to witneſs. 

King. Wilder than winds or waves thy ſelf doſt rave. 
Shou'd I hear more, I too ſhou'd catch thy madneſs. 
Yet ſomewhat ſhe muſt mean of dire import, 

Which il not hear, till I am more at peace. 
Watch her returning ſenſe, and bring me word: 
And look that ſhe attempt not on her life. 


SCENE VIII. 


(Taluts. 


P'll dig, 


ALMERIA, GoNSALEZ, LroxoRa, Attendayts. 


Alm. O ſtay, yet ſtay; hear me, I am not mad. 
I wou'd to heav'n I were Fle's gone. 


Gon/. Have comfort. 
Alm. Curs'd be that tongue, that bids me be of com- 
fort; 

Curs'd my own tongue, that could not move his pity 
Curs'd theſe weak hands that could not hold him here 
For he is gone to doom Alphonſos death. 

Gon. Your too exceſhve grief works on your fancy, 
And deludes your ſenſe. Aiphonſo, if living, 
Is far from hence, beyond your father's power. 

Alm. Hence, thou deteſted, ill-tim'd flatterer; 
Source of my woes: thou and thy race be curs'd ; 
But doubly thou, who cou'dit alone have policy 


14 And 
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And fraud, to find the fatal ſecret out, 
And know that O/myn was Alphonſo. 

Gon/. Ha! | 

Alm. Why doſt thou ſtart? what doſt thou ſee or hear ? 
Was it the doleful bell, tolling for death ? 
Or dying groans from my Alphon/o's breaſt? 
See, ſee, look yonder / where a grizzled, pale, 
And gaſtly head glares by, all ſmear'd with bloed, 
Gaſping as it would ſpeak ; and after, ſee! * 
Behold a damp, dead hand has dropp'd a dagger : 
T'll catch it Hark ! a voice cries murder! ha! 
My father's voice! hollow it ſounds and calls 
Me from the tomb ll follow it; for there 
J ſhall again behold my dear 4/phon/o. | 


SCENE IX. 


GoxsaLEz alone. 


Shes greatly griev'd ; nor am [I leſs ſurprizd. 
Oſinyn Alphonſo! no; ſhe over-rates 

My policy: I net er ſuſpected it: 

Nor now had known it, but from her miſtake, 
Her huſband too! ha! where is Garcia then? 

And where the crown that ſhoud deſcend on hun, 
To grace the line of my poſterity ? 

Hold, let me think if I ſhoutd tell the King 
Things come to this extremity ? his daughter 
V/edded already what if he ſhouꝰ d yield? 
Knowing no remedy for what is paſt; 

And urg'd by nature pleading for his child, 

With which he ſeems to be already ſhaken. 

And tho' I know he hates beyond the grave 
Anſelme's race; yet if that if concludes me. 
To doubt, when I may be aſſur' d, is folly. 

But how prevent the captive queen, who means 
'Fo ſet him free? ay, now *tis plain; O well 
Invented tale! he was Alphon ſo's friend. 

Tuis ſubtile woman will amuſe the king, 

if I delay "twill do or better ſo. 
One to my wiſh. Alonzo, thou art welcome. 


SC EN E 
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SCENE X. 


GonsaLez, ALONZO. 


Alon. The king expects your lordſhip. 
Gon "Tis no matter. 
I'm not I' th' way at preſent, good Alonzo. 
Alon. If't pleaſe your lordſhip, I'll return, and ſay 
I have not ſeen you. 
1 Gor/. Do, my beſt Alonxo. | 
Yet ſtay, I would but go; anon will ſerve——— 
Yet I have that requires thy ſpeedy help. 
I think thou wou'dſt not ſtop to do me ſervice. 
Alon. IJ am your creature. 
Gonf. Say thou art my friend. 
P've ſeen thy ſword do noble execution. 
Alon. All that it can your lordſhip ſhall command. 
Gon/. Thanks; and I take thee at thy word, thou'ſt ſeen, 
Amongſt the followers of the captive queen, 
Dumb men, who make their meaning known by ſigns. 
Alon. J have, my lord. 
Gonſ. Cou'd thou procure with ſpeed 
And privacy, the wearing garb of one 
Of thoſe, tho' purchas'd by his death, I'd give 
Thee ſuch reward, as ſhou'd exceed thy with. 
Alon. Conclude it done, where ſhall I wait your lord- 
IEP 
Gon/. At my apartment. Uſe thy utmoſt diligence ; - 
And ſay I've not been ſeen———haſte, good Alonzy. 
So, this can hardly fail. Alphenſo ſlain, 
The greateſt obſtacle is then remov'd, 
Almeria widow'd, yet again may wed ; 
And I yet fix the crown on Garcia's head. 


End of the fourth A, 
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ACT Y:$SCE NE. 


A Room of Slate. 1 


Kinc, PAE, ALonzo. 


Ks. N OT to be found ? in an ill hour he's abſent. 
None, fay you, none? what not the fav'rite 

Nor ſhe her ſelf, nor any of her mates, (eunuch ? 

Have yet requir'd admittance ? | 

Per. None, my lord. 

King. Is O/myn fo diſpos'd as I commanded ? 

Per. Faſt bound in double chains, and at full length 
He lyes ſupine on earth ; with as much eaſe 
She might remove the center of this earth, 

As looſe the rivets of his bonds. 

King. Tis well. 

[Mute appears and ſeeing the King retires. 

Ha ! ſtop and ſeize that mute; Alonxo, follow him, | 

Ent'ring he met my eyes, and ſtarted back, 

Frighted, and fumbling one hand in his boſom, | 
As to conceal th' importance of his errand. 

| [Alonzo follows him, and returns with a paper. 

Alon. O bloody proof of obſtinate fidelity! 

King. What aoſt thou mean ? 

Alon. Soon as I ſeiz'd the man, 
He ſnatch'd from out his boſom this and ſtrove | 
With raſh and greedy haſte, at once to cram 
The morſe! down his throat. I catch'd his arm, 


8 . 8 Ma i Moon 0 


And hardly wzench'd his hand to wring it from him; 
Which done, he drew his ponyard from his ſide, | 
And on the inſtant plung'd it in his breaſt. | 


King. Remove the body thence e're Zara ſee it. 
Alon. Fl be fo bold to borrow his attire. 
Twill quit me of my promiſe to Gosſalex. 
SCENE 


14 


Hark tice, villain, traytor 
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SCENE II. 


KINO, Perez. 


Per. Whate'er it is, the king's complexion turns. 
King. How's this? my mortal foe beneath my roof ! 
(Having read the Letter. 
O, give me patience, all ye powers! No, rather 
Give me new rage, implacable revenge, 
And trebled fury ——— —ha! who's there? 
Per. My lord. 
King. Hence, ſlave! how dar'ſt thou *bide, to watch 
and pry 
Into how poor a thing a king deſcends ; 
How like thy ſelf, when paſſion treads him down? 
Ha ! ſtir not, on thy life: for thou wert fix'd 
And planted here to ſee me gorge this bait, 
And laſh againſt the hook : by heav'n, you're all 
Rank traitors ; thou art with the reſt combin'd ; | 
Thou knew'ſt that O/myn was Alphonſo, knew'tt 
My daughter privately with him conſerr'd; 
And wert the ſpy and pandar to their meeting. 
Pen. By all that's holy, I'm amaz d 
King. Thou ly'ſt. 
Thou art accomplice too with Zara; here 
Where ſhe ſets doun Still will I ſet thee free—{ Reading. 
That ſomewhere is repeated / have poxver 
O'er them that are thy guards —Mark that, thou tray tor 
Per. It was your majeſty's command, I ſhould 
Obey ner order | 
King. ( Reading. J——— And TU] avill T ſet 
Thee free, Alphonſo —hell ! cure'd, curs'd A- o 
Falle and perfidious Zara! ſtrumpet daughter | 
Away, be gone, thou feeble boy, fond love, 
All nature, ſoftneſs, pity and compaſiion, 
This hour I throw ye off, and entertain 
Fell hate within my breaſt, revenge and gall. 
By heav'n I'll meet, and counter-work this treachery. 
anſwer me, flave. 
Per. My ſervice les not merited rote titles, 


Ein: 
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King. Dar'ſt thou reply? take that thy ſervice ? 
thine ? (firikes him. 
What's thy whole life, thy ſoul, thy all, to my 
One moment's eaſe? hear my command; and look 
That thou obey, or horror on thy head. 
Drench me thy dagger in Alphonſo's heart. 
Why doſt thou ſtart ? reſolve, o: 
Per. wenn Sir, I will. 
King. Tis well that when ſhe comes to ſet him free, 
His teeth may grin, and mock at her remoſe. 
(Perez going. 
Stay thee— I've farther thought I'll add to this, 
And give her eyes yet greater diſappointment. 
When thou haſt ended him, bring me his robe ; 
And let the cell where fhe'll expect to ſee him 
Be darken'd, ſo as to amuſe the fight. 
I' be conducted thither ———— mark me well. 
"There with his turbant, and his robe array'd, 
And laid along as he now lies ſupine, 
I ſhall convi& her to her face of falſhood. 
When for A/phon/e's ſhe ſhall take my hand, 
And breath her ſighs upon my lips for his, 
Sudden I'll ſtart, and daſh her with her guilt. 
But ſee, ſhe, comes; I'll ſhun th' encounter; thou, 
Follow me, and give heed too my direction. 


SCENE III. 


ZARA, SELIM. 


Zara. The mute not yet return'd ! ha, twas the king > 
The king that parted hence ! frowning he went; 
His eyes like meteors roll'd, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams; as if his ſight 
Would like the raging dog-ftar, ſeorch the earth, 
And kindle ruin in its courſe. Doſt think 
He ſaw me? | | 
Sel. Yes: But then, as if he thought 
His eyes had err'd he haſtily recall'd 
Th“ imperfect look, and ſternly turn'd away. 
Zara, Shun me when ſeen ! I fear thou haſt undone 
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Thy ſhallow artifice begets ſuſpicion, 
And, like a cobweb-veil, but thinly ſhades 
The face of thy deſign ; alone diſguiſing 
What ſhould have ne'er been ſeen ; imperfe& miſchief / 
Thou like the adder, venomous and deaf, 
Haſt ſtung the traveller; and, after hear'ft 
Not his purſuing voice; ev'n where thou think'ſt 
To hide, the ruſtling leaves and bended graſs 
Confeſs and point the path which thou haſt crept. 
O fate of fools / officious in contriving; 
In executing puzzled, lame, and loſt. 

Sel. Avert it, that thou ſhould ever ſuffer 
For my defect: or that the means which I 
Devis'd to ſerve ſhould ruin your deſign / 
Preſcience is heav*n*s alone, not giv'n to man. 
If I have fail'd in what has been man, 
I needs muſt fail; impute not as a crime 
My nature's want, but puniſh nature in me: 
I plead not for a pardon and to live, 
But to be puniſh'd and forgiv'n. Here, ſtrike; 
bare my breaſt to meet your juſt revenge. 

Zara. ] have not leiſure now to take ſo poor 
A forfeit as thy life: ſomewhat of high 
And more important fate requires my thought. 
When I've concluded on my ſelf, if I 
Think fit, I'Il leave thee my command to die, 
Regard me well; and dare not to reply 
To what I give in charge; for I'm reſolv'd. 
Give order, that the two remaining mutes 
Attend me inſtantly, with each a bowl 
Of ſuch ingredients mix'd as will with ſpeed 
Benumn the living faculties, and give 
Moſt eaſie and inevitable death. 
Yes, O/myn, yes; be O/myn or Alphonſo, 
I'll give thee freedom, if thou dar*f be free: 
Such liberty as I embrace my ſelf, 
Thou ſhalt partake. Since fates no more afford; 
I can but die with thee to keep my word. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


SCENE opening, fhews the Priſon. 
GoxsALEZ alone, diſguis'd like a Mute with a Dagger. 


Gonſ. Nor centinel, nor guard! the doors unbarr'd ! 
And all as ſtill, as at the noon of night! 
Sure death already has been buſie here. 
There lies my way, that door too is unlock'd. 
| [ Looks in. 
Ha ! ſure he ſleeps ——alls dark within, ſave what 
A lamp, that feebly lifts a ſickly flame, 
By fits reveals his face ſeems turn'd, to favour 
Th' attempt: I'll ſteal, and do it unperceiv'd. 
What noiſe! ſome body coming? is't Alonzo ? 
No body? {ure he] wait without I would 
"T'were done — I' crawl, and ſting him to the heart: 
Then caſt my ſkin, and leave it there to anſwer it. 
| | [ Goes in. 


SCENE V. 


GARCIA, ALONZO. 


Gar. Where? where, Alonzo? where's my father? 
where 
The king ? confuſion ! all is on the rout! 
All's loſt, all ruin'd by ſurprize and treachery. 
Where, where is be? why doſt thou thus miſ-lead me? 
Alon. My lord, he enter'd but a moment ſince, 
And cou'd not paſs me unperceiv'd what, hoa ! 
My lord, my lord, what, hoa! my lord Gon/ales ! 


SCE NE VI. 


Garcia, ALownzo, GoxsALEZ bloody. 


Gonſ. Perdition choak your clamours hence this 
rudeneſs ? 
Garcia 
Gar. Perd tion, ſlavery, and death, 
Are entering now your doors, where is the king ? 
What means this blood ? and why thus face of horror? 
| Gong. 
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Gonz. No matter give me firſt to know the cauſe 
Of theſe your raſh and ill tim'd exclamations. 

Gar. The eaſtern gate is to the foe betray'd, 

Who but for heaps of ſlain that choak the paſſages, 
Had enter'd long e're now, and born down all 
Before em, to the palace walls, unleſs 

The king in perſon animate our men 
Granadu's loſt; and to confirm this fear, 

The traytor Perez and the captive Moor, 

Are thro' a poſtern fled, and joyn the foe. 

Gon/. Wou'd all were falſe as that; for whom you call 
The Moor, is dead. That O/inyn was Alphonſe ; 

In whoſe heart's blood this ponyard yet is warm. 

Gar. Impoſſible; for O/inyn was, while flying, 
Pronounc'd aloud by Perez for Alphonſo. 

. Gon/. Enter that chamber, and convince your eyes, 
How much report has wrong'd your eaſie faith. 
[ Garcia goes in. 

Alon. my lord, for certain truth Perez is fled ; 

And has declar'd the cauſe of his revolt, 
Was to revenge a blow the king had giv'n him. 
PReturning. 

Gar. Ruin and horror! O heart-wounding figltt / 

Con ſ. What ſays my {on ? what ruin? ha? what horror? 

Gar. Blaſted my eyes, and ſpeechleis be my tongue, 
Rather than or to ſee, or to relate 
This deed . O dire miſtake ! O fatal blow / 

The king. 

Gonſ. Alon. The king ! 

Gar. Dead, welt'ring, drown'd in blood, 
See, ſee, attir'd like O/-yn, where he lies, [They hooking. + 
O whence, or how, or wherefore was this done ? 

But what imports the manner or the cauſe ? 
Nothing remains to do, or to require, 
But that we all ſhould turn our ſwords againſt 

Our ſelves, and expiate with our own his blood. 

*  Gonf. Owretch ! O curs'd, and raſh, deluded fool! 
On me, on me, turn your avenging {word. 

I who have ſpilt my royal maſter's blood, 

Shou'd make atonement by a death as horid, 

And fall beneath the hand of my own Son. 


* 
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Gar. Ha ! what? atone this murder with a greater 
The horror of that thought has damp'd my rage. 
The earth already groans to bear this deed ; 
Oppreſs her not, nor think to ſtain her face 
With more unnatural blood. Murder my father! 
Better with this to rip my own bowels, 
And bathe it to the hilt, in far leſs damnable 
Self-murder. 
Gon/. O my ſon ! from the blind dotage 
Of a father's fondneſs theſe ills aroſe ; 
For thee I've been ambitious, baſe and bloody: 
For thee I've plung'd into this ſea of fin ;. 
Stemming the tide with only one weak hand, 
While t'other bore the crown, (to wreath thy brow) 
Whoſe weight has ſunk me e're I reach'd the ſhore. 
Gar. Fatal ambition / hark / the foe is enter'd : [ Shout, 
The ſhrillneſs of that ſhout ſpeak's em at hand. 
We have no time to ſearch into the cauſe 
Of this ſurprizing and moſt fatal error, 
What's to be done? the king's death known, will ſtrike 
And make 'em yield to mercy of the conqueror 
Alon. My lord, I've thought how to conceal the body, 
Require me not to tell the means, till done, 
Leſt you forbid what then yon may aprove. 
| [ Goes in. Shout. 
Gon/. They ſhout again / what e're he means to do, 
'Twere fit the ſoldiers were amus'd with hopes? 
And in the mean time fed with expectation 
To ſee the king in perſon at their head. 
Gar. Were it a truth, I fear tis now too late. 
But I'll omit no care, nor haſte ; to try, 
Or to repel their force, or bravely die. 


SCENE VII. 


GoxsALEEZz, ALoONzo. 


Gon ſ. What haſt thou done, Alonxo? 
Alon. Such a deed 

As but an hour ago I'd not have done, 

Tho' for the crown of univerſal empire. 

But what are kings reduc'd to common clay? 
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Or who can wound the dead l've from the body 
Sever'd the head, and in an obſcure corner 
Diſpos'd it, muffled in the mute's attire, 
Leaving to view of them that enter next, 
Alone the undiſtinguiſh'd trunk, 
Which may be ſtill miſtaken by the guards 
For O/mpn, it in ſeeking for the king 
They chance to find it. 

Gon/. Twas an act of horror; 
And of a piece with this day's dire miſdeeds. 
But *tis no time to ponder or repent. 
Haſte thee, Alonzo, haſte thee hence with ſpeed, 
To aid my ſon. I'll follow with the laſt 
Reſerve, to re-inforce his arms, at leaſt, 
I ſhall make good, and ſhelter his retreat. 


4 SCENE VIII. 


Zara, followed by SELIu, and two mutes bearing the 
Bowls. 


Zara. Silence and ſolitude are ev'ry where ; 
Thro' all the gloomy ways and iron doors 
That hither lead, nor human face nor voice 
Is ſeen or heard. A dreadful din was wont. 
To grate the ſenſe, when enter'd here ; from groans 
And howls of ſlaves condemn'd, from clink of chains, 
And craſh of ruſty bars and creeking hinges : 
And ever and anon the ſight was daſh'd 
With frightful faces, and the meagre looks 
Of grim and ghaſtly executioners. 
Yet more this ſtilneſs terrifies my ſoul, 
Than did that ſcene of complicated horrors. 
It may be, that the cauſe of this my errand 
And purpoſe, being chang'd from life to death, 
Has alſo wrought this chilling change of temper. 
Or does my heart bode more ? what can it more 
Than death? 


Let em ſet down the bowls, and warn Aſphon ſo 

That I am here - ſo. You return and find ¶ Mutes going in. 
The King; tell him, what he requir'd, I've done, 

And wait his coming te approve the deed. 


SCENE 
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SCENE TIX. 


ZARA, and MUTES. 


Zara. What have you ſeen? ha ! wherefore flare vou 
thus [The mutes return and look affrighted. 
With haggard eyes? why are your arms a-crols ? 
Your heavy and deſponding heads hung down ? 
Why is't you more than ſpeak in theſe ſad ſigns ? 
Give me more ample knowledge of this mourning. 

[ They go to the ſcene, which opening ſhe perceives the body. 
Ha ! prottrate ! bloody ! headleis! O I'm loſt. 
O O/myn! O Alphons! cruel fate 
Cruel, cruel, O more than killing object 
I came prepar'd to die, and ice thee die 
Nay came prepaid my ſelf to give thee death 
But cannot bcar to find thee thus, my Oyſuyn 
O this accurs'd, this baſe, this trcach'rous king! 


S. SCENE X. 


ZARA, SELIM. 


Sel. I've ſought in vain, for no where can the king 
Be found 
Zara. Get thee to hell, and ſeek him there. [St abs him. 
His helliſn rage had wanted means to act, 
But for thy fatal and pernicious counlel. 
Sel. You thought it better then but I'm rewarded. 
The mute you ſent, by ſome miſchance was ſeen, 
And forc'd to yield your letter with his life: 
] found the dead and bloody body ftripp'd 
My tongue faulters and my vcice fails I fink —— 
Drink not the poiſon for Alphonſo is [Dies. 
Zara. As thou art now And I ſhall quickly be. 
"Tis not that he is dead; for *twas decreed 
We both ſhould die. Nor is't that I ſurvive ; 
I have a certain remedy for that. 
But oh, he dy'd unknowirg in my heart. 
He knew I lov'd, but knew not to what height ; 
Nor that I meant to fall before his eyes, 
A martyr and a victim to my vows : 
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Inſenſible of this laſt proof he's gone. 
Vet fate alone can rob his mortal part 
Of ſenſe: his ſoul ſtill ſees, and knows each purpoſe, 
And fix'd event of my perſiſting faith. 
Then, wherefore do I pauſe ? give me the bowl. 
[ 4 mute kneeis and gives one of the bowls. 
Hover a moment, yet, thou gentle ſpirit, 
Soul of my love, and I will wait thy flight. 
This to our mutual bliſs when joyn'd above. [ Drinks. 
O friendly draught, already in my heart. 
Cold, cold ; my veins are icicles and froſt. 
Fil creep into his boſom, lay me there; 
Cover us cloſe —— or I ſhall chill his breaſt, 
And fright him from my arms ſee, ſee, he ſlides 
Still further from me ; look, he hides his face, 
I cannot feel it. quite beyond my reach. 
O now he's gone, and all is dark [Dies. 
[The Mutes kneel and mourn over her. 


SCENE. XI. 


ALMERIA, LzonNoRa, MuTzs, Sc. 


Alm. O let me ſeek him in this horrid cell; 
For in the tomb, or prifon I alone 
Muſt hope to find him. 
Leo. Heav'ns! what diſmal ſcene 
Of death is this? the eunuch Slim ſlain ! 
Alm. Shew me, for I am come in ſearch of death; 
But want a guide; for tears have dim'd my hight. 
Leo. Alas, a little further, and behold 
Zara all pale and dead ! two frightful men, 
Who ſeem the murderers, kneel weeping by; 
Feeling remorſe too late for what they ve done, 
But O forbear ———— lift up your eyes no more; 
But haſte away, fly from this fatal place, 
Where miſeries are multiply'd; return, 
Return and look not on; for there's a dagger 
Ready to ſtab the fight, and make your eyes 


Alm. O] foreknow, foreſee that object. 
Is it at laſt then ſo ; is he then dead ? 


What 
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What dead at laſt, quite, quite, for ever dead ? 

'There, there I ſee him ; 4 he lies, the blood 

Yet bubbling from his wounds —— O more than ſavage ! 
Had they, or hearts, or eyes, that did this deed ? 

Could eyes endure to guide ſuch cruel hands ? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to ſtone ? 

I do not weep ! the ſprings of tears are dry'd; 
And of a ſudden I am calm, as if 


All things were well ; and yet my husband's murder'd ! 


Yes, yes, I know to mourn ! I'll ſluice this heart, 
The ſource of woe, and let the torrent looſe, 
——— Thoſe men have left to weep / they look on me / 
I hope they murder all on whom they look. 
Behold me well ; your bloody hands have err'd, 
And wrongfully have flain thoſe innocents : 
I am the ſacrifice deſign'd to bleed; 
And come prepar'd to yield my throat 
Their heads, in fign of grief and innocence | 

[ They point at the Bowl on theground. 


they ſhake 


And point ! what mean they? ha! a cup. O well. 


I underſtand what med' cine has been here. 
O noble thirſt ! yet greedy, to drink all 
—-0h for another draught of death What mean 
they ? [ They point at the other enp. 
Ha ! point again ? 'tis there, and full, I hope. 
Thanks to the liberal hand that fill'd thee thus; 
Fl drink my glad acknowledgment 
Leo. O hold 
For mercy's ſake ; upon my knee I beg 
Alm. With thee the kneeling world ſhould beg in vain. 
Seeſt thou not there ? behold who proſtrate lies, 
And pleads againſt thee ; who ſhall then prevail ? 
Yet I will take a cold and parting leave, 
From his pale lips; I'll kiſs him, e're I drink, 
Leſt the rank juice ſhould bliſter on my mouth, 
And ſtain the colour of my laſt adieu. 
Horror] a headleſs trunk! nor lips nor face, 
[Coming nearer the body, ſtarts, and lets fall the cup. 
But ſpouting veins, and mangled fleſh ! O, ho ! 
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SCENE De Iaſt. | 


ALMEL1a, Leonora, AlPHoNnso, HELl1, Perez; 
abith GARCIA priſoner, guards and attendants, 


Alph. Away, ſtand off, where is ſhe ? let me fly, 
Save her from death ; and ſnatch her to my heart. 
Alm. Oh ln 
Alph. Forbear, my arms alone ſhall hold her up, 
Warm her to life, and wake her into gladneſs. 
O let me talk to thy reviving ſenſe, 
The words of joy and peace; warm thy cold beauties, 
With a new fluſhing ardour of my cheek ; 
Into thy lips pour the ſoft trickling balm 
t cordial ſighs ; and re-inſpire thy boſom | 
With the breath of love. Shine, awake, Almeria, 
Gwe a new birth to thy long-ſhaded eyes, 
Then double on the day reflected light, 
Alm. Where am I ? heav'n ! what does this dream in- 
tend ? 
Alph, O may'ſt thou never dream of leſs delight, 
Nor ever wake to leſs ſubſtantial joys. 
Alm. Given me again from death! O all ye pow'rs, 
Confirm this miracle! can I believe 
My ſight againſt my fight ? and ſhall J truſt 
'That ſenſe, which in one inſtant ſhews him dead 
And living ? Yes, I will; I've been abus'd 
With apparitions, and arffighting fantoms : 
This is my lord, my life, my only huſband ; 
J have him now, and we no more will part. 
My father too ſhall have compaſſion. 
Alþh. O my heart's comfort; tis not given to this 
Frail life, to be entirely bleſs'd. Even now, 
In this extreameſt joy. my ſoul can taſte, 
Yet am I daſh'd to think that thou muſt weep ; 
Thy father fell, where he defign'd my death. 
Gonſalez and Alonzo, both of wounds 
Expiring have with their Jaſt breath confeſs'd 
The juſt decrees of heav'n, which on themſelves 
Has turn'd their own moſt bloody purpoſes. 
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Nay, I muſt grant, tis fit you ſhou'd be thus 


(She wweeps, 
Let 'em remove the body from her ſight. 
IIl-fated Zara / ha! a cup? alas! 
Thy error then is plain; but I were flint 
Not to o'erflow in tribute to thy memory. 
O Garcia 
Whoſe virtue has renounc'd thy father's crimes, 
Seeſt thou, how juſt the hand of heav'n has been? 
Let us who through our innocence, ſurvive, 
Still in the paths of honour perſevere, 
And not, from paſt or preſent ills deſpair: 
For bleſſings ever wait on virtuous deeds; 
And tho' a late, a ſure reward ſucceeds. 
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Spoken by Mrs Bracegirdle. 


VE Tragedy thus done, Tam, you know, 
No more a Princeſs, but in ſtatu quo : 
And now) as unconcern'd this Mourning wear, 


As if indeed a Widow, or an Heir. 


ve Leiſure, now, to mark your ſev ral Faces, 


And knows each Critick by his four Grimaces. 

To poiſon Plays, T fee them where they fit, 
Scatter'd, like Rats-bane up and denon the pit: 
White others watch like Pariſh-Searchers, hir 4 
To tell of what Diſeaſe the Play expir' d, 

O with what Foy they run, to ſpread the News 
Of a damn'd Poet, and departed Muſe ! 

But if he ſcape, with what Regret they're ſeiz'd! 
And how they're diſappointed, when they're pleas d] 
Criticks to Plays for the ſame End reſort, 

That Surgeons wait on Tryals in a court; 

For Innocence condemn'd they've no Reſpett, 
Provided they ve a Body to diſſect. 

As Suſſex Men, that dwell upon the Shoar, 
Look out toben Storms ariſe, and Billoxws roar, 
Dewoutly praying, with uplified Hands, 

That ſome well-laden Ship may Strike the Sands; 
To whoſe rich Cargo they may make Pretence, 
And fatten on the Spoils of Providence : 

So Criticks throng to ſee a New Play ſplit, 
And thrive and proſper on the Wrecks of Mit. 


Small Hope our Poet from theſe Profpets draws ; 


And therefore to the Fair commends his Cauſe. 

Your tender Hearts to Mercy are inclin'd, | 
With whom, he hopes, this Play wil! Fawour find, : 
Which was an Off ring to the Sex dijfron'd, 


The End of the Fir Volume. 
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